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TO  THE  HONOURABLE 


PAINES  BARRINGTON, 

One  of  his  Majefty’s  Juflices  of  the 
Grand  Seffions  for  the  Counties  of 
Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  and 
Merioneth. 


S I R, 

r Prefume  to  prefix  your  name  to  a 
performance  which  will  in  fome 
meafure  difplay  to  the  Britißj  na- 
tion, the  circumftances  of  a country 
which  is  fo  happy  as  to  be  under  its 
protection. 

Every  lover  of  knowledge,  efpeci- 
ally  of  natural  hiftory,  mull  be  fenfible 
of  your  zealous  endeavours  to  promote 
every  branch  of  it.  It  was  my  great 
happinefs  to  fall  within  your  notice, 
and  to  receive  very  fubftantial  and  fea- 
fonable  favours  from  your  patronage 

and 


IV 


DEDICATION* 

and  recommendations.  I fhall  ever  re- 
main mindful  of  your  generoftty  and 
humanity  towards  me ; but  mud  lament 
that  I have  no  other  means  of  exprefling 
my  gratitude  than  by  this  publick  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Accept  then,  Sir,  my  earned:  wifhes 
for  your  profperity,  and  think  me  with 
the  trueft  efteem, 

Your  moft  obliged, 


and  obedient 


humble  Servant, 

JVLY  25th,  I77O. 

John  Reinhold  For  ft  er. 
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T^ROFESSOR.  Kalms  Travels  through 
r*  'North  America , were  originally  written  in 
the  Swedßh  language,  but  foon  after  trans- 
lated into  German  by  the  two  Murray's,  both  of 
whom  are  Swedes , and  one  a pupil  of  Dr.  Lin - 
nceus,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  this 
tranflation  correfponds  exadly  with  the  original. 

Baron  Sten  Charles  Bielke,  Vice-prefident  of 
the  Court  of  Juftice  in  Finland,  was  the  firft  who 
made  a propofal  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Stockholm , to  fend  an  able  man  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia  and  Iceland,  as  places 
which  are  partly  under  the  fame  latitude  with 
Sweden,  and  to  make  there  fuch  obfervations  and 
collections  of  feeds,  and  plants,  as  would  improve 
the  Swedißo  hufbandry,  gardening,  manufactures, 
arts  and  fciences.  Dr.  Linnceus  found  the  pro- 
pofal juft,  but  he  thought  that  a journey  through 
North  America  would  be  yet  of  a more  exten- 
five  utility,  than  that  through  the  before -men- 
tioned countries;  for  the  plants  of  America  were 
then  little  known,  and  not  fcientifically  de- 
fcribed;  and  by  feveral  trials,  it  feemed  probable 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  North  American 
plants,  would  bear  very  well  the  Swedißo  win- 
ters; and  what  was  more  important,  a great 
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many  American  plants  promifed  to  be  very  ufe- 
ful  in  hufbandry  and  phyfic. 

Thus  far  this  journey  was  a mere  fcheme;  but 
as  Captain  Triewaldy  a man  well  known  for  his 
abilities  in  England , gave  his  Obfervations  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Silk  in  a feries  of  Memoirs  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  mentioned 
therein  a kind  of  mulberry-tree,  which  was  dif- 
covered  by  Dr.  Linn<zusy  and  which  bore  the  ri- 
gours of  the  Swedifh  climate  as  well  as  a fir  or 
pine  tree ; this  circumftance  revived  the  propo- 
sal of  fuch  a journey  in  the  year  1745.  Count 
*TeJJiny  a nobleman  of  eftablifhed  merit  both  in 
the  political  and  learned  world,  becoming  prefix 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  it  was  unanimoufly 
agreed  upon  to  fend  Profeflor  Kalm  to  North 
America . The  expences  were  at  firft  a great  ob- 
ftacle ; but  the  Royal  Academy  wrote  to  the 
three  univerfities  to  afiift  them  in  this  great  and 
ufeful  undertaking.  Aobo  fent  firft  her  Small  con- 
tribution, Lund  had  nothing  to  fpare,  but  Upfala 
made  up  this  deficiency  by  a liberal  contribu- 
tion. 

Count  Piper  was  intreated  to  give  a family 
exhibition  to  Mr.  Kalm , which  he  readily  pro- 
mifed ; but  as  the  Academy  had  obtained  from 
the  convocation  of  the  univerfity  of  Upfala  and 
the  magiftrates  of  Stockholm , another  exhibition 
of  the  family  of  Helmsfield  for  Mr.  Kalm , Count 
Piper  refufed  to  grant  his  exhibition,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity  and 
without  any  precedent,  that  one  perfon  fhould 
enjoy  two  exhibitions.  The  prefent  king  of 
Sweden  being  then  prince  royal,  fucceffor  to  the 
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throne,  and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  wrote 
to  the  convocation,  and  exprefled  his  willies  to 
have  from  the  treafury  of  the  Univerfity  for  fo 
ufeful  a purpofe,  about  1000  plates,  or  about  150h 
fterling.  The  univerfity  complied  generoufly 
with  the  defire  of  her  chancellor,  and  gave  or- 
ders that  the  money  fhould  be  paid  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  board  for  promoting  manufac- 
tures gave  300  plates,  or  about  45I.  Mr.  Kahn 
Ipent  in  this  journey  his  falary,  and  befides  very 
near  130I.  of  his  own  fortune;  fo  that  at  his  re- 
turn he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  live  upon  a very 
fmall  pittance.  The  reft  of  the  expences  the 
Academy  made  up  from  her  own  fund. 

We  on  purpofe  have  given  this  detail  from 
Mr.  Kahn  s long  preface,  to  fliew  the  reader  with 
what  public  fpirit  this  journey  has  been  fup- 
ported  in  a country  where  money  is  fo  fcarce, 
and  what  a patriotic  and  laudable  ardor  for  the 
promotion  of  faiences  in  general,  and  efpecially  of 
natural  hiftory  and  hufbandry,  animates  the  uni- 
verfities,  the  public  boards,  and  even  the  private 
perfons,  in  this  cold  climate,  which  goes  fo  far, 
that  they  chufe  rather  to  fpend  their  own  pri- 
vate fortunes,  than  to  give  up  fo  beneficial  and 
ufeful  a fcheme.  -We  have  the  fame  inftance  in 
Dr.  Haßelquiß,  who  with  a fickly  and  confump- 
tive  conftitution,  went  to  Aß  a Minor , Egypt , 
and  Palefline , and  collected  fuch  great  riches  in 
new  plants  and  animals,  that  Dr.  Linnaeus's  fyf- 
tem  would  never  have  contained  fo  many  fpecies* 
had  he  not  made  ufe  of  thefe  treafures,  which  the 
queen  of  Sweden  generoufly  bought,  by  paying  the 
debts  of  Dr.  Hajjelquiß , who  died  in  his  attempt 
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to  promote  natural  hiflorv.  The  Reverend  Mr, 
Oßecky  in  his  voyage  to  China , made  an  infinite 
number  of  ufeful  and  interefting  obfervations  at 
the  expence  of  his  whole  falary,  and  publifhed 
them  by  the  contributions  of  his  parifh.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Toreen  died  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
fame  voyage,  and  left  his  letters  publifhed  along 
with  Ojbeck9  as  a monument  of  his  fine  genius, 
and  fpirit  for  promoting  natural  hiflory.  We 
here  look  upon  the  expences  as  trifling,  but  they 
are  not  fo  in  Sweden , and  therefore  are  certainly 
the  bell  monuments  to  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  great  Linneeus , v/ho  in  refpedt  to 
natural  hiflory  is  the  primum  mobile  of  that  coun- 
try. 

Professor  Kalm  having  obtained  leave  of 
his  Majefly  to  be  abfent  from  his  poll  as  profef- 
for,  and  having  got  a paflport,  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  feveral  Swediß  miniflers  at  the 
courts  of  London , Paris , Madrid , and  at  the 
Hague , in  order  to  obtain  paflports  for  him  in 
their  refpeftive  ftates,  fet  out  from  Upfala9  the 
1 6th  of  Odlober  174.7,  accompanied  by  Lars 
Tungjircem 9 a gardener  well  /killed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  plants  and  mechanics,  and  who  had  at 
the  fame  time  a good  hand  for  drawing,  whom 
he  took  into  his  fervice.  He  then  fet  fail  fropi 
Gothenbnrghy  the  nth  of  December , but  a vio- 
lent hurricane  obliged  the  fhip  he  was  in  to  take 
/heiter  in  the  harbour  of  Grcemßad  in  Norway , 
from  which  place  he  made  excurfions  to  Aren - 
dal  and  Chrißi anfand.  He  went  again  to  fea 
February  the  8th,  1748,  and  arrived  at  London 
the  17th  of  the  fame  month.  He  /laid  in  Eng - 
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land  till  Anguß  15th,  in  which  interval  of  time 
he  made  excurfions  to  Woodford  in  Effex,  to  Lit- 
tle Gaddefden  in  Hertfordshire,  where  William 
Ellis , a man  known  by  his  publications  in  huf- 
bandry  lived,  but  whofe  practical  huibandry  Mr. 
Kalm  found  not  to  be  equal  to  the  theory  laid 
down  in  his  writings ; he  likewife  faw  Iving - 
hoe  in  BuckinghamßAre , Eton , and  feveral  other 
places,  and  all  the  curiofities  and  gardens  in  and 
about  London:  at  laft  he  went  on  board  a fhip, 
and  traverfed  the  ocean  to  Philadelphia  in  Pen - 
fylvania , which  was  formerly  called  New  Sweden , 
where  he  arrived  September  the  26th.  The  reft 
of  that  year  he  employed  in  collecting  feeds  of 
trees  and  plants,  and  fending  them  up  to  Swe- 
den; and  in  feveral  excurfions  in  the  environs  of 
Philadelphia . The  winter  he  paffed  among  his 
countrymen  at  Raccoon  in  New  Jerfey . The  next 
year,  1749,  Mr.  Kalm  went  through  New  Jerfey 
and  New  York , along  the  river  Hiidfon,  to  Albany 9 
and  from  thence,  after  having  crofted  the  lakes  of 
St.  George  and  Champlain , to  Montreal  and  $ue- 
bee , he  returned  that  very  year,  againft  winter,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  fent  a new  cargo  of  feeds, 
plants,  and  curiofities  to  Sweden . In  the  year 
1750,  Mr.  Kalm  faw  the  weftern  parts  of  Pen- 
fylvania  and  the  coaft  of  New  Jerfey ; Yung - 
ftreem  ftaid  in  the  former  province  all  the  fum- 
mer  for  the  collection  of  feeds ; and  Prof.  Kalm 
in  the  mean  time  paffed  New  York  and  the  Blue 
Mountains,  went  to  Albany,  then  along  the  ri- 
ver Mohawk  to  the  Iroquois  nations,  where  he 
got  acquainted  with  the  Mohawk’s,  Oneida’s,  fuf 
karora’s , Qnandagas,  and  Kayugaw3 s.  He  then 
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viewed  and  navigated  the  great  lake  Ontario , and 
faw  the  celebrated  fall  at  Niagara.  In  his  re- 
turn from  his  fummer  expedition,  he  eroded  the 
Blue  mountains  in  a different  place,  and  in  a 
Odlober  again  reached  Philadelphia . 

In  1751,  he  went  at  Newcaflle  on  board  a 
fhip  for  England , and  after  a paffage,  fubjeft  to 
many  dangers  in  the  moft  dreadful  hurricanes, 
he  arrived,  March  the  27th,  in  the  Thames,  and 
two  days  after  in  London . He  took  paflage  for 

Gothenburgh  May  the  5th,  and  was  the  16th  of 
the  fame  month  at  the  place  of  his  deflination, 
and  the  13th  of  "June  he  again  arrived  at  Stock- 
holm, after  having  been  on  this  ufeful  expedition 
three  years  and  eight  months.  He  has  fince  af- 
fumed  the  profefforfhip  at  Aobo , where,  in  a 
lmall  garden  of  his  own,  he  cultivates  many 
hundreds  of  American  plants,  as  there  is  not 
yet  a public  botanical  garden  for  the  ufe  of  the 
univerfity,  and  he  with  great  expectation  wifhes 
to  fee  what  plants  will  bear  the  climate,  and 
bear  good  and  ripe  feeds  fo  far  north.  He  pub- 
lifhed  the  account  of  his  journey  by  intervals, 
for  want  of  encouragement,  and  fearing  the  ex- 
pences  of  publifhing  at  once,  in  a country  where 
few  bookfellers  are  found,  and  where  the  author 
does  very  often  embrace  the  bufinefs  of  bookfeller, 
in  order  to  reimburfe  himfelf  for  the  expences  of  his 
publication.  A paffage  crofs  th Atlantic  ocean  is  a 
new  thing  to  the  Swedes , who  are  little  ufed  to  it, 
unlefs  they  go  in  the  few  Eafi  India  fhips  of  their 
country.  Every  thing  therefore  was  new  to  Mr. 
Kahn , and  he  omitted  no  circumftance  unob- 
ferved  which  are  repeated  in  all  the  navigators 
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from  the  earlier  times  down  to  our  own  age.  It 
would  be  a kind  of  injuftice  to  the  public,  to 
give  all  this  at  large  to  the  reader.  All  that  part 
defcribing  [England  and  its  curiofities  and  hus- 
bandry we  omitted.  The  particulars  of  the 
paflage  from  England  to  Penjyhania  we  abridged: 
no  circumftance  interefting  to  natural  hiftory  or 
to  any  other  part  of  literature  has  been  omitted. 
From  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia , we  give  the  ori- 
ginal at  large,  except  where  we  omitted  fome 
trifling  circumftances,  viz.  the  way  of  eating 
oyfters,  the  art  of  making  apple-dumplings,  and 
fome  more  of  the  fame  nature,  which  druck  that 
Swedifi)  gentleman  with  their  novelty. 

Mr.  Kahn  makes  ufe  of  the  Swedifh  meafure  ; 
its  foot  is  to  the  Englifh  foot,  as  1134  to  1350. 
For  his  meteorological  obfervations  he  employ- 
ed the  thermometer  of  Prof.  Celfius , generally 
made  ufe  of  in  Sweden , and  his  was  of  Celfius  s 
own  making;  the  interval  from  the  point  of  freez- 
ing to  the  point  of  boiling  water,  is  equally  di- 
vided in  this  thermometer  into  100  parts.  In  the 
names  of  plants,  we  have  chiefly  employed  after 
his  directions  the  Linnaean  names,  in  the  Jaft  edi- 
tion of  his  Spec . Plantarum , and  Syfiema  Naturae > 
Vol.  2.  But  as  his  defcriptions  of  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals  are  very  fliort,  he  promifes 
to  give  them  at  large  fome  time  hence  in  a Latin 
work. 

He  gives  you  his  obfervations  as  they  occurred 
day  after  day,  which  makes  him  a faithful  rela- 
ter,  notwithstanding  it  takes  away  all  elegance 
of  ftyle,  and  often  occafions  him  to  make  very 
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fudden  tranfitions  from  fubjedls  very  foreign  to 
one  another. 

At  laft  he  arms  himfelf  with  a very  noble  in- 
difference againft  the  criticifm  of  feveral  people, 
founded  on  the  great  aim  he  had  in  view  by  his 
performance,  which  was  no  lefs  than  public  uti- 
lity. This  he  looks  upon  as  the  true  reward  of 
his  pains  and  expences. 

The  Map,  and  drawings  of  the  American  birds 
and  animals,  were  not  in  the  original,  but  copi- 
ed from  original  drawings,  and  real  birds  and  ani- 
mals from  North  America . 

We  find  it  neceffary  here  to  mention,  that  as 
many  articles  in  Mr.  Kalm  s travels  required  il- 
luftrations,  the  publifher  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
join  here  and  there  fome  notes,  which  are  mark- 
ed at  the  end  with  F.  The  other  notes  not  thus 
marked  were  kindly  communicated  by  the  pub- 
lilher’s  friends. 
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Anguß  the  5th,  1748. 

I WITH  my  fibrvant  Lars  Tungßrcem  (who 
joined  to  his  abilities  as  gardener,  a tolerable 
fkili  in  mechanics  and  drawing)  went  at 
Gravefend  on  board  the  Mary  Gaily,  Captain 
Lawfon,  bound  for  Philadelphia  \ and  though  it 
was  fb  late  as  fix  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
weighed  anchor  and  failed  a good  way  down  the 
Lhames  before  we  again  came  to  anchor, 

Aug . 6th.  Very  early  in  the  morning  we  re- 
fumed our  voyage,  and  after  a few  hours  failing 
we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lkarnes , where  we 
turned  into  the  channel  and  failed  along  the  Ken - 
tifl)  coatl,  which  cohfifts  of  fteep  and  almoft  per- 
pendicular chalk  hills,  covered  at  the  top  with 
fome  foil  and  a fine  verdure,  and  including  ftrata 
of  flints,  as  it  frequently  is  found  in  this  kind  of 
chalk-hills  in  the  reft  of  E?iglarid.  And  we  were 
delighted  in  viewing  on  them  excellent  corn-fields, 
covered  for  the  greateft  part  with  wheat,  then 
ripening. 

At  fix  o’clock  at  night,  we  arrived  at  Deal, 
a little  well  known  town,  fituate  at  the  entrance 
of  a bay  expofed  to  the  fouthern  and  eafterly 
Vol.  L B winds,. 
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winds.  Here  commonly  the  outward  bound  fhips 
provide  themfelves  with  greens,  frefh  vi&uals, 
brandy,  and  many  more  articles.  This  trade,  a 
fishery,  and  in  the  laft  war  the  equipping  of  pri- 
vateers, has  enriched  the  inhabitants. 

Aug.  7th.  When  the  tide  was  out,  I faw 
numbers  of  fifhermen  reforting  to  the  Tandy  {hal- 
low places,  where  they  find  round  fmall  eminen- 
ces caufed  by  the  excrements  of  the  log  worms, 
or  fea  worms , ( humbrici  marini  Linn.)  who  live 
in  the  holes  leading  to  thefe  hillocks,  fometimes 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  they  are  then  dug  out 
with  a fmall  three-tacked  iron  fork  and  ufed  as 
baits. 

Aug . 8th.  At  three  o’clock  we  tided  down 
the  channel,  pafied  Dover , and  faw  plainly  the 
opinion  of  the  celebrated  Camden  in  his  Britan- 
nia confirmed,  that  here  England  had  been  for- 
merly joined  to  France  and  Flanders  by  an  ifth- 
mus.  Both  (hores  form  here  two  oppofite  points; 
and  both  are  formed  of  the  fame  chalk  hills, 
which  have  the  fame  configuration,  fo  that  a 
perfon  acquainted  with  the  Englißd  coafts  and  ap- 
proaching thofe  of  Picardy  afterwards,  without 
knowing  them  to  be  fuch,  would  certainly  take 
them  to  be  the  Englißd  ones.* 

Aug . 9th — 1 2th.  We  tided  and  alternately 
failed  down  the  channel,  and  paffed  Dungnefi , 
Fairlight , the  Ifle  of  Wight , P or tf mouth , the  Pe- 
ninfula  of  Portland  and  Bolthead,  a point  behind 
which  Plymouth  lies ; during  all  which  time  we 
had  very  little  wind. 

* The  fame  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Baffin  *n  his 
Hiß.  Naturelle, 

Aug. 
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Aug.  13th.  Towards  night  we  got  out  of 
the  Englifh  channel  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay . 

Aug.  14th.  We  had  contrary  wind,  and  this 
increafed  the  rolling  of  the  (hip,  for  it  is  gene« 
rally  remarked  that  the  Bay  of.  Bifcay  has  the 
greateft  and  broadeft  waves,  which  are  of  equal 
fize^>f  thofe  between  America  and  Europe  > they 
are  commonly  half  an  Englifh  mile  in  length,  and 
have  a height  proportionable  to  it.  The  Baltic 
and  the  German  ocean  has  on  the  contrary  fliort 
and  broken  waves. 

Whenever  an  animal  is  killed  on  board  the 
fhip,  the  failors  commonly  hang  fome  frefh  pieces 
of  meat  for  a while  into  the  fea,  and  it  is  faid,  it 
then  keeps  better. 

Aug . 15th.  The  fame  fwell  of  the  fea  ftill 
continued,  but  the  waves  began  to  fmooth,  and 
a foam  fwimming  on  them  was  faid  to  forebode 
in  calm  weather,  a continuance  of  the  fame  for 
fome  days. 

About  noon  a north-eafterly  breeze  fprung 
up,  and  in  the  afternoon  it  blew  more,  and  this 
gave  us  a fine  fpedacle  for  the  great  waves  roll« 
ed  the  water  in  great  fheets,  in  one  diredion, 
and  the  north-eafterly  wind  curled  the  furface  of 
thefe  waves  quite  in  another.  By  the  beating  and 
dafhing  of  the  waves  againft  one  another,  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  violence,  we  could  fee  that 
we  pafled  a current,  whofe  direction  the  captain 
could  not  determine. 

Aug . 1 6th— 2 1 ft.  T he  fame  favourable  breeze 
continued  to  our  great  comfort  and  amazement, 
for  the  captain  obferved  that  it  was  very  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  an  eafterly  or  north-eafterly 
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wind  between  Europe  and  the  Azores  (which  the 
failors  call  the  JVeßern  Ijlands)  for  more  than  two 
days  together;  for  the  more  common  wind  is 
here  a wefterly  one  : but  beyond  the  Azores 
they  find  a great  variety  of  winds,  efpecially  about 
this  time  of  the  year ; nor  do  the  wefterly  winds 
continue  long  beyond  thefe  ifles ; and  to  this  it 
is  owing,  that  when  navigators  have  pafled  the 
Azores , they  think  they  have  performed  one  half 
of  the  voyage,  although  in  reality  it  be  but  one 
third  part.  Thefe  ifles  come  feldom  in  fight; 
for  the  navigators  keep  oft'  them,  on  account  of 
the  dangerous  rocks  under  water  furrounding 
them.  Upon  obfervation  and  comparifon  of  the 
journal,  we  found  that  we  were  in  forty-three 
deg.  twenty-four  min.  north  lat.  and  thirty  and 
a half  degrees  weft  long,  from  London . 

Aug . 22d.  About  noon  the  captain  aflured 
us,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  we  fhould  have  a 
fouth-weft  wind : and  upon  my  enquiring  into 
the  reafons  of  his  foretelling  this  with  certainty, 
he  pointed  at  fome  clouds  in  the  fouth-weft, 
whofe  points  turned  towards  north-eaft,  and  faid 
they  were  occaftoned  by  a wind  from  the  oppofite 
quarter.  At  this  time  I was  told  we  were  about 
half  way  to  Penfyhania . 

Aug . 23d.  About  feven  o’clock  in  the  mor- 
ning the  expefted  fouth-weft  wind  fprung  up, 
and  foon  accelerated  our  courfe  fo  much,  that 
we  went  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour. 

Aug . 24th.  The  wind  fhifted  and  was  in  our 
teeth.  We  were  told  by  fome  of  the  crew  to 
expeft  a little  ftorm,  the  higher  clouds  being 
very  thin  and  ftriped  and  fcattered  about  the  iky 
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like  parcels  of  combed  wool,  or  fo  many  fkains 
of  yarn,  which  they  faid  forebode  a ftorm.  Thefe 
ftriped  clouds  ran  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft,  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind  we  then  had.  Towards 
night  the  wind  abated  and  wre  had  a perfedt 
calm,  which  is  a fign  of  a change  of  wind. 

Aug . 25th  and  26th.  A west  wind  fprung 
up  and  grew  ftronger  and  ftronger,  fo  that  at  laft 
the  waves  waihed  our  deck. 

Aug.  27th.  In  the  morning  we  got  a better 
wind,  which  went  through  various  points  of  the 
compafs  and  brought  on  a ftorm  from  north-eaft, 
towards  night. 

Our  captain  told  me  an  obfervation  founded 
on  long  experience,  viz.  that  though  the  winds 
changed  frequently  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  efpe- 
cially  in  fu miner  time,  the  moft  frequent  how- 
ever was  the  weftern  ; and  this  accounts  for  the 
paffage  from  America  to  Europe  commonly  be- 
ing fhorter,  than  that  from  Europe  to  America . 
Befides  this,  the  winds  in  the  Atlantic  during 
fu  miner  are  frequently  partial,  fo  that  a ftorm 
may  rage  on  one  part  of  it,  and  within  a few 
miles  of  the  place  little -or  no  ftorm  at  all  may 
be  felt.  In  winter  the  winds  are  more  conftant* 
exteniive  and  violent ; fo  that  the  fame  wind 
reigns  on  the  greater  part  of  the  ocean  for  a good 
while,  and  caufes  greater  waves  than  in  fum- 
men 

Aug.  30th.  As  I had  obferved  the  night  be- 
fore fome  ftrong  halbes  of  lightening  without 
any  fubfequent  clap  of  thunder,  I enquired  of 
our  captain,  whether  he  could  affign  any  reafons 
for  it.  He  told  me  thefe  phoenomena  were 
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pretty  common,  and  the  confequence  of  a pre- 
ceding heat  in  the  atmofphere  ; but  that  when 
lightenings  were  obferved  in  winter,  prudent 
navigators  were  ufed  to  reef  their  fails,  as  they 
are  by  this  fign  certain  of  an  impendent  ftorm  ; 
and  fo  likewife  in  that  feafon,  a cloud  riling 
from  the  north-well,  is  an  infallible  forerunner 
of  a great  tempeft. 

Sept.  7th.  As  we  had  the  firft  day  of  the 
month  contrary  wind,  on  the  fecond  it  fhifted 
to  the  north,  was  again  contrary  the  third,  and 
fair  the  fourth  and  following  days.  The  fifth 
we  were  in  forty  deg.  three  min.  north  lat.  and 
between  fifty- three  and  fifty-four  deg.  weft  long, 
from  London . 

Besides  the  common  waves  rolling  with  the 
wind,  we  met  on  the  4th  and  5th  inft.  with 
waves  coming  from  fouth-weft,  which  the  cap- 
tain gave  as  a mark  of  a former  ftorm  from  that 
quarter  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Sept . 8th.  We  crofted  by  a moderate  wind, 
a fea  with  the  higheft  waves  we  met  on  the 
whole  paffage,  attributed  by  the  captain  to  the 
divifion  between  the  great  ocean  and  the  inner 
/lm  eric  an  gulf ; and  foon  after  we  met  with  waves 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  we  obferved  before. 

Sept.  9th.  In  the  afternoon  we  remarked  that 
in  fome  places  the  colour  of  the  fea  (which  had 
been  hitherto  of  a deep  blue)  was  changed  into 
a paler  hue ; fome  of  thefe  fpots  were  narrow 
ftripes  of  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms  breadth,  of 
a pale  green  colour,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
caufed  by  the  fand,  or,  as  fome  fay,  by  the  weeds 
under  water. 
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S'pt.  1 2th.  We  were  becalmed  that  day, 
and  as  we  in  this  fituation  obferved  a fhip,  which 
we  fufpedted  to  be  a Spaniß  privateer,  our  fear 
was  very  great  ; but  we  faw  fome  days  after  our 
arrival  at  Philadelphia  the  fame  fhip  arrive,  and 
heard  that  they  feeing  us  had  been  under  the 
fame  apprehenfions  with  ourfelves. 

Sept . 1 3th.  Captain  Lawfon , who  kept  his 
bed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  on  account 
of  an  indifpofition,  artured  us  yefterday  we  were 
in  all  appearance  very  near  America : but  as  the 
mate  was  of  a different  opinion,  and  as  the  fail- 
ors  could  fee  no  land  from  the  head  of  the  mart:, 
nor  find  ground  by  the  lead,  we  fleered  on  di« 
redtly  towards  the  land.  About  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  captain  gave  orders  to  heave  the 
lead,  and  we  found  but  ten  fathom  ; the  fecond 
mate  himfelf  took  the  lead  and  called  out  ten  and 
fourteen  fathoms,  but  a moment  after  the  (hip 
ftruck  on  the  fand,  and  this  fhock  was  followed 
by  four  other  very  violent  ones.  The  confirmation 
was  incredible  y and  very  juftly  might  it  be  fo  ; 
for  there  were  above  eighty  perfons  on  board,  and 
the  fhip  had  but  one  boat : but  happily  our  fhip 
got  off'  again,  after  having  been  turned.  At  day- 
break, which  followed  foon  after  (for  the  acci- 
dent happened  half  an  hour  part  four)  we  faw 
the  continent  of  America  within  a Swedifi)  mile 
before  us  : the  coaft  was  whitifh,  low,  and  high- 
er up  covered  with  firs.  We  found  out,  that 
the  fand  we  ftruck  on,  lay  oppofite  Arcadia  in 
Maryland , in  thirty-feven  deg.  fifty  min.  north 
lat. 

We  coafted  the  fhores  of  Maryland  all  the  day, 
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but  not  being  able  to  reach  cape  Hinlopen>  where 
we  intended  to  take  a pilot  on  board,  we  cruized 
all  night  before  the  bay  of  Delaware . The  dark- 
nefs  of  the  night  made  us  expedt  a rain,  but  we 
found  that  only  a copious  fall  of  dew  enfued, 
which  made  our  coats  quite  wet,  and  the  pages 
of  a book,  accidentally  left  open  on  the  deck, 
were  in  half  an  hour’s  time  after  fun-fetting  like- 
wife  wet,  and  we  were  told  by  the  captain  and 
the  failors  that  both  in  England  and  America  a 
copious  dew  was  commonly  followed  by  a hot 
and  fultry  day. 

Sept . 14th.  We  faw  land  on  our  larboard  in 
the  weft,  which  appeared  to  be  low,  white, 
fandy,  and  higher  up  the  country  covered  with 
firs..  Cape  Hinlopen  is  a head  of  land  running 
into  the  fea  from  the  weitern  fhore,  and  has  a 
village  on  it.  The  eaftern  fhore  belongs  here  to 
New  f er  fey , and  the  weftern  to  Penjyhania.  The 
bay  of  Delaware  has  many  fands,  and  from  four 
to  eleven  fathom  water. 

The  fine  woods  of  oak,  hiccory  and  firs  co- 
vering both  fhores  made  a fine  appearance,  and 
were  partly  employed  in  fhip-building  at  Phila- 
delphias for  which  purpofe  every  year  lome  Eng- 
hfi)  captains  take  a paflage  in  autumn  to  this 
town,  and  fuperintend  the  building  of  new  Chips 
during  winter,  with  which  they  go  to  fea  next 
fpring  : and  at  this  time  it  was  more  ufual  than 
common,  as  the  French  and  Spani/h  privateers 
had  taken  many  Englifh  merchant  Chips. 

A little  after  noon  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  river,  which  is  here  about  three 
Englifi)  miles  broad,  but  decreafes  gradually  fo 
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much,  that  it  is  fcarcely  a mile  broad  at  Pbila - 

delphia. 

Here  we  were  delighted  in  feeing  now  and 
then  between  the  woods  feme  farm-houfes  fur-* 
rounded  with  corn-fields,  paftüres  well  flocked 
with  cattle,  and  meadows  covered  with  fine  hay  ; 
and  more  than  one  fenfe  was  agreeably  affedted, 
when  the  wind  brought  to  us  the  fineft  effluvia 
of  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers,  or  that  of  the 
frefh  made  hay : thefe  agreeable  fenfations  and 
the  fine  fcenery  of  nature  on  this  continent,  fo 
new  to  us,  continued  till  it  grew  quite  dark. 

Here  I will  return  to  fea,  and  give  the  reader 
a fhort  view  of  the  various  occurrences  belonging 
to  Natural  - Hiftory,  during  our  crofling  the 
Ocean. 

Of  fea-weeds  (Fucus  Linn.)  we  faw,  Auguft 
the  1 6th  and  17th,  a kind  which  had  a fimilarity 
to  a bunch  of  onions  tied  together;  thefe  bunches 
were  of  the  fize  of  the  fifi,  and  of  a white  co- 
lour. Near  the  coaft  of  America  within  the 
American  gulf,  September  the  1 ith,  we  met  like- 
wife  with  feveral  fea-weeds,  one  fpecies  of  which 
was  called  by  the  failors  rock-weed ; another  kind 
looked  like  a firing  of  pearls,  and  another  was 
white,  about  a foot  long,  narrow,  every  where 
equally  wide  and  quite  ftrait.  From  Auguß  the 
24th  to  September  the  nth  we  faw  no  other 
weeds,  but  thofe  commonly  going  under  the 
name  of  Gulfweed , becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to 
come  from  the  gulf  of  Florida ; others  call  it 
Sargazo , and  Dr.  Linnaus , Fucus  natans.  Its 
ßalk  is  very  llender,  rotundaio-angulated,  and  of 
a dark  green ; it  has  many  branches , and  e^ch  of 
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them  has  numerous  leaves  difpofed  in  a row;  they 
are  extremely  thin,  are  ferrated,  and  are  a line 
or  a line  and  a half  wide,  fo  that  they  bear  a 
great  refemblance  to  the  leaves  of  Iceland-mofs ; 
their  colour  is  a yellowish  green.  Its  fruit  in  a 
great  meafure  refembles  unripe  juniper  berries,  is 
round,  greenifh  yellow,  almoft  fmooth  on  the 
outfide,  and  grows  under  the  leaves  on  fhort 
footftalks,  of  two  or  three  lines  length ; under 
each  leaf  are  from  one  to  three  berries,  but  I 
never  have  feen  them  exceed  that  number.  Some 
berries  were  fmall,  and  when  cut  were  quite 
hollow  and  confifted  of  a thin  peel  only,  which 
is  calculated  to  communicate  their  buoyancy  to 
the  whole  plant.  The  leaves  grow  in  proportion 
narrower,  as  they  approach  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  : their  upper  fides  are  fmooth,  the 
ribs  are  on  the  under  fides,  and  there  likewife 
appear  fmall  roots  of  two,  three,  or  four  lines 
length.  I was  told  by  our  mate  that  gulf-weed, 
dried  and  pounded,  was  given  in  America  to 
women  in  childbed,  and  befides  this  it  is  alio 
ufed  there  in  fevers.  The  whole  ocean  is  as  if 
it  were  covered  with  this  weed,  and  it  muft  alfo 
be  in  immenfe  quantities  in  the  gulf  of  Florida, 
from  whence  all  this  driving  on  the  ocean  is  faid 
to  come.  Several  little  Jhells  pointed  like  horns, 
and  Efcharce  or  Horn  wracks  are  frequently  found 
on  it : and  feldom  is  there  one  bundle  cf  this 
plant  to  be  met  with,  which  does  not  contain 
either  a minute  for  imp,  or  a fmall  crab , the  latter 
of  which  is  the  Cancer  mi  nut  us.  Dr.  Linnceus . 

Of  thefe  I colledted  eight,  and  of  the  former 
three,  all  which  I put  in  a glafs  with  water : 
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the  little  fhrimp  moved  as  fwift  as  an  arrow 
round  the  glafs,  but  fometimes  its  motion  was 
flow,  and  fometimes  it  flood  ftill  on  one  fide,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs.  If  one  of  the  little 
crabs  approached,  it  was  feized  by  its  forepaws, 
killed  and  fucked  ; for  which  reafon  they  were 
careful  to  avoid  their  fate.  It  was  quite  of  the 
fhape  of  a flirimp;  in  fwimming  it  moved  always 
on  one  fide,  the  fides  and  the  tail  moving  al- 
ternately. It  was  capable  of  putting  its  fore- 
paws entirely  into  its  mouth  : its  antennas  were 
in  continual  motion.  Having  left  thefe  little 
fhrimps  together  with  the  crabs  during  night, 
I found  on  the  morning  all  the  crabs  killed  and 
eaten  by  the  fhrimps.  The  former  moved  when 
alive  with  incredible  fwiftnefs  in  the  water. 
Sometimes  when  they  were  quite  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glafs,  with  a motion  fomething  like  to 
that  of  a Puceron  or  Podura  of  Linnaeus ; they 
came  in  a moment  to  the  furface  of  the  water. 
In  fwimming  they  moved  all  their  feet  very  clofe, 
fometimes  they  held  them  down  as  other  crabs 
do,  fometimes  they  lay  on  their  backs,  but  as 
foon  as  the  motion  of  their  feet  ceafed,  they  al- 
ways funk  to  the  bottom.  The  remaining 
fhrimps  I preferved  in  fpirits,  and  the  lofs  of  my 
little  crabs  was  foon  repaired  by  other  fpecimens 
which  are  fo  plentiful  in  each  of  the  floating 
bundles  of  gulf-weed.  For  a more  minute  de- 
fcription  of  which  I mu  ft  refer  the  reader  to 
another  work  I intend  to  publifh.  In  fome 
places  we  faw  a crab  of  the  fize  of  the  fift,  fwim- 
ming by  the  continual  motion  of  its  feet,  which 
being  at  reft,  the  animal  began  immediately  to 
5 fink« 
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fink.  And  one  time  I met  with  a great  red 
crawfiße,  or  lobfier , floating  on  the  furface  of  the 
fea. 

Blubbers,  or  Medufie  Linn,  we  found  of 
three  kinds : the  firfl:  is  the  Medufa  aurita  Linn . 
it  is  round,  purple-coloured,  opens  like  a bag, 
and  in  it  are  as  if  it  were  four  white  rings ; their 
fize  varies  from  one  inch  diameter  to  fix  inches ; 
they  have  not  that  nettling  and  burning  quality 
which  other  blubbers  have,  fuch  for  inftance  as  ' 
are  on  the  coaft  of  Norway , and  in  the  ocean. 
Thefe  we  met  chiefly  in  the  channel,  and  in  the 
Bay  of  Bifcay . 

After  having  eroded  more  than  half  of  the 
ocean  between  Europe  and  America , we  met  with 
a kind  of  blubber,  which  is  known  to  failors  by 
the  name  of  the  Spanifh  or  Portugueze  Man  of 
War , it  looks  like  a great  bladder,  or  the  lungs 
of  a quadruped,  comp  reffe  d on  both  fides,  about 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  of  a fine  purple-red  co- 
lour, and  when  touched  by  the  naked  flcin  of  the 
human  body,  it  caufes  a greater  burning  than  any 
other  kind  of  blubber.  They  are  often  over- 
turned by  the  rolling  of  the  weaves,  but  they  are 
again  {landing  up  in  an  inflant,  and  keep  the 
iharp  or  narrow  fide  uppermoft. 

Within  the  American  gulf  we  faw  not  only 
thefe  Spanif  Men  of  War,  but  another  kind  too, 
for  which  the  failors  had  no  other  name  but  that 
of  a blubber.  It  was  of  the  fize  of  a pewter 
plate,  brown  in  the  middle,  with  a pale  margin, 
which  was  in  continual  motion. 

Of  the  Lepas  anatifera  Linn . I faw  on  the 
30th  of  Aiiguft  a log  of  wood,  which  floated  on 
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the  ocean,  quite  covered.  Of  tnfeSis  I faw  in 
the  channel,  when  we  were  in  fight  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight  feveral  white  butterflies,  very  like  to  the 
Papilio  Brajjicce  Linn . They  never  fettled,  and 
by  their  venturing  at  fo  great  a diftance  from 
land  they  caufed  us  juft  aftonifhment. 

Some  common  flics  were  in  our  cabbin  alive 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  it  cannot  therefore 
be  determined  whether  they  were  originally  in 
America , or  whether  they  came  over  with  the 
Europeans . 

Of  Cetaceous fifh  we  met  with  Porpejfes , or  as 
feme  failors  call  them  Sea-hogs  * (Delphinus 
Phocrena  LinnJ  firft  in  the  channel,  and  then 
they  continued  every  where  on  this  fide  the 
Azores , where  they  are  the  only  fifh  navigators 
meet  with  ; but  beyond  thefe  iiles  they  are  fei« 
dom  feen,  till  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
America  we  faw  them  equally  frequent  to  the  very 
mouth  of  Delaware  river.  They  always  appear- 
ed in  fhoals,  feme  of  which  confifted  of  upwards 
of  an  hundred  individuals ; their  fwi aiming  was 
very  fwift,  and  though  they  often  fevam  along 
fide  of  our  fhip,  being  taken  as  it  were  with  the 
noife  caufed  by  the  fhip  cutting  the  waves,  they 

* The  name  of  Porpejfe  is  certainly  derived  from  the  name  Par- 
copefce , given  to  this  genus  by  the  Italians  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  almoft  all  the  European  nations  confpired  in  calling  them 
Sea-hogs,  their  name  being  in  German  Meer  Schwein  ; the  Danißc, 
Swedijh , and  Norwegian,  Mar/uin,  from  whence  the  French  bor- 
rowed their  Marfouin . 'The  natives  of  Iceland  call  them  Suinhual, 
i,  e.  a Swine-whale,  and  fo  likewife  the  Slavonian  nations  have 
their  Swinia  Morjkaya.  Whether  this  confent  arifes  from  their 
rooting  the  fand  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  in  quell:  of  Sand-eels  and 
Sea- worms  like  fwine,  or  from  the  vafl  quantity  of  lard  furrcund- 
lag  their  bodies,  is  uncertain,  F, 

however 
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however  foon  outwent  her,  when  they  were  tired 
with  flaring  at  her.  They  are  from  four  to 
eight  feet  long,  have  a bill  like  in  fhape  to  that 
of  a goofe,  a white  belly,  and  leap  up  into  the 
air  frequently  four  feet  high,  and  from  four  to 
eight  feet  in  length  j though  their  fnoring  indi- 
cates the  effort  which  a leap  of  that  nature  cofls 
them.  Our  failors  made  many  vain  attempts 
to  flrike  one  of  them  with  the  harp  iron  from  the 
forecaftle,  when  they  came  within  reach,  but 
their  velocity  always  eluded  their  fkill. 

Another  cetaceous  fifh,  of  the  Dolphin  kind, 
* with  which  we  met,  is  called  by  the  failors 
Bottle-nofe ; it  fwims  in  great  fhoals,  has  a head 
like  a bottle,  and  is  killed  by  a harpoon,  and  is 
fometimes  eaten.  Thefe  fifh  are  very  large,  and 
fome  fully  twelve  feet  long ; their  fhape,  and 
manner  of  tumbling  and  fwimming,  make  them 
nearly  related  to  Porpeffes.  They  are  to  be  met 
with  every  where  in  the  ocean  from  the  channel 
to  the  very  neighbourhood  of  America . 

One  Whale  we  faw  at  a diftance,  and  knew  it 
by  the  water  which  it  lpouted  up. 

A Dog-fifh  of  a confiderable  fize  followed  the 
fhip  for  a little  while,  but  it  was  foon  out  of 
fight,  without  our  being  able  to  determine  to 
which  fpecies  it  belonged : this  was  the  only 
cartilaginous  fifh  we  faw  on  the  whole  paflage. 

* Mr.  Kalm  is  certainly  miRaken  in  reckoning  the  Bottle-nofe 
amongft  the  Dolphin  kind  ; it  has  no  teeth  in  its  mouth  as  all  the 
fifh  of  that  clafs  have,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  firil  order  of 
the  Whales,  or  thofe  that  are  without  teeth.  See  Mr.  Pennant’s 
Britilh  Zoology,  Vol.  3.  p.  43.  where  it  is  called  the  beaked 
JVhalet  and  very  well  defcribed  ; a drawing  is  feen  in  the  expla- 
natory table,  n.  I.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  improper  to  call  it 
£al#na  ampnllata . F. 

Of 
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Of  the  bony  fifh,  we  faw  feveral  beyond  the 
Azores , but  never  one  on  this  fide  of  thofe  ifles ; 
one  of  them  was  of  a large  fize,  and  we  faw  it  at 
a diftance ; the  failors  called  it  an  Albecor , and 
it  is  Dr.  Linnceui s Scomber  Tbynnus. 

The  Dolphin  of  the  Engli/h  is  the  Dorado  of 
the  Portuguezey  and  Dr.  Linnceus  calls  it  Cory - 
phcena  Hippuris ; it  is  about  two  feet  and  a half 
long,  near  the  head  fix  inches  deep,  and  three 
inches  broad ; from  the  head  the  Dolphin  de- 
creafes  on  all  fides  towards  the  tail,  where  its 
perpendicular  depth  is  one  inch  and  a half,  and 
its  breadth  hardly  one  inch.  The  colour  of  the 
back  near  the  head  is  a fine  green  on  a filver 
ground,  but  near  the  tail  of  a deep  blue ; the 
belly  is  white,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  a 
deep  yellow,  on  the  fides  it  has  fome  round  pale 
brown  fpots.  It  has  fix  and  not  feven  fins  as  was 
imagined ; two  of  them  are  on  the  breaft,  two 
on  the  belly,  one  at  the  tail  extending  to  the 
anus,  and  one  along  the  whole  back,  which  is 
of  a fine  blue  : when  the  fifh  is  juft  taken  the 
extremities  of  the  moft  outward  rays  in  the  tail 
were  eight  inches  one  from  another.  Their  mo- 
tion when  they  fwam  behind,  or  along  fide  of 
the  fhip,  was  very  flow,  and  gave  a fair  oppor- 
tunity to  hit  them  with  the  harpoon,  though 
fome  are  taken  with  a hook  and  line,  and  a bait 
of  chicken  bowels,  fmall  fifh,  or  pieces  of  his 
own  fpecies,  or  the  flying  fifh,  which  latter  are 
their  chief  food  : and  it  is  by  their  chafing  them, 
that  the  flying  fifh  leave  their  element  to  find 
fhelter  in  one  to  which  they  are  ftrangers.  The 
Dolphins  fometimes  leap  a fathom  out  of  the 

water* 
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water,  and  love  to  fwim  about  calks  and  logs  of 
wood,  that  fometimes  drive  in  the  fea.  They 
are  eaten  with  thick  butter,  when  boiled,  and 
fometimes  fried,  and  afford  a palatable  food, 
but  rather  fomewhat  dry.  In  the  bellies  of  the 
fifh  of  this  fpecies  which  we  caught,  feveral  ani- 
mals were  found,  viz.  an  Oßracion ; a little  fifh 
with  blue  eyes,  which  was  yet  alive,  being  juft 
the  moment  before  fwallowed,  and  meafuring 
two  inches  in  length ; another  little  fifh  5 a 
curious  marine  infect,  and  a flying  fifh,  all 
which  not  yet  being  damaged  by  digeftion,  I 
preferved  in  fpirits. 

The  Flying  Fifi>  ( Exocoetus  volitans  Linn,) 
are  always  feen  in  great  fhoals,  fometimes  of  an 
hundred  or  more  getting  at  once  out  of  the  water, 
being  purfued  by  greater  fifli,  and  chiefly  by 
Dolphins  ; they  rife  about  a yard,  and  even  a 
fathom  above  the  water  in  their  flight,  but  this 
latter  height  they  only  are  at,  when  they  take 
their  flight  from  the  top  of  a wave ; and  fome- 
times it  is  faid  they  fall  on  the  deck  of  fhips. 
The  greateft  diftance  they  fly,  is  a good  m ulket- 
fhot,  and  this  they  perform  in  lefs  than  half  a 
minute's  time ; their  motion  is  fomewhat  like 
that  of  the  yellow-hammer,  f Ember  iza  Citrinella 
Linn.)  It  is  very  remarkable  that  I found  the 
courfe  they  took  always  to  be  againft  the  wind, 
and  though  I was  contradicted  by  the  failors, 
who  affirmed  that  they  went  at  any  direction,  I 
neverthelefs  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  a 
careful  obfervation  during  the  whole  voyage, 
according  to  which  they  fly  conftantly  either 
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diredtly  againft  the  wind,  or  fomswhat  in  art 
öblique  diredlion*. 

We  faw  likewife  the  fi(h  called  Bonelost 
(Scomber  Pelamys  Linn,)  they  were  likewife  in 
ihoals,  hunting  fome  fmaller  filh,  which  chace 
caufed  a noife  like  to  that  of  a cafcade,  becaufh 
they  were  all  fwimming  clofe  in  a body  ; but 
they  always  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  our  har- 
poons. 

Of  amphibious  animals , or  reptiles  ; we  met 
twice  with  a Turtle , one  of  which  was  lleeping* 
the  other  fwam  without  taking  notice  of  our 
fliip ; both  were  of  two  feet  diameter. 

Birds  are  pretty  frequently  feen  on  the  ocean, 
though  Aquatic  Birds  are  more  common  than 
Land  Birds . 

Hue  Petrel  (Procellaria  Pelagic  a Linn.)  was 
Our  ^companion  from  the  channel  to  the  fhores 
Of  America . Flocks  of  this  bird  were  always 
about  our  (hip,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  fea# 
which  being  cut  by  the  (hip,  forms  a fmooth 
furface,  where  they  frequently  feem  to  fettle, 
though  always  on  the  wing.  They  pick  up  or 
examine  every  thing  that  falls  accidentally  from 
the  fhip,  or  is  thrown  over  board  : little  fifh 
feem  to  be  their  chief  food ; in  day-time  they  are 
filent,  in  the  dark  clamorous ; they  are  reputed 
to  forebode  a form,  for  which  reafon  the  failors 
difliking  their  company,  complimented  them 
with  the  name  of  witches 3 but  they  are  as  fre- 

* In  Mr.  Pennant's  Pritifo  Zoology , vol.  3.  p.  28  z.  is  the  belt 
account  of  this  fifh  to  be  met  with  ; and  in  his  Britifo  Zoology „ 
illuftrated  by  Plates  and  brief  gxplanations , is  plate  xliv.  a good 
and  exa£t  drawing  of  the  filh,  the  upper  figure  reprefenting  it  wl 
front,  the  lower  Tideways.  F ^ 

Vol.  I.  C 
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quent  in  fair  weather,  without  a ftorm  following 
their  appearance.  To  me  it  appeared  as  if  they 
flayed  fometimes  half  an  hour  and  longer  under 
the  waves,  and  the  failors  aflured  me  they  did. 
They  look  like  fwallows,  and  like  them  they 
fkim  fometimes  on  the  water. 

The  Shearwater  ( Pr  ocellar  ia  Pnffiniis  Linn.) 
is  another  fea-bird,  which  we  faw  every  where 
on  our  voyage,  from  the  channel  to  the  Ame- 
rican coafts ; it  has  much  the  appearance  and 
fize  of  the  dark  grey  Sea-gull,  or  of  a Duck  ; it 
has  a brown  back,  and  commonly  a white  ring 
round  its  neck,  and  a peculiar  flow  way  of  fly- 
ing. We  plainly  faw  fome  of  thefe  birds  feed  on 
fifh. 

The  "Tropic  bird  ( Phaeton  aether eus  Linn.) 
has  very  much  the  fhape  of  a gull,  but  two  very 
long  feathers,  which  it  has  in  its  tail,  diftinguifh 
it  enough  from  any  other  bird  ; its  flight  is  often 
exceedingly  high  : the  firfl  of  this  kind  we  met 
was  at  about  forty  deg.  north  lat.  and  forty-nine 
or  fifty  deg.  weft  long,  from  London . 

Common  Gulls  (Larus  canus  Linn.)  we  faw, 
when  we  were  oppofite  the  Land's  End,  the 
moft  wefterly  cape  of  England,  and  when,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning,  we  were  oppofite  Ire- 
land. 

Terns  (Sterna  hir undo  Linn.)  though  of  a 
fomewhat  darker  colour  than  the  common  ones, 
we  found  after  the  forty*  firft  deg.  of  north  lat. 
and  forty- feVenth  deg.  weft  long,  from  London, 
very  plentifully,  and  fometimes  in  flocks  of  fome 
hundreds ; fometimes  they  fettled,  as  if  tired,  on 
our  fhip. 
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Within  the  American  gulph  we  difcovered 
a fea-bird  at  a little  diftance  from  the  fhip, 
which  the  failors  called  a Sea -hen. 

Land -birds  are  now  and  then  feen  at  fea, 
and  fometimes  at  a good  diftance  from  any  land, 
fo  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  account  for  their 
appearance  in  fo  uncommon  a place.  Auguß  the 
1 8th,  we  faw  a bird  which  fettled  on  our  fhip, 
and  was  perfectly  like  the  great  Titmoufe,  f Par  us 
major  Linn.)  upon  an  attempt  to  catch  it,  it  got 
behind  the  fails,  and  could  never  be  caught. 

Sept.  1 ft.  We  obferved  fome  Land-birds 
flying  about  our  fhip,  which  we  took  for  Sand 
Martins  f Hirundo  riparia  Linn.)  fometimes  they 
fettled  on  our  fhip,  or  on  the  fails ; they  were  of 
a greyifh  brown  colour  on  their  back,  their  breaft 
white,  and  the  tail  fomewhat  furcated;  a heavy 
fhower  of  rain  drove  them  afterwards  away. 
September  the  2d  a Swallow  fluttered  about  the 
fhip,  and  fometimes  it  fettled  on  the  mart  $ it 
feemed  to  be  very  tired ; feveral  times  it  ap- 
proached our  cabin  windows,  as  if  it  was  willing 
to  take  fhelter  there.  Thefe  cafes  happened 
about  forty  deg.  north  lat.  and  between  forty- 
feven  and  forty-nine  deg.  weft  long,  from  Lon - 
don,  and  alfo  about  twenty  deg.  long,  or  more 
than  nine  hundred  and  twenty  fea  miles  from 
any  land  whatfoever. 

Sept.  10th.  Within  the  American  gulph  a 
large  bird,  which  we  took  for  an  Owl,  and  like- 
wife  a little  bird,  fettled  on  our  fails. 

Sept.  1 2th.  A Wood-pecker  fettled  on  our 
rigging  : its  back  was  of  a fpeckled  grey,  and  it 
feemed  extremely  fatigued.  And  another  land- 
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bird  of  the  pa/ferine  clafs , endeavoured  to  take 
Ihelter  and  reft  on  our  fhip. 

Before  I entirely  take  leave  of  the  fea,  I will 
communicate  my  obfervations  on  two  curious 
phenomena. 

In  the  channel  and  in  the  ocean  we  faw,  at 
night-time,  /parks  of  fire , as  if  flowing  on  the 
water,  efpecially  where  it  was  agitated,  fome- 
times  one  Angle  fpark  fwam  for  the  fpace  of  more 
than  one  minute  on  the  ocean  before  it  vanilhed. 
The  failors  obferved  them  commonly  to  appear 
during,  and  after  a ftorm  from  the  north,  and 
that  often  the  fea  is  as  if  it  were  full  of  Are,  and 
that  fome  fuch  fhining  fparks  would  likewife 
ftick  to  the  marts  and  fails. 

Sometimes  this  light  had  not  the  appearance 
of  fparks,  but  looked  rather  like  the  phofpho- 
refcence  of  putrid  wood. 

The  Thames  water  which  made  our  proviAon 
of  frelh  water,  is  reputed  to  be  the  beft  of  any. 
It  not  only  fettled  in  the  oak  calks  it  is  kept  in, 
but  becomes  in  a little  time  ftinking,  when  flop- 
ped up  ; however,  this  naufeous  fmell  it  foon 
Jofes,  after  being  Ailed  into  large  ftone  jugs, 
and  expofed  to  the  open  frelh  air  for  two  or  three 
hours  together.  Often  the  vapours  arifing  from 
a calk  which  has  been  kept  clofe  and  flopped  up 
for  a great  while  take  Are,  if  a candle  is  held  near 
them  when  the  calk  is  opened ; and  the  Thames 
water  is  thought  to  have  more  of  this  quality 
than  any  other ; though  I was  told  that  this  even 
happened  with  any  other  water  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances. 

Now  I can  refume  my  narrative,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  obferve,  that  we  afterwards  foiled  on  the 
river  with  a fair  wind,  pretty  late  at  night.  In 
the  dawn  of  the  evening  we  parted  by  Newcqftle * 
a little  town  on  the  wertem  fliore  of  the  river 
Delaware . It  was  already  fo  dark,  that  we  could 
hardly  know  it,  but  by  the  light  which  appeared 
through  fome  of  the  windows.  The  Dutch  are 
foid  to  have  been  the  firft  founders  of  this  place, 
which  is  therefore  reckoned  the  moft  ancient  in 
the  country,  even  more  ancient  than  Philadel- 
phia. But  its  trade  can  by  no  means  be  com- 
pared with  the  Philadelphia  trade,  though  its 
fituation  has  more  advantages  in  feveräl  refpedts ; 
one  of  which  is,  that  the  river  feldom  freezes 
before  it,  and  confequently  fhips  can  come  in 
and  go  out  at  any  time.  But  near  Philadelphia 
it  is  almoft  every  winter  covered  with  ice,  fo  that 
navigation  is  interrupted  for  fome  weeks  toge- 
ther. But  the  country  about  Philadelphia  and 
farther  up,  being  highly  cultivated,  and  the 
people  bringing  all  their  goods  to  that  place, 
Newcaflle  muft  always  be  inferior  to  it. 

I mentioned,  that  the  Dutch  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  this  town.  This  happened  at  the 
time  when  this  country  was  as  yet  fubjedl  to 
Sweden.  But  the  Dutch  crept  in,  and  intended 
by  degrees  to  difpoflefs  the  Swedes , as  a people 
who  had  taken  poflfeflion  of  their  property. 
They  fucceeded  in  their  attempt ; for  the  Swedes 
not  being  able  to  bear  with  this  encroachment, 
came  to  a war,  in  which  the  Dutch  got  the  bet- 
ter. But  they  did  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
vidtory  long : for  a few  years  after,  the  Englifh 
came  and  deprived  them  of  their  acquifition,  and 
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have  ever  fince  continued  in  the  undifturbed  pof- 
feffionof  the  country.  Somewhat  later  at  night 
we  caft  anchor,  the  pilot  not  venturing  to  carry 
the  fhip  up  the  river  in  the  dark,  feveral  fands 
being  in  the  way. 

Sept.  15th.  In  the  dawn  of  the  morning  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  continued  our  voyage  up 
the  river.  The  country  was  inhabited  almoft 
every  where  on  both  Tides.  The  farm-houfes 
were  however  pretty  far  afunder.  About  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  we  failed  by  the  little 
town  of  Chefler , on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river. 
In  this  town,  our  mate,  who  was  born  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, fhewed  me  the  places,  which  the 
Swedes  ftill  inhabit. 

At  laft  we  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  had  not  been  more 
than  fix  weeks,  or  (to  fpeak  more  accurately) 
not  quite  forty- one  days  on  our  voyage  from 
Gravefend  to  this  place,  including  the  time  we 
fpent  at  Deal,  in  fupplying  ourfelves  with  the 
iieceflary  frefh  provifions,  &c.  ofir  voyage  was 
therefore  reckoned  one  of  the  fhorteft.  For  it  is 
common  in  winter-time  to  be  fourteen,  or  more 
weeks  in  coming  from  Gravefend  to  Philadelphia . 
Hardly  any  body  ever  had  a more  pleafant  voy- 
age oyer  this  great  ocean  than  we  had.  Captain 
Lawfon  affirmed  this  feveral  times.  Nay  he 
afiured  us  he  had  never  feen  fuch  calm  weather 
in  this  ocean,  though  he  had  crofled  it  very  often. 
The  wind  was  generally  fo  favourable,  that  a 
boat  of  a middling  fize  might  have  failed  in  per- 
feil  fafety.  The  fea  never  went  over  our  cabin, 
and  but  once  over  the  deck,  and  that  was  only 
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In  a fwell.  The  weather  indeed  was  fo  clear, 
that  a great  number  of  the  Germans  on  board 
flept  on  the  deck.  The  cabin  windows  needed 
not  the  lhutters.  All  thefe  are  circumftances 
which  £how  the  uncommon  goodnefs  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

Captain  Lawfoii s civility  increafed  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  voyage. 

As  foon  as  we  were  come  to  the  town,  and 
had  caft  anchor,  many  of  the  inhabitants  came 
on  board,  to  enquire  for  Letters.  They  took 
all  thofe  which  they  could  carry,  either  for  them- 
felves  or  for  their  friends.  Thofe,  which  remain-* 
ed,  the  captain  ordered  to  be  carried  on  fhore, 
and  left  at  a coffee-houfe  ; by  this  means  he  was 
rid  of  the  trouble  of  delivering  them  himfelf,  I 
afterwards  went  on  fhore  with  him.  But  before 
he  went,  he  ftriCtly  charged  the  fecond  mate,  to 
let  no  one  of  the  German  refugees  out  of  the  fhip, 
unlefs  he  paid  for  his  paffage,  or  forne  body  elfe 
paid  for  him,  or  bought  him. 

On  my  leaving  London  I received  letters  of 
recommendation  from  Mr.  Abraham  Spalding , 
Mr.  Peter  Collinfon9  Dr.  Mitchel , and  others,  to 
their  friends  here.  It  was  eafy  for  me  therefore 
to  get  acquaintance.  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin , to 
whom  Penjylvania  is  indebted  for  its  welfare,  and 
the  learned  world  for  many  new  difcoveries  in 
Electricity,  was  the  firft  who  took  notice  of  me, 
and  introduced  me  to  many  of  his  friends.  He 
gave  me  all  neceffary  inftrudtions,  and  {hewed 
me  his  kindnefs  on  many  occafions. 

I went  to-day  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jacob 
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Bengßon,  a member  of  the  Swediß  confiftory,  and 
the  fculptor  Gußavus  Hejfelius,  to  fee  the  town 
and  the  fields  which  lay  before  it.  (The  former 
is  brother  of  the  rev.  Meffrs.  Andrew  and  Samuel 
Hejfelius , both  miniflers  at  Chriftiana  in  New  Swe - 
den , and  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Hejfelius  in  the  pro-* 
vinces  of  Nerik  and  Wermeland).  My  new  friend 
had  followed  his  brother  Andrew  in  1711  to 
this  country,  and  had  fince  lived  in  it.  I found 
that  I was  now  come  into  a new  world.  When- 
ever 1 looked  to  the  ground,  I every  where  found 
fuch  plants  as  I had  never  feen  before.  When  I 
faw  a tree,  I was  forced  to  flop,  and  afk  thofe 
who  accompanied  me,  how  it  was  called.  The 
firft  plant  whic  hftruck  my  eyes  was  an  Andro - 
fogon , or  a kind  of  grafs,  and  grafs  is  a part  of 
Botany  I always  delighted  in.  I was  feized  with 
terror  at  the  thought  of  ranging  fo  many  new 
and  unknown  parts  of  natural  hiftory.  At  firft  I 
pnly  confidered  the  plants,  without  venturing  on  a 
more  accurate  examination. 

At  night  I took  up  my  lodging  with  a grocer 
who  was  a quaker,  and  I met  with  very  good 
honeft  people  in  this  houfe,  fuch  as  moft  peo- 
ple of  this  profeffion  appeared  to  me.  I and  my 
Tungßrcem , the  companion  of  my  voyage,  had 
a room,  candles,  beds,  attendance,  and  three 
meals  a day,  if  we  chofe  to  have  fo  many,  for 
twenty  (hillings  per  week  in.  Penfylvania  curren- 
cy. But  wood,  walking  and  wine,  if  required, 
tvere  to  be  paid  for  befides. 

Sept . the  16th.  Before  I proceed  I muft  give 
a (hort  defeription  of  Philadelphia , which  I fhal! 
frequently  mention  in  the  fequel  of  my  travels. 

I here 
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I here  put  down  feveral  particulars  which  I 
marked  during  my  ftay  at  that  place,  as  a help  to 
my  memory. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Penfylvania , 
a province  which  makes  part  of  what  formerly 
was  called  New  Sweden , is  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  North- America ; and  next  to  Boßon  the 
greateft.  It  is  fituated  almoft  in  the  center  of 
the  Engliflo  colonies,  and  its  lat.  is  thirty-nine 
deg.  and  fifty  min.  but  its  weft  long,  from  Lon - 
don  near  feventy-five  deg. 

This  town  was  built  in  the  year  1683,  or  as 
others  fay  in  1682,  by  the  well  known  quaker 
William  Pen,  who  got  this  whole  province  by 
a grant  from  Charles  the  fecond , king  of  England 
after  Sweden  had  given  up  its  claims  to  it.  Accor- 
ding to  Pen's  plan  the  town  was  to  have  been 
built  upon  a piece  of  land  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Skulkill , in  a 
quadrangular  form,  two  Englifh  miles  long  and 
one  broad.  The  eaftern  fide  would  therefore 
have  been  bounded  by  the  Delaware , and  the 
weftern  by  the  Skulkill . They  had  actually  be- 
gun  to  build  houfes  on  both  thefe  rivers ; for 
eight  capital  ftreets,  each  two  Englifh  miles  long, 
and  fixteen  lefler  ftreets  (or  lanes)  acrofs  them, 
each  one  mile  in  length,  were  marked  out,  with 
a confiderable  breadth,  and  in  ftrait  lines.  The 
place  was  at  that  time  almoft  an  entire  wildernefs 
covered  with  thick  forefts,  and  belonged  to  three 
Swedifh  brothers  called  Sven  s- Saner  (Sons  of 
SvenJ  who  had  fettled  in  it.  They  with  difficul- 
ty left  the  place,  the  lituation  of  which  was  very 
advantageous.  But  at  laft  they  were  perfuaded 
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to  it  by  Pen,  who  gave  them,  a few  Englifh  miles 
from  that  place,  twice  the  fpace  of  country  they 
inhabited.  However  Pen  himfelf,  and  his  de- 
fendants after  him,  have  con fiderably  lelfened  the 
ground  belonging  to  them,  by  repeated  menfu- 
rations,  under  pretence  that  they  had  taken 
more  than  they  ought. 

But  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  got  in  fuf- 
ficient  number  to  fill  a place  of  fuch  extent.  The 
plan  therefore  about  the  river  Skulkill  was  laid 
afide  till  more  favourable  circumftances  ihould 
occur,  and  the  houfes  were  only  built  along  the 
Delaware . This  river  flows  along  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  town,  is  of  great  advantage  to  its 
trade,  and  gives  a fine  profpedt.  The  houfes 
which  had  already  been  built  upon  the  Skulkill 
were  tranfplanted  hitherto  by  degrees.  This 
town  accordingly  lies  in  a very  pleafant  country, 
from  north  to  fouth  along  the  river.  It  meafures 
fomewhat  more  than  an  Engliß  mile  in  length ; 
and  its  breadth  in  fome  places  is  half  a mile  or 
more.  The  ground  is  flat  and  confifts  of  fand 
mixed  with  a little  clay.  Experience  has  fhewii 
that  the  air  of  this  place  is  very  healthy. 

The  ftreets  are  regular,  fine,  and  moil  of  them 
are  fifty  foot,  Englißj  meafure,  broad ; Arch-ßreet 
meafures  fixty-fix  feet  in  breadth,  and  Market - 
fireet  or  the  principal  ftreet,  where  the  market 
is  kept,  near  a hundred.  Thofe  which  run  lon- 
gitudinally, or  from  north  to  fouth  are  feven, 
exclufive  of  a little  one,  which  runs  along  the 
river,  to  the  fouth  of  the  market,  and  is  called 
Water-ßreet.  The  lanes  which  go  acrofs,  and 
were  intended  to  reach  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
4 Skulkill, 
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Skulk  ill,  are  eight  in  number.  They  do  not  go 
quite  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  deviate  a little  from, 
that  direction.  All  the  ftreets  except  two  which 
are  neareft  to  the  river,  run  in  a ftraight  line, 
and  make  right  angles  at  the  interfe&ions.  Some 
are  paved,  others  are  not  •,  and  it  feems  lefs  ne- 
ceflary,  fince  the  ground  is  fandy,  and  therefore 
foon  abforbs  the  wet.  But  in  moft  of  the  ftreets 
is  a paverhent  of  flags,  a fathom  or  more  broad, 
laid  before  the  houfes,  and  ports  put  on  the  out- 
iide  three  or  four  fathom  afunder.  Under  the 
roofs  are  gutters  which  are  carefully  connected 
with  pipes,  and  by  this  means,  thole  who  walk 
under  them,  when  it  rains,  or  when  the  fnow 
melts,  need  not  fear  being  wet  by  the  dropping 
from  the  roofs. 

The  houfes  make  a good  appearance,  are  fre- 
quently feveral  ftories  high,  and  built  either  of 
bricks  or  of  ftone  ; but  the  former  are  more  com- 
monly ufed,  fince  bricks  are  made  before  the 
town,  and  are  well  burnt.  The  ftone  which  has 
been  employed  in  the  building  of  other  houfes, 
is  a mixture  of  black  or  grey  glimmer , running 
in  undulated  veins,  and  of  a loofe,  and  quite 
fmall  grained  limefione , which  run  fcattered  be- 
tween the  bendings  of  the  other  veins,  and  are 
of  a grey  colour,  excepting  here  and  there  fome 
Angle  grains  of  fand,  of  a paler  hue.  The  glim- 
mer makes  the  greateft  part  of  the  ftone ; but  the 
mixture  is  fometimes  of  another  kind,  as  I lhall 
relate  hereafter  under  the  article,  eleventh  of  Oc- 
tober. This  ftone  is  now  got  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  country,  is  eafily  cut,  and  has  the  good 
quality  of  not  attracting  the  moifture  in  a wet 
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feafon.  Very  good  lime  is  burnt  every  where 
hereabouts,  for  mafonry. 

The  houfes  are  covered  with  fhingles.  The 
wood  for  this  purpofe  is  taken  from  the  Cuprejfus 
thyoides  Linn,  or  a tree  which  Swedes  here  call 
the  white  juniper -tree,  and  the  Engliß,  the  white 
cedar . Swamps  and  moraffes  formerly  were  full 
of  them,  but  at  prefent  thefe  trees  are  for  the 
greateft  part  cut  down,  and  no  attempt  has  as  yet 
been  made -to  plant  new  ones.  The  wood  is 
very  light,  rots  lefs  than  any  other  in  this  coun- 
try, and  for  that  reafon  is  exceeding  good  for 
roofs.  For  it  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  walls,  and 
will  ferve  for  forty  qr  fifty  years  together.  But 
many  people  already  begin  to  fear,  that  thefe 
roofs  will  in  time  be  looked  upon  as  having  been 
very  detrimental  to  the  city.  For  being  fo  very 
light,  moft  people  who  have  built  their  houfes 
of  flone,  or  bricks,  have  been  led  to  make  their 
walls  extremely  thin.  But  at  prefent  this  kind 
of  wood  is  almoft  entirely  deftroyed.  Whenever 
therefore  in  procefs  of  time  thefe  roofs  decay,  the 
people  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
heavier  materials  of  tiles,  or  the  like,  which  the 
walls  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear.  The 
roof  will  therefore  require  fupports,  or  the  peo- 
ple be  obliged  to  pull  down  the  walls  and  to 
build  new  ones,  or  to  take  other  fteps  for  fecur- 
ing  them.  Several  people  have  already  in  late 
years  begun  to  make  roofs  of  tiles. 

Among  the  public  buildings  I will  firfl  men- 
tion churches,  of  which  there  are  feveral,  for 
God  is  ferved  in  various  ways  in  this  country. 

i.  The  Engliß  eßablißed  church  Hands  in 

the 
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the  northern  part  of  the  town,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  market,  and  is  the  fineft  of  all.  It  has 
a little,  inconfiderable  fteeple,  in  which  is  a bell 
to  be  rung  when  it  is  time  to  go  to  church,  and 
on  burials.  It  has  likewife  a clock  which  ftrikes 
the  hours.  This  building  which  is  called  Chrift 
church,  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,  but  has  lately  been  rebuilt  and  more  ador- 
ned. It  has  twoMinifters  who  get  the  greateft  part 
of  their  falary  from  England.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  Swedtfb  mifiifter  the  rev.  Mr. 
Rudtnann , performed  the  fundlions  of  a clergy- 
man to  the  Englifl)  congregation  for  near  two 
years,  during  the  abfence  of  their  own  clergy- 
man. 

2.  The  Swedifl)  churchy  which  is  otherwife 
called  the  church  of  Weekacko , is  on  the  fou- 
thern  part  of  the  town,  and  almoft  without  it, 
on  the  river's  fide,  and  its  fituation  is  therefore 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  other.  I fhall 
have  an  opportunity  of  defcribing  it  more  exadt- 
ly,  when  1 fhall  fpeak  of  the  Swedes  in  particu- 
lar, who  live  in  this  place. 

3*  The  German  Lutheran  churchy  is  on  the 
north-weft  fide  of  the  town.  On  my  arrival  in 
America  it  had  a little  fteeple,  but  that  being  put 
up  by  an  ignorant  architedV,  before  the  walls  of 
the  church  were  quite  dry,  they  leaned  forwards 
by  its  weight,  and  therefore  they  were  forced  to 
pull  it  down  again  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1750.  About  that  time  the  congregation  receiv- 
ed a fine  organ  from  Germany . They  have  only 
one  minifter,  who  likewife  preaches  at  another 
Lutheran  church  in  Germantown . He  preaches 
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alternately  one  Sunday  in  that  church,  and  ano- 
ther in  this.  The  fir  ft  clergyman  which  the 
Lutherans  had  in  this  town,  was  the  rev.  Mr. 
Muhlenberg , who  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
church  in  1743,  and  being  called  to  another 
place  afterwards,  the  rev.  Mr,  Brunhclz  from 
Slefwick  was  his  fucceftor,  and  is  yet  here.  Both 
thefe  Gentlemen  were  fent  to  this  place  from  Hall 
in  Saxony,  and  have  been  a great  advantage  to  it 
by  their  peculiar  talent  of  preaching  in  an  edify- 
ing manner.  A little  while  before  this  church 
was  built,  the  Lutheran  Germans  had  no  clergy- 
man for  themfelves,  fo  that  the  every-where  be- 
loved Swediß,  minifter  at  Weekacko , Mr.  Dylan - 
der,  preached  likewife  to  them.  He  therefore 
preached  three  fermons  every  Sunday ; the  firft 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  Germans ; the  fecond 
to  the  Swedes ; and  the  third  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  Engliß  ; and  befides  this  he  went  all  the; 
week  into  the  country  and  inftrufted  the  Ger- 
mans who  lived  feparately  there.  He  therefore 
frequently  preached  fixteen  fermons  a week. 
And  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 1741,  the  Germans  firft  wrote  to  Germany  for 
a clergyman  for  themfelves.  This  congregation 
is  at  prefent  very  numerous,  fo  that  every  Sunday 
the  church  is  very  much  crowded.  It  has  two 
galleries,  but  no  veftry.  They  do  not  fing  the 
collects,  but  read  them  before  the  altar. 

4.  The  old  Preßyterian  church,  is  not  far 
from  the  market,  and  on  the  fouth-fide  of  Market - 
Jlreet . It  is  of  a middling  fize,  and  built  in  the 
year  1704,  as  the  infcription  on  the  northern  pe- 
diment (hews.  The  roof  is  built  almoft  hemi- 
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fpherical,  or  at  leaf!  forms  a hexagon.  The  whole 
building  hands  from  north  to  fouth,  for  the  pref- 
byterians  do  not  regard,  as  other  people  do,  whe- 
ther their  churches  look  towards  a certain  point 
of  the  heavens  or  not. 

5.  The  new  Prefiyterian  church  was  built  in 
they ear  1 750,  by  the  New-light s in  the  north- weit- 
em part  of  the  town.  By  the  name  of  New-light  s, 
are  underltood  the  people  who  have,  from  differ- 
ent religions,  become  profelytes  to  the  well  known 
Whitefield , who  in  the  years  1739,  1740,  and 
likewife  in  1744  and  1745,  travelled  through  al- 
moft  all  the  Englijh  colonies.  His  delivery,  his 
extraordinary  zeal,  and  other  talents  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  intellects  of  his  hearers,  made  him 
fo  popular  that  he  frequently,  efpecially  in  the 
two  firft  years,  got  from  eight  thoufand  to  twenty 
thoufand  hearers  in  the  fields.  His  intention  in 
thefe  travels,  was  to  colled  money  for  an  oi> 
phans  hofpital  which  had  been  ereCted  in  Georgia . 
He  here  frequently  collected  feventy  pounds  Her- 
ling at  one  fermon;  nay,  at  two  fermons  which 
he  preached  in  the  year  1740,  both  on  one  Sun- 
day, at  Philadelphia , he  got  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  profelytes  of  this  man,  or  the  above 
mentioned  new-lights , are  at  prefent  merely  a fed 
of  prefbyterians.  For  though  Whitefield  was  ori- 
ginally a clergyman  of  the  Englifi)  church,  yet 
he  deviated  by  little  and  little  from  her  doCtrines; 
and  on  arriving  in  the  year  1744  at  Bofion  in 
New  England , he  difputed  with  the  prefbyterians 
about  their  doCtrines,  fo  much  that  he  almoft 
entirely  embraced  them.  For  Whitefield  was  no 
great  difputant,  and  could  therefore  eafily  be  led 
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by  thefe  cunning  people,  whitherfoever  they 
would  have  him.  This  likewife  during  his  lat- 
ter ftav  in  America  caufed  his  audience  to  be  lefs 
numerous  than  during  the  firft.  The  new-lights 
built  firft,  in  the  year  1741,  a great  houfe  in  the 
weftern  part  of  the  town,  to  hold  divine  fervice 
in.  But  a divifion  arifing  amongft  them  after  the 
departure  of  White  field,  and  belides  on  other  ac- 
counts, the  building  was  fold  to  the  town  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1750,  and  deftined  for  a 
fchool.  The  new-light s then  built  a church  which 
I call  the  new  Prejbyterian  one.  On  its  eaftern 
pediment  is  the  following  infcription,  in  golden 
letters:  Pemplum Prefoyierianum,  annuente Numine> 
ere  Bum , Anno  Dom . MDCCL. 

6 The  old  German  reformed  church  is  built  in 
the  weft-north-weft  part  of  the  town,  and  looks 
like  the  church  in  the  Ladugoordfield  near  Stock- 
holm. It  is  not  yet  finished,  though  for  feveral 
years  together,  the  congregation  has  kept  up  di- 
vine fervice  in  it.  Thefe  Germans  attended  the 
German  fervice  at  the  Swedijh  church,  whilft  the 
Swedifij  minifter,  Mr.  Dylander , lived. — But  as 
the  Lutherans  got  a clergyman  for  themfelves  on 
the  death  of  the  laft,  thofe  of  the  reformed  church 
made  likewife  preparations  to  get  one  from  Dor- 
drecht•,  and  the  firft  who  was  fent  to  them,  was 
the  rev.  Mr.  Slaughter , whom  I found  on  my 
arrival.  But  in  the  year  1750,  another  clergyman 
of  the  reformed  church  arrived  from  Holland \ 
and  by  his  artful  behaviour,  fo  infinuated  himfelf 
into  the  favour  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Slaughters  con- 
gregation, that  the  latter  loft  almoft  half  his  au- 
dience. The  two  clergymen  then  dilputed  for 
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feveral  Sundays  together,  about  the  pulpit  ; nay, 
people  relate  that  the  new  comer  mounted  the 
pulpit  on  a Saturday,  and  flayed  in  it  all  night. 
The  other  being  thus  excluded,  the  two  parties 
in  the  audience,  made  themfelves  the  fubjedt 
both  of  the  laughter  and  of  the  fcorn  of  the 
whole  town,  by  beating  and  bruifing  each  other, 
and  committing  other  excefles.  The  affair  was 
inquired  into  by  the  magiftrates,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  rev,  Mr.  Slaughter,  the  perfon  who 
had  been  abufed. 

7.  The  new  reformed  church , was  built  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  old  one  by  the  party  of 
the  clergyman,  who  had  loft  his  caufe.  This  man 
however  had  influence  enough  to  bring  over  to 
his  party  almoft  the  whole  audience  of  his  anta- 
gonift,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1750,  and  therefore 
this  new  church  will  foon  be  ufelefs. 

8.  9.  The  Quakers  have  two  meetings,  one 
in  the  market,  and  the  other  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town.  In  them  are,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  this  people,  neither  altars,  nor  pulpits, 
nor  any  other  ornaments  ufual  in  churches;  but 
only  feats  and  fome  fconces.  They  meet  thrice 
every  Sunday  in  them,  and  befides  that  at  certain 
times  every  week  or  every  month.  I (hall  mention 
more  "about  them  hereafter. 

10.  The  Baptißs  have  their  fervice,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town. 

11.  The  Roman  Catholicks  have  in  the  fouth- 
weft  part  of  the  town  a great  houfe,  which  is 
well  adorned  within,  and  has  an  organ. 

12.  The  Moravian  Brethren  have  hired  a 
great  houfe,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  in 
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which  they  performed  the  fervice  both  in  German 
and  in  Englifi;  not  only  twice  or  three  times 
every  Sunday,  but  likewife  every  night  after  it  is 
grown  dark.  But  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1750, 
they  were  obliged  to  drop  their  evening  meetings; 
fome  wanton  young  fellows  having  feveral  times 
difturbed  the  congregation,  by  an  inftrument 
founding  like  the  note  of  a cuckoo;  for  this  noife 
they  made  in  a dark  corner,  not  only  at  the  end 
of  every  ftanza,  but  likewife  at  that  of  every  line, 
whilft  they  were  finging  a hymn. 

Those  of  the  Engtifb  church,  the  New-lights, 
the  Quakers,  and  the  Germans  of  the  reformed 
religion,  have  each  of  them  their  burying  places 
on  one  fide  out  of  town,  and  not  near  their 
churches,  though  the  firft  of  thefe  fometimes 
make  an  exception.  All  the  others  bury  their 
dead  in  their  church-yards,  and  the  Moravian  bre- 
thren bury  where  they  can.  The  Negroes  are  bu- 
ried in  a particular  place  out  of  town. 

I now  proceed  to  mention  the  other  publick 
buildings  in  Philadelphia . 

The  'Town-hail,  or  the  place  where  theaflem-' 
blies  are  held,  is  lituated  in  the  wertem  part  of  the 
town;  it  is  a fine  large  building,  having  a tower 
with  a bell  in  the  middle,  and  is  the  greateft  or- 
nament to  the  town.  The  deputies  of  each  pro- 
vince meet  in  it  commonly  every  OSlober , or  even 
more  frequently  if  circumrtances  require  it,  in 
order  to  confider  of  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  to  hold  their  parliaments  or  diets  in  mini- 
ature. There  they  revife  the  old  laws,  and  make 
new  ones. 

On  one  fide  of  this  building  ftands  the  Li - 
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hrary , which  was  firft  begun  in  the  year  1742, 
on  a publick-fpirited  plan,  formed  and  put  in  ex- 
ecution by  the  learned  Mr.  Franklin . For  he 
perfuaded  firft  the  moft  fubftantial  people  in 
town  to  pay  forty  {hillings  at  the  outfet,  and  af- 
terwards annually  ten  {hillings,  all  in  Penfylvania 
currency,  towards  purchafing  all  kinds  of  ufeful 
books.  The  fubfcribers  are  intitled  to  make  ufe  of 
the  books.  Other  people  are  likewife  at  liberty  to 
borrow  them  for  a certain  time,  but  muft  leave 
a pledge,  and  pay  eight-pence  a week  for  a folio 
volume,  fix-pence  for  a quarto,  and  four-pence 
for  all  others  of  a fmaller  fize.  As  foon  as  the 
time,  allowed  a perfon  for  the  perufal  of  the  vo- 
lume, is  elapfed,  it  muft  be  returned,  or  he  is 
fined.  The  money  arifing  in  this  manner  is  em- 
ployed for  the  falary  of  the  librarian,  and  for  pur- 
chafing new  books.  There  is  already  a fine  col- 
lection of  excellent  works,  moft  of  them  Englißj, 
many  French  and  Latin , but  few  in  any  other 
language.  The  fubfcribers  were  fo  kind  to  me,  as 
to  order  the  librarian,  during  my  ftay  here,  to 
lend  me  every  book,  which  I fhould  want,  with- 
out requiring  any  payment.  The  library  was 
open  every  Saturday  from  four  to  eight  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Befides  the  books,  feveral  mathe- 
matical and  phyfical  inftruments,  and  a large 
collection  of  natural  curiofities,  were  to  be  feen  m 
it.  Several  little  libraries  were  founded  in  the 
town  on  the  fame  footing  or  nearly  with  this. 

The  Court  Houfe  ftands  in  the  middle  of  Mar- 
ket-flreet>  to  the  weft  of  the  market ; it  is  a fine 
building,  with  a little  tower  in  which  there  is  a 
bell.  Below  and  round  about  this  building  the 
market  is  properly  kept  every  week. 
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The  building  of  the  Academy  is  in  the  wertem 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  formerly,  as  I have  be- 
fore mentioned,  a meeting-houfe  of  the  followers 
of  Whitefield , but  they  fold  it  in  the  year  1750, 
and  it  was  deftined  to  be  the  feat  of  an  univerfity, 
or  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  more  exadt  terms,  to  be  a 
college ; it  was  therefore  fitted  up  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  youths  are  here  only  taught  thofe 
things  which  they  learn  in  our  common  fchools; 
but  in  time,  fuch  lectures  are  intended  to  be  read 
here  as  are  ufual  in  real  univerfities. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war,  a redoubt  was 
eredted  here,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  near 
the  river,  to  prevent  the  French  and  Spaniß  pri- 
vateers from  landing.  But  this  was  done  after 
a very  ftrong  debate.  For  the  quakers  oppofed  all 
fortifications,  as  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  their 
religion,  which  allow  not  chriftians  to  make  war 
either  offenfive  or  defenfive,  but  diredt  them  to 
place  their  truft  in  the  Almighty  alone.  Several 
papers  were  then  handed  about  for  and  againft 
the  opinion.  But  the  enemy’s  privateers  having 
taken  feveral  veflels  belonging  to  the  town,  in 
the  river,  many  of  the  quakers,  if  not  all  of  them, 
found  it  reafonable  to  forward  the  building  of 
the  fortification  as  much  as  poffible,  at  leaft  by  a 
fupply  of  money. 

Of  all  the  natural  advantages  of  the  town,  its 
temperate  climate  is  the  moft  confiderable,  the 
winter  not  being  over  fevere,  and  its  duration  but 
fhort,  and  the  iummer  not  too  hot ; the  country 
round  about  bringing  forth  thofefruits  in  the  great- 
eft  plenty,  which' are  raifed  by  hufbandry.  Their 
September  and  "Otlober  are  like  the  beginning  of 
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the  Swedijh  Anguß.  And  the  firft  days  in  their 
February  are  frequently  as  pleafant,  as  the  end  of 
April  and  the  beginning  of  May  in  Sweden.  Even 
their  coldeft  days  in  fome  winters  have  been  no 
feverer,  than  the  days  at  the  end  of  autumn  are 
in  the  middlemoft  parts  of  Sweden , and  the  fouth- 
ern  ones  of  Finland . 

The  good  and  clear  water  in  Philadelphia  is 
likewife  one  of  its  advantages.  For  though  there 
are  no  fountains  in  the  town,  yet  there  is  a well 
in  every  houfe,  and  feveral  in  the  ftreets,  all  which 
afford  excellent  water  for  boiling,  drinking,  wafh- 
ing,  and  other  ufes.  The  water  is  commonly  met 
with  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  The  water  of 
the  river  Delaware  is  likewife  good.  But  in  mak- 
ing the  wells,  a fault  is  frequently  committed, 
which  in  feveral  places  of  the  town  fpoils  the 
water,  which  is  naturally  good ; I (hall  in  the  fe- 
quel  take  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  further 
about  it. 

The  Delaware  is  exceeding  convenient  for 
trade.  It  is  one  of  the  greateft  rivers  in  the  world : 
is  three  Englifle  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  two 
miles  at  the  town  of  W ilmington,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  at  Philadelphia.  This  city  lies 
within  ninety  or  an  hundred  Englifl)  miles  from 
the  fea,  or  from  the  place  where  the  river 
Delaware  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  that 
name.  Yet  its  depth  is  hardly  ever  lefs  than 
five  or  fix  fathom.  The  greateft  (hips  therefore 
can  fail  quite  up  to  the  town  and  anchor  in  good 
ground  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  on  the  fide  of  the 
bridge.  The  water  here  has  no  longer  a faltifli 
tafte,  and  therefore  all  deftrudtive  worms,  which 
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have  faftened  themfelves  to  the  {hips  in  the  fea, 
and  have  pierced  holes  into  them,  either  die,  or 
drop  off,  after  the  fjiip  has  been  here  for  a 

while. 

The  only  difadvantage  which  trade  labours 
tinder  here,  is  the  freezing  of  the  river  almoft 
every  winter  for  a month  or  more.  For  during 
that  time  the  navigation  is  entirely  flopped. 
But  this  does  not  happen  at  Bofton , New  York , 
and  other  towns  which  are  nearer  the  fea. 

The  tide  comes  up  to  Philadelphia,  and  even 
goes  thirty  miles  higher,  to  Trenton . The  differ- 
ence between  high  and  low  water  is  eight  feet 
at  Philadelphia . 

The  cataradls  of  the  Delaware,  near  Trenton, 
and  of  the  Skulkill,  at  fome  diftance  from  Phila- 
delphia, make  tbefe  rivers  ufelefs  further  up  the 
country,  in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  goods 
either  from  or  to  Philadelphia.  Both  muft  there- 
fore be  carried  on  waggons  or  carts.  It  has 
therefore  already  been  thought  of  to  make  thefe 
two  rivers  navigable  in  time,  at  leaff  for  large 
boats  and  fmall  vefiels. 

Several  fhips  are  annually  built  of  American 
oak,  in  the  docks  which  are  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  and  about  it,  yet  they  can  by 
no  means  be  put  in  comparifon  with  thofe  built 
of  European  oak,  in  point  of  goodnefs  and  dura- 
tion. 

The  town  carries  on  a great  trade,  both  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  world,  efpecially  to  the  Weft  Indies , 
South  America,  and  the  Antilles ; to  England,  Ire- 
land, Portugal,  and  to  feveral  Englifto  colonies  in 
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North  America . Yet  none  but  Englifl  {hips  are 
allowed  to  come  into  this  port. 

Philadelphia  reaps  the  greateft  profits  from 
its  trade  to  the  Wefl  Indies . For  thither  the  inha- 
bitants fhip  almoft  every  day  a quantity  of  flour, 
butter,  flefh  and  other  victuals;  timber,  plank, 
and  the  like.  In  return  they  receive  either  fu- 
gar,  molafles,  rum,  indigo,  mahogany,  and  other 
goods,  or  ready  money.  The  true  mahogany, 
which  grows  in  Jamaica , is  at  prefent  almoft  all 
cut  down. 

They  fend  both  Wefl  India  goods,  and  their 
own  productions  to  England ; the  latter  are  all 
forts  of  woods,  efpecially  black  walnut,  and  oak 
planks  for  fhips;  (hips  ready  built,  iron,  hides, 
and  tar.  Yet  this  latter  is  properly  bought  in 
New  Jerfey , the  forefts  of  which  province  are 
ccnfequently  more  ruined  than  any  others.  Ready 
money  is  likewife  fent  over  to  England ; from 
whence  in  return  they  get  all  forts  of  goods  there 
manufactured,  viz.  fine  and  coarfe  cloth,  linen, 
iron  ware,  and  other  wrought  metals,  and  Eafl 
India  goods.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Eng- 
land fupplies  Philadelphia  with  almoft  all  fluffs 
and  manufactured  goods  which  are  wanted  here, 

A great  quantity  of  linfeed  goes  annually 
to  Irelandy  together  with  many  of  the  fhips 
which  are  built  here.  Portugal  gets  wheat,  corn, 
flour,  and  maize  which  is  not  ground.  Spain 
fometimes  takes  fomecorn.  But  all  the  money, 
which  is  got  in  thefe  feveral  countries,  muft  im- 
mediately be  fent  to  England , in  payment  for  the 
goods  which  are  got  from  thence,  and  yet  thofe 
fains  are  not  fufficient  to  pay  all  the  debts. 
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But  to  fhew  more  exactly,  what  the  town 
and  province  have  imported  from  England , in 
different  years,  I fhall  here  infert  an  extra#  from 
the  Englifh  cuflom-houfe  books,  which  I got  from 
the  engineer  Lewis  Evans,  at  Philadelphia.  This 
gentleman  had  defired  one  of  his  friends  in  London 
to  fend  him  a complete  account  of  all  the  goods 
fhipped  from  England  to  Penfylvania  in  feveral 
years.  He  got  this  account,  and  though  the 
goods  are  not  enumerated  in  it,  yet  their  value  in 
money  is  calculated.  Such  extracts  from  the 
cuftom-houfe  books  have  been  made  for  every 
North- American  province,  in  order  to  convince 
the  Englifh  Parliament,  that  thofe  provinces  have 
taken  greater  quantities  of  the  goods  in  that  king- 
dom ever  fmce  they  have  turned  their  money  into 
bills. 

I have  taken  the  copy  from  the  original  it- 
felf  j and  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  it  begins  with 
the  Chrjftmas  of  the  year  1722,  and  ends  about 
the  fame  time  of  the  year  1747.  In  the  fiirft  co-* 
lumn  is  the  value  of  the  foreign  goods,  the  duty 
for  which  has  already  been  paid  in  England . The 
fecond  column  fhews  the  value  of  the  goods  ma- 
nufactured in  England  and  exported  to  Penfylva- 
nia. And  in  the  Jaft  column  thefe  two  lums  are 
added  together,  but  at  the  bottom  each  of  the 
grolumns  is  call  up. 

Büt  this  table  does  not  include  the  goods 
which  are  annually  fhipped  in  great  quantities 
to  Penfylvania  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  among 
which  is  a great  quantity  of  linen. 
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The  Value  of  the  Goods  annually  fhipped  from  England 
to  Penjylvania. 
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The  whole  extent  of  the  Philadelphia  trade  may 
be  comprehendedfrom  thenumber  of  fhips,  which 
annually  arrive  at  and  fail  from  this  town.  I intend 
to  infert  here  a table  of  a few  years,  which  I 
have  taken  from  the  gazettes  of  the  town.  The 
fhips  coming  and  going  in  one  year,  are  to  be 
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reckoned  from  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  of  that 
year,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  of  the  next. 


The  Year. 

Ships  arrived. 

Ships  failed. 

*735 

*99 

212. 

174° 

3°7 

208. 

*74* 

292 

3°9‘ 

*7  44 

229 

271. 

*745 

280 

3°*- 

1746 

273 

293* 

But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  trade  of 
Philadelphia , and  of  all  the  Engliß  colonies,  will 
rather  decreafe  than  encreafe,  in  cafe  no  provi- 
fion  is  made  to  prevent  it,  I {hall  hereafter 
plainly  {hew  upon  what  foundation  this  de- 
creafe of  trade  is  likely  to  take  place. 

The  town  not  only  furnifhes  moft  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Penfyhania  with  the  goods  which  they 
want,  but  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Jerfey  come  every  day  and  carry  on  a great  trade. 

The  town  has  two  great  fairs  every  year;  one 
in  May , and  the  other  in  November , both  on  the 
fifteenth  days  of  thofe  two  months.  But  befides 
thefe  fairs,  there  are  every  week  two  market  days, 
viz.  Wednefday  and  Saturday . On  thofe  days  the 
country  people  in  Penfyhania  and  New  Jerfey 
bring  to  town  a quantity  of  victuals,  and  other 
productions  of  the  country,,  and  this  is  a great  ad  - 
vantage to  the  town.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wiflhed 
that  the  like  regulation  might  be  made  in  our 
S wediß  towns.  You  are  fure  to  meet  with  every 
produce  of  the  feafon,  which  the  country  affords, 
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on  the  market-days.  But  on  other  days,  they 
are  in  vain  fought  for. 

Provisions  are  always  to  be  got  frefh  here, 
and  for  that  reafon  moft  of  the  inhabitants  ne- 
ver buy  more  at  a time,  than  what  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  till  the  next  market-day.  In  fummer  there 
is  a market  almoft  every  day ; for  the  victuals  do 
not  keep  well  in  the  great  heat.  There  are  two 
places  in  the  town  where  thefe  markets  are  kept ; 
but  that  near  the  court- houfe  is  the  principal. 
It  begins  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morn«> 
ing,  and  ends  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

The  town  is  not  enclofed,  and  has  no  other 
cuftom-houfe  than  the  great  one  for  the  {hips. 

The  governor  of  the  wholeprovince  lives  here; 
and  though  he  is  nominated  by  the  heirs  of  Pen , 
yet  he  cannot  take  that  office  without  being  con- 
firmed by  the  king  of  England. 

The  quakers  of  almoft  all  parts  of  North - 
America , have  their  great  affembly  here  once  a 
year. 

In  1743,  a fociety  for  the  advancement  of  the 
fciences  was  erefted  here.  Its  objects  would  have 
been  the  curiofities  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture, mathematics,  phyfick,  chemiftry,  ceconomy, 
and  manufactures.  But  the  war,  which  ienfued 
immediately,  {topped  all  defigns  of  this  nature, 
and  fince  that  time,  nothing  has  been  done  to- 
wards eftablifihing  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

The  declination  of  the  needle  was  here  ob- 
ferved  on  the  thirtieth  of  OBober  1750,  old  ftyle, 
to  be  five  deg.  and  forty-five  min.  weft.  It  was 
examined  by  the  new  meridian,  which  was 
drawn  at  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  the  fame 
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year,  and  extended  a mile  in  length.  By  experi- 
ence it  appears,  that  this  declination  leffens  about 
a degree  in  twenty  years  time. 

The  greateft  difference  in  the  rifing  and  fall- 
ing of  the  barometer,  is,  according  to  the  obferva- 
tions  made  for  feveral  years  together  by  Mr, 
James  Logan,  found  at  20  59  and  30"  78. 

Here  are  three  printers,  and  every  week  two 
Engl  iß),  and  one  German  news-paper  is  printed. 

In  1732,  on  the  fifth  of  September , old  ftyle, 
a little  earthquake  was  felt  here  about  noon,  and 
at  the  fame  time  at  Boflon  in  New  England,  and 
at  Montreal  in  Canada,  which  places  are  above 
fixty  Swedifl)  miles  afunder. 

In  November  173 7,  the  well  known  prince 
from  mount  Lebanon , Sheich  Sidi,  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  his  travels  through  moft  of  the£«* 
glifi>  American  colonies.  And  in  the  fame  year  a 
fecond  earthquake  was  felt  about  eleven  o’clock 
at  night,  on  the  feventh  of  December . But  it  did 
not  continue  above  half  a minute,  and  yet  it  was 
felt,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  gazettes,  at 
the  fame  hour  in  Newcaflle , New  York,  New  Lon- 
don, Boß  on,  and  other  towns  of  New  Engla?id . 
It  had  therefore  likewife  reached  feveral  miles. 

The  count  SinzendorJ*  arrived  here  in  the 
December  of  the  year  1741,  and  continued  till 
the  next  fpring.  His  uncommon  behaviour  per- 
fuaded  many  Englißemen  of  rank,  that  he  was 
difordered  in  his  head. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  the  exadt  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia . In  the 
year  1746,  they  were  reckoned  above  ten  thou- 
'*  Head  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  F. 

fand. 
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fand,  and  fince  that  time  their  number  is  incre- 
dibly encreafed.  Neither  can  it  be  made  out  from 
the  Bills  of  mortality,  fince  they  are  not  kept 
regularly  in  all  the  churches.  I fhall,  however, 
mention  fome  of  thofe  which  appeared  either  in 
the  gazettes,  or  in  bills  printed  on  purpofe. 


Year. 

Dead. 

Year. 

Dead. 

Year. 

Dead. 

1730 

227 

1741 

345 

1745 

420 

*73  8 

250 

1742 

4°9 

1748 

672 

*739 

35° 

*743 

425 

1749 

758 

1740 

290 

1744 

41c 

1750 

716 

From  thefe  bills  of  mortality  it  alfo  appears, 
that  the  difeafes  which  are  the  moft  fatal,  are 
confumptions,  fevers,  convulfions,  pleurifies, 
haemorrhages,  and  dropfies. 

The  number  of  thofe  that  are  born  cannot  be 
determined,  fince  in  many  churches  no  order  is 
obferved  with  regard  to  this  affair.  The  quakers, 
who  are  the  moft  numerous  in  this  town,  never 
baptize  their  children,  though  they  take  a pretty 
exadt  account  of  all  who  are  born  among  them. 

It  is  likewife  impoftible  to  guefs  at  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  from  the  dead,  becaufe  the 
town  gets  fuch  great  fupplies  annually  from  other 
countries.  In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1749,  near 
twelve  thoufand  Germans  came  over  to  Philadel- 
phia, many  of  whom  ftaid  in  that  town.  In  the 
fame  year  the  houfes  in  Philadelphia  were  counted, 
and  found  to  be  two  thoufand  and  feventy-fix  in 
number. 

The  town  is  now  quite  filled  with  inhabitants, 
which  in  regard  to  their  country,  religion,  and 
trade,  are  very  different  from  each  other.  You 
• meet 
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meet  with  excellent  mafters  in  all  trades,  and  many 
things  are  made  here  full  as  well  as  in  England . 
Yet  no  manufactures,  efpecially  for  making  fine 
cloth,  are  eftablifhed.  Perhaps  thereafonis,  that 
it  can  be  got  with  fo  little  difficulty  from  Eng* 
land , and  that  the  breed  of  fheep  which  is  brought 
over,  degenerates  in  procefs  of  time,  and  affords 
but  a coarfe  wool. 

Here  is  great  plenty  of  provifions,  and  their 
prices  are  very  moderate.  There  are  no  examples 
of  an  extraordinary  dearth. 

Every  one  who  acknowledges  God  to  be  the 
Creator,  preferver,  and  ruler  of  all  things,  and 
teaches  or  undertakes  nothing  againft  the  ftate,  or 
againft  the  common  peace,  is  at  liberty  to  fettle, 
ftay,  and  carry  on  his  trade  here,  be  his  religious 
principles  ever  fo  ftrange.  No  one  is  here  mo- 
lefted  on  account  of  the  erroneous  principles  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  follows,  if  he  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  above-mentioned  bounds.  And  he  is 
fo  well  fecured  by  the  laws  in  his  perfon  and  pro- 
perty, and  enjoys  fuch  liberties,  that  a citizen 
of  Philadelphia  may  in  a manner  be  faid  to  live  in 
his  houfe  like  a king. 

On  a careful  confideration  of  what  I have  al- 
ready faid,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  this 
city  fhould  rife  fo  fuddenly  from  nothing,  into 
fuch  grandeur  and  perfection,  without  fuppofing 
any  powerful  monarch’s  contributing  to  it,  either 
by  punching  the  wicked,  or  by  giving  great  fup- 
plies  in  money.  And  yet  its  fine  appearance,  good 
regulations,  agreeable  fituation,  natural  advanta- 
ges, trade,  riches  and  power,  are  by  no  means 
inferior  to  thofe  of  any,  even  of  the  moft  ancient 
towns  in  Europe . It  has  not  been  neceflary  to 
9 * force 
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force  people  to  come  and  fettle  here  ; on  the  con- 
trary, foreigners  of  different  languages  have  left 
their  country,  houfes,  property,  and  relations, 
and  ventured  over  wide  and  ftortny  feas,  in  order 
to  come  hither.  Other  countries,  which  have 
been  peopled  for  a long  fpace  of  time,  complain 
of  the  fmall  number  of  their  inhabitants.  But 
Penjylvania, , which  was  no  better  than  a defart 
in  the  year  1681,  and  hardly  contained  five  hun- 
dred people,  now  vies  with  feveral  kingdoms  in 
Europe  in  number  of  inhabitants.  It  has  re- 
ceived numbers  of  people,  which  other  coun- 
tries, to  their  infinite  lofs,  have  either  negledted 
or  expelled, 

A wretched  old  wooden  building,  on  a hill 
near  the  river  fomewhat  north  of  the  Wickako 
churchy  belonging  to  one  of  the  Sons  of  Sven,  of 
whom,  as  before  mentioned,  the  ground  was 
bought  for  building  Philadelphia  upon,  is  pre~ 
ferved  on  purpofe,  as  a memorial  of  the  poor 
ftate  of  that  place  before  the  town  was  built  on 
it.  Its  antiquity  gives  it  a kind  of  fuperiority 
over  all  the  other  buildings  in  town,  though  in 
itfelf  the  word:  of  all.  This  hut  was  inhabited, 
whilft  as  yet  flags,  deers,  elks,  and  beavers,  at 
broad  day-light,  lived  in  the  future  ftreets, 
church-yards,  and  market-places  of  Philadelphia . 
The  noife  of  a fpinning  wheel  was  heard  in  this 
houfe,  before  the  manufactures  now  eftablifhed 
were  thought  of,  or  Philadelphia  built.  But  with 
all  thefe  advantages,  this  houfe  is  ready  to  fall 
down,  and,  in  a few  years  to  come,  it  will  be  as 
difficult  to  find  the  place  where  it  flood,  as  it  was 
unlikely  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  that  one  of 

the 
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the  greateft  towns  in  America  fhould  in  a fhort 
time  ftand  clofe  up  to  it. 

Sept.  7th.  Mr.  Peter  Cocky  a merchant  of 
this  town,  aflured  me  that  he  had  laft  week 
himfelfbeen  a fpeftatorof  a fnake’s  fwallowing 
a little  bird.  This  bird,  which  from  its  cry  has 
the  name  of  Cat  birdy  (Mufcicapa  Carolinenßs 
Linn.)  flew  from  one  branch  of  a tree  to  another, 
and  was  making  a doleful  tune.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  tree,  but  at  a fathom’s  diftance  from  the 
ftem,  lay  one  of  the  great  black  fnakes,  with  its 
head  continually  upright,  pointing  towards  the 
bird,  which  was  always  fluttering  about,  and 
now  and  then  fettling  on  the  branches.  At  firffc 
it  only  kept  in  the  topmoft  branches,  but  by  de- 
grees it  came  lower  down,  and  even  flew  upon 
the  ground,  and  hopped  to  the  place  where  the 
fnake  lay,  which  immediately  opened  its  mouth, 
caught  the  bird,  and  fwallowed  it ; but  it  had 
fcarce  finifhed  its  repaft  before  Mr.  Cock  came  up 
and  killed  it.  I was  afterwards  told  that  this 
kind  of  fnakes  was  frequently  obferved  to  purfue 
little  birds  in  this  manner.  It  is  already  well 
Jcnown  that  the  rattle-fnake  does  the  fame. 

As  I walked  out  into  the  fields  I found  feveral 
European  and  even  Swedifi)  plants  growing  there. 
But  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  Americay  are 
much  more  numerous. 

The  Virginian  maple  grows  in  plenty  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Delaware . The  Englifi  in  this 
country  call  it  either  Buttonwoody  or  Waterbeech , 
which  latter  name  is  mo  ft  ufual.  The  Swedes 
call  it  Wattenboky  or  Wafiok . It  is  Linnaeus* s 
Plat  anus  occidentalism  See  Cateßy s Nat.  Hift.  of 
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Carolina , vol.  1.  p.  56.  t.  56.  It  grows  for  the 
greateft  part  in  low  places,  but  efpecially  on  the 
edge  of  rivers  and  brooks.  But  thefe  trees  are 
eafily  tranfplanted  to  more  dry  places,  if  they  be 
only  filled  with  good  foil  ; and  as  their  leaves  are 
large,  and  their  foliage  thick,  they  are  planted 
about  the  houfes  and  in  gardens,  to  afford  a plea- 
fant  fhade  in  the  hot  feafon.  Some  of  the  Swedes 
had  boxes,  pails,  and  the  like,  made  of  the  bark 
of  this  tree  by  the  native  Americans.  They  fay 
that  thofe  people,  whilft  they  were  yet  fettled 
here,  made  little  difhes  of  this  bark  for  gather-» 
ing  whortleberries.  This  tree  likewife  grows  in 
mar  flies,  or  in  fwampy  fields,  where  afli  and 
red  maple  commonly  grow.  They  are  frequently 
as  tall  and  thick  as  the  beft  of  our  fir  trees. 
The  feed  flays  on  them  till  fpring,  but  in  the 
middle  of  April  the  pods  open  and  fhed  the  feeds. 
Query,  Whether  they  are  not  ripe  before  that 
time,  and  confequently  fooner  fit  for  fowing  ? 
This  American  maple  is  remarkable  for  its  quick 
growth,  in  which  it  exceeds  all  other  trees. 
There  are  fuch  numbers  of  them  on  the  low" 
meadows  between  Philadelphia  and  the  ferry  at 
Gloucefler , on  both  fides  of  the  road,  that  in 
fummer-time  you  go  as  it  were  through  a fhady 
walk.  In  that  part  of  Philadelphia  which  is  near 
the  Swedifh  church,  fome  great  trees  of  this  kind 
ftand  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the  year 
1750,  on  the  15th  of  May>  I faw  the  buds  füll 
on  them ; and  in  the  year  1749  they  began  to 
flower  on  the  eighth  of  that  month.  Several  trees 
of  this  fort  are  planted  at  Chelfea>  near  London , 
Vol.  I.  E and 
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and  they  now,  in  point  of  height,  vie  with  the 
tailed:  oak. 

Sept . 1 8th.  In  the  morning  I went  with  the 
Swedift)  painter,  Mr.  Heffelius , to  the  country 
feat  of  Mr.  Bartram,  which  is  about  four  Eng - 
liflj  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Philadelphia , at  fome 
di fiance  from  the  high  road  to  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Carolina . I had  therefore  the  firft 

opportunity  here,  of  getting  an  exadt  knowledge 
of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  which  was  a plain 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  trees  with  deciduous 
leaves.  The  ground  was  fandy,  mixed  with 
clay  ; but  the  land  feemed  to  be  in  greater  quan- 
tity. In  fome  parts  the  wood  was  cut  down, 
and  we  faw  the  habitations  of  fome  country  peo- 
ple, whofe  corn-fields  and  plantations  were 
round  their  farm-houfes.  The  wood  was  full  of 
mulberry-trees,  walnut-trees  of  feveral  kinds, 
chefnut-trees,  faffafras,  and  the  like.  Several 
forts  of  wild  vines  clafped  their  tendrils  round, 
and  climbed  up  to  the  lummits  of  the  higheft 
trees  •,  and  in  other  places  they  twined  round  the 
enclofures,  fo  thick,  that  the  latter  almoft  funk 
down  under  their  weight.  The  Perfimon , or 
Diofpyros  Virginiana  Linn . Ip.  pi.  p.  1510,  grew 
in  the  marfhy  fields,  and  about  fprings.  Its 
little  apples  looked  very  well  already,  but  are, 
not  fit  for  eating,  before  the  frofl  has  affedted 
them,  and  then  they  have  a very  fine  tafte. 
Hejfelius  gathered  fome  of  them,  and  defired  my 
fervant  to  tafte  of  the  fruits  of  the  land ; but  this 
poor  credulous  fellow  had  hardly  bit  into  them, 
when  he  felt  the  qualities  they  have  before  the 
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froft  has  penetrated  them.  For  they  con  traded 
his  mouth  fo  that  he  could  hardly  fpeak,  and 
had  a very  difagreeable  tafte.  This  difgufted 
him  fo  much  that  he  was  with  difficulty  per- 
fuaded  to  tafte  of  it  during  the  whole  of  our  ftay 
in  America,  notwithftanding  it  lofes  all  its  aci- 
dity, and  acquires  an  agreeable  flavour  in  autumn 
and  towards  the  beginning  of  winter.  For  the 
fellow  always  imagined,  that  though  he  fhould 
eat  them  ever  fo  late  in  the  year,  they  would  ftill 
retail  the  fame  difagreeable  tafte. 

To  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  are  will- 
ing to  know  how  the  woods  look  in  this  country , 
and  whether  or  no  the  trees  in  them  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  found  in  our  forefts,  I here  infert  a 
fmall  catalogue  of  thofe  which  grow  fponta- 
neoufly  in  the  woods  which  are  neareft  to  Phila - 
delphid.  But  I exclude  fuch  fhrubs  as  do  not 
attain  any  confiderable  height.  I fhall  put  that 
tree  firft  in  order,  which  is  moft  plentiful,  and  fo 
on  with  the  reft,  and  therefore  trees  which  1 have 
found  but  Angle,  though  near  the  town,  will  be 
laft, 

1.  Quercus  alba , the  white  oak,  in  good 
ground. 

2.  ^uercus  rubra,  or  the  black  oak. 

3.  Queren s Hifpanica , the  Spanißo  oak,  a variety 
of  the  preceding. 

4.  Juglans  alba,  hiccory,  a kind  of  walnut- 
tree,  of  which  three  or  four  varieties  are  to  be 
met  with. 

5.  Rub  us  occidentalis,  or  American  blackberry 

ftirub, 
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6.  Acer  rubrum , the  maple  tree  with  red 
flowers,  in  fvvamps. 

7.  Rhus  glabra , the  fmooth  leaved  Sumach,  in 
the  woods,  on  high  glades,  and  old  corn-fields. 

8.  Vitis  labrufca  and  Vulpina,  vines  of  feveral 
kinds. 

9.  Sambucus  Canadenßs>  American  Elder  tree, 
along  the  hedges  and  on  glades. 

10.  Hpuercus  pkellosy  the  fwamp  oak,  in  mo- 
rafles. 

1 1 . Azalea  lutea , the  American  upright  ho- 
ney-fuckle,  in  the  woods  in  dry  places. 

12.  Crattfgus  Crus  galli , the  Virginian  Aza- 
role,  in  woods. 

13.  Vaccinium  — , a fpecies  of  whortle^ 

berry  fhrub. 

14.  tejuercus  prinus,  the  chefnut  oak,  in  good 
ground. 

1 5.  Comus  floriday  the  cornelian  cherry,  in  all 
kinds  of  ground. 

16.  Liriodendron  Tu  lip  if  er  a y the  tulip  tree,  in 
every  kind  of  foil. 

1 7.  Prunus  Virginiana , the  wild  cherry  tree. 

18.  Vaccinium , a frutex  whortleberry, 

in  good  ground. 

19.  Prinos  vertici/latus,  the  winterberry  tree, 
in  fwamps. 

20.  Platanus  occidentalism  the  water-beech. 

21.  NyJJa  aquatica,  the  tupelo  tree,  on  fields 
and  mountains.  * 

22.  Liqui- 

* Dr.  Linnaus  mentions  only  one  fpecies  of  NyJJa , namely  NyJJa 
aquatica ; Mr.  Kalm  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  fpecies ; 
but  if  his  is  not  a different  fpecies,  it  muft  at  leaft  be  a variety, 

fiace 
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22.  Liquidambar ßyracißua , fweet  gum  tree* 
near  fprings. 

23.  Betula  Ainus , alder,  a variety  of  the  Swe- 
difi)  j it  was  here  but  a Ihrub. 

24.  Fagus  caßanea , the  chefnut  tree,  on  corn- 
fields, paftures,  and  in  little  woods. 

2 5.  Juglans  nigra , the  black  walnut  tree,  in 
the  fame  place  with  the  preceding  tree. 

26.  radicans , the  twining  fumach, 
climbed  along  the  trees. 

27.  Acer  Negundo , the  afli-leaved  maple,  in 
morafles  and  fwampy  places. 

28.  Prunus  domeßica , the  wild  plumb  tree. 

29.  Ulmus  Americana , the  white  elm. 

30.  Prunus  fpinofa , floe  fhrub,  in  low  places. 

31.  Laurus  faffafras,  the  faffafras  tree,  in  a 
loofe  foil  mixed  with  fand. 

32.  Ribes  nigrum , the  currant  tree,  grew  in 
low  places  and  in  marfhes. 

33.  Fraxinus  excelfior , the  afh  tree,  in  low 
places. 

34.  Smilax  laurifolia,  the  rough  bind  weed 
with  the  bay  leaf,  in  woods  and  on  pales  or  en~ 
clofures. 

35.  Kalmia  lati folia,  the  American  dwarf  lau- 
rel, on  the  northern  fide  of  mountains. 

36.  Morus  rubra,  the  mulberry  tree,  on  fields, 
hills,  and  near  the  houfes, 

37.  Rhus  vernix,  the  poifonous  Sumach,  in 
wet  places. 

38.  Quercus  rubra,  the  red  oak,  but  a pecu- 
liar variety. 

fince  he  fays  it  grows  on  hills,  whereas  the  aquatica  grows  in  the 
water.  ]>'. 
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39.  Hamamelis  virginica , the  witch  hazel. 

40.  Diofpyros  virginiana , the  perfimon. 

41.  Pyrus  coronaria,  the  anchor  tree. 

42.  Juniper  us  virginiana , the  red  juniper,  in 
a dry  poor  foil. 

43.  Laurus  ceßivalis , fpice-wood,  in  a wet 
foil. 

44.  Carpinus  oßrya,  a fpecies  of  horn  beam,  in 
a good  foil. 

45.  Carpinus  betulus,  a horn  beam,  in  the 
fame  kind  of  foil  with  the  former. 

46.  Fagus  fylvatica,  the  beech,  likewife  in 
good  foil 

47.  Juglans , a fpecies  of  walnut  tree, 

on  hills  near  rivers,  * called  by  the  Swedes  But - 
ternußrce . 

48.  Pinus  Americana,  Penfylvanian  fir-tree,  on 
the  north  fide  of  mountains,  and  in  vallies. 

49.  Betula  lent  a,  a fpecies  of  birch,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers. 

50.  Cephalantus  occidentalism  button  wood,  in 
wet  places. 

5 1 . Pinus  tcedam  the  New  Jerfey  fir  tree,  on 
dry  fandy  heaths. 

52.  Cercis  Canadenßs , the  fallad  tree,  in  a good 
foil. 

53.  Robinia  pfeudacacia , the  locuft  tree,  on 
the  corn-fields. 

54.  Magnolia  glauca , the  laurel -leaved  tulip 
tree,  in  marfhy  foil. 

55.  Lilia  Americana,  the  lime  tree,  in  a good 
foil. 

* Quere.  Is  this  the  Juglans  baccata  of  Unnaus  ? F. 
f This  fpecies  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Linn.  fpec.  plant . F. 

36.  Gleditfa 
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56.  Gleditfia  triacanthos,  the  honey  locuft  tree, 
or  three  thorned  acacia,  in  the  fame  foil. 

57.  CV///r  occidentalism  the  nettle  tree,  in  the 
fields. 

58.  Annona  maricnta,  the  cuftard  apple,  in  a 
fruitful  foil. 

We  vifited  feveral  Swedes , who  were  fettled 
here,  and  in  very  good  circumftances.  One  of 
them  f Andrew  Rambo ) has  a fine  houfe  built  of 
ftone,  two  ftories  high,  and  a great  orchard  near 
it.  We  were  every  where  well  received,  and 
flayed  over  night  with  the  above-mentioned 
countryman.  We  faw  no  other  marks  of  au- 
tumn, than  that  feveral  fruits  of  this  feafon  were 
already  ripe.  For  befides  this,  all  the  trees  were 
yet  as  green,  and  the  ground  ftill  as  much  co- 
vered with  flowers,  as  in  our  fummer.  Thou- 
fands  of  frogs  croaked  all  the  night  long  in  the 
marfhes  and  brooks.  The  locufts  and  grafs- 
hoppers  made  likewife  fuch  a great  noife,  that  it 
was  hardly  poffible  for  one  perfon  to  underftand 
another.  The  trees  too  were  full  of  all  forts  of 
birds,  which  by  the  variety  of  their  fine  plumage 
delighted  the  eye,  while  the  infinite  variety  of 
their  tunes  were  continually  re-echoed. 

The  orchards,  along  which  we  palfed  to-day, 
were  only  enclofed  by  hurdles.  But  they  con- 
tained all  kinds  of  fine  fruit.  We  wondered  at 
firft  very  much  when  our  leader  leaped  over  the 
hedge  into  the  orchards,  and  gathered  fome  a- 
greeable  fruit  for  us.  But  our  aftonifhment  was 
ftill  greater,  when  we  faw  that  the  people  in  the 
garden  were  fo  little  concerned  at  it,  a s not  even 
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to  look  at  us.  But  our  companion  told  us,  that 
the  people  here  were  not  fo  exad  In  regard  to  a 
few  fruits,  as  they  are  in  other  countries  where 
the  foil  is  not  fo  fruitful  in  them.  We  after- 
wards found  very  frequently  that  the  country 
people  in  Sweden  and  Finland  guarded  their  tur- 
nips more  carefully,  than  the  people  here  do  the 
mod  exquifite  fruits. 

Sept . 19th.  As  I walked  this  morning  into 
the  fields,  I ohferved  that  a copious  dew  was 
fallen  ; for  the  grafs  was  as  wet  as  if  it  had 
rained.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  and  trees  had 
contracted  fo  much  moifture,  that  the  drops  ran 
down.  I found  on  this  occafion  that  the  dew 
was  not  only  on  the  fuperior,  but  likewife  on 
the  inferior  fide  of  the  leaves.  I therefore  care- 
fully confidered  many  leaves  both  of  trees  and 
of  other  plants ; both  of  thofe  which  are  more 
above,  and  of  thofe  which  are  nearer  to  the 
ground.  But  I found  in  all  of  them,  that  both 
fides  of  the  leaves  were  equally  bedewed,  except 
thofe  of  the  Verba/cum  Thapfus , or  great  Mullein , 
which,  though  their  fuperior  fide  was  pretty 
well  covered  with  the  dew,  yet  their  inferior  had 
but  a little. 

Every  countryman,  even  a common  peafant, 
has  commonly  an  orchard  near  his  houfe,  in 
which  all  forts  of  fruit,  fuch  as  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  and  others,  are  in  plenty.  The 
peaches  were  now  almoft  ripe.  They  are  rare 
in  Europe , particularly  in  Sweden ; for  in  that 
country  hardly  any  people  befides  the  rich  tafte 
them.  But  here  every  countryman  had  an  or- 
chard full  of  peach  trees,  which  were  covered 
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With  fuch  quantities  of  fruit,  that  we  could 
fcarcely  walk  in  the  orchard,  without  treading 
upon  thofe  peaches  which  were  fallen  off ; many 
of  which  were  ufually  left  on  the  ground,  and 
only  part  of  them  fold  in  town,  and  the  reft  was 
confumed  by  the  family  and  ftrangers.  Nay, 
this  fine  fruit  was  frequently  given  to  the  fwine. 

This  fruit  is  however  fometimes  kept  for 
winter  ufe,  and  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner • The  fruit  is  cut  into  four  parts,  the  ftone 
thrown  away,  and  the  fruit  put  upon  a thread, 
on  which  they  are  expofed  to  the  funfhine  in  the 
open  air,  till  they  are  fufficiently  dry.  They 
are  then  put  into  a veffel  for  winter.  But  this 
manner  of  drying  them  is  not  very  good,  becaufe 
the  rain  of  this  feafon  very  eafily  fpoils  and  pu- 
trifies  them,  whilft  they  hang  in  the  open  air. 
For  this  reafon  a different  method  is  followed  by 
others,  which  is  by  far  the  mo  ft  eligible.  The 
peaches  are  as  before  cut  into  four  parts,  are 
then  either  put  upon  a thread,  or  laid  upon  a 
board,  and  fo  hung  up  in  the  air  when  the  fun 
fhines.  Being  dried  in  fome  meafure,  or  having 
loft  their  juice  by  this  means,  they  are  put  into 
an  oven,  out  of  which  the  bread  has  but  juft 
been  taken,  and  are  left  in  it  for  a while.  But 
they  are  foon  taken  out  and  brought  into  the  freili 
air ; and  after  that  they  are  again  put  into  the 
oven,  and  this  is  repeated  feveral  times,  till  they 
are  as  dry  as  they  ought  to  be.  For  if  they  were 
dried  up  at  once  in  the  oven,  they  would  Ihrivel 
up  too  much,  and  lofe  part  of  their  flavour. 
They  are  then  put  up  and  kept  for  the  winter. 
They  are  either  baked  into  tarts  and  pyes,  or 
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boiled  and  prepared  as  dried  apples  and  pears  are 
in  Sweden . Several  people  here  dry  and  pre- 
ferve  their  apples  in  the  fame  manner  as  their 

peach  trees  were,  as  I am  told,  firlt 
planted  here  by  the  Europeans . But  at  prefent 
they  fucceed  very  well,  and  require  even  lefs 
care,  than  our  apple  and  pear  trees. 

The  orchards  have  feldom  other  fruit  than 
apples  and  peaches.  Pear  trees  are  fcarce  in  this 
province.  They  have  cherry  trees  in  the  or- 
chards, but  commonly  on  the  fides  of  them  to- 
wards the  houfe,  or  along  the  enclofures.  Mul- 
berry trees  are  planted  on  fome  hillocks  near  the 
houfe,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  court-yards  of 
the  houfe.  The  black  walnut  trees,  or  Juglans 
nigra , grow  partly  on  hills,  and  in  fields  near 
the  farm-houfes,  and  partly  along  the  enclo- 
fures ; but  moft  commonly  in  the  forefts.  No 
other  trees  of  this  kind  are  made  ufe  of  here. 
The  chefnuts  are  left  in  the  fields  s here  and  there 
is  one  in  a dry  field,  or  in  a wood. 

The  Hibifcus  efculentus , or  Okra , * is  a plant 
which  grows  wild  in  the  JVeß  Indies9  but  is 
planted  in  the  gardens  here.  The  fruit,  which 
is  a long  pod,  is  cut  whiift  it  is  green,  and 
boiled  in  foups,  which  thereby  become  as  thick 
as  pulfe.  This  difh  is  reckoned  a dainty  by 
fome  people,  and  efpecially  by  the  negroes. 

Capsicum  annuitm,  or  Guinea  pepper , is  like- 
wife  planted  in  gardens.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe 
it  is  almoft  entirely  red,  it  is  put  to  a roafted  or 

* In  Miller* s Gardener’s  Di&ionary,  it  is  called  Ketmia  Indiea 
folio  feus,  fruftu  pentagono,  recur<uo,  efculento,  graciliori,  et  longiori. 
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boiled  piece  of  meat,  a little  of  it  being  ftrewed 
upon  it,  or  mixed  with  the  broth.  Befides  this, 
cucumbers  are  pickled  with  it.  Or  the  pods  are 
pounded  whilft  they  are  yet  tender,  and  being 
mixed  with  fait  are  preferved  in  a bottle ; and 
this  fpice  is  ftrewed  over  roafted  or  boiled  meat, 
or  fried  fifh,  and  gives  them  a very  fine  tafte. 
But  the  fruit  by  itfelf  is  as  biting  as  common 
pepper. 

This  country  contains  many  fpecies  of  the 
plant,  which  Dr.  Linneeus  calls  Rhus,  and  the 
moft  common  is  the  Rhus  foliis  pinnatis  ferratis 
lanceolatis  retrinque  nudis , or  the  Rhus  glabra* 
The  Engliß  call  this  plant  Sumach.  But  the 
Swedes  here  have  no  particular  name  for  it,  and 
therefore  make  ufe  of  the  Engliß  name.  Its 
berries  or  fruits  are  red.  They  are  made  ufe  of 
for  dying,  and  afford  a colour  like  their  own. 
This  tree  is  like  a weed  in  this  country,  for  if 
a corn-field  is  left  uncultivated  for  fome  few 
years  together,  it  grows  on  it  in  plenty,  fince  the 
berries  arefpread  every  where  by  the  birds.  And 
when  the  ground  is  to  be  ploughed,  the  roots 
ftop  the  plough  very  much.  The  fruit  ftays  on 
the  fhrub  during  the  whole  winter.  But  the 
leaves  drop  very  early  in  autumn,  after  they  are 
turned  reddifh,  like  thofe  of  our  Swediß  moun- 
tain afh.  The  branches  boiled  with  the  berries 
afford  a black  ink  like  tin&ure.  The  boys  eat 
the  berries,  there  being  no  danger  of  falling  fick 
after  the  repaft ; but  they  are  very  four.  They 
feldom  grow  above  three  yards  high.  On  cut- 
ting the  ftem,  it  appears  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  pith.  I have  cut  feveral  in  this  manner,  and 
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found  that  fome  were  ten  years  old ; but  that 
mod  of  them  were  above  one  year  old.  When 
the  cut  is  made,  a yellow  juice  comes  out  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  wood.  One  or  two  of 
the  moft  outward  circles  are  white,  but  the  in- 
nermoft  are  of  a yellowifh  green.  It  is  eafy  to 
diftinguiih  them  one  from  another.  They  con- 
tain a very  plentiful  pith,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  frequently  half  an  inch,  and  fometimes  more. 
It  is  brown,  and  fo  loofe  that  it  is  eafily  pufhed 
out  by  a little  flick,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
pith  of  the  eider  tree,  rafpberry,  and  blackberry 
bufhes.  This  fumach  grows  near  the  endofures, 
round  the  corn-fields,  but  elpecially  on  fallow 
ground.  The  wood  feemed  to  burn  well,  and 
made  no  great  crackling  in  the  fire. 

Sept.  20.  In  the  morning  we  walked  in  the 
fields  and  woods  near  the  town,  partly  for  ga- 
thering feeds,  and  partly  for  gathering  plants  for 
my  herbal,  which  was  our  principal  occupation  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  we  fent  part  of 
our  collection  to  England  and  Sweden . 

A species  of  Rhus,  which  was  frequent  in 
the  marfhes  here,  was  called  the  poifon  tree  by 
both  Englifk  and  Swedes.  Some  of  the  former 
gave  it  the  name  of fwamp-fumach , and  my  coun- 
trymen gave  it  the  fame  name.  Dr.  Linn  aus 
in  his  botanical  works  calls  it  Rhus  Vernix . Sp. 
pi.  1.  380.  Flor.  Virgin.  45.  An  incifion  be- 
ing made  into  the  tree,  a whitifh  yellow  juice, 
which  has  a naufeous  fmell,  comes  out  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood.  This  tree  is  not  known 
for  its  good  qualities,  but  greatly  fo  for  the  effed: 
of  its  poifon,  which  though  it  is  noxious  to  fome 
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people,  yet  does  not  in  the  leaft  affedl  others* 
And  therefore  one  perfon  can  handle  the  tree  as 
he  pleafes,  cut  it,  peel  off  its  bark,  rub  it  or 
the  wood  upon  his  hands,  fmell  at  it,  fpread  the 
juice  upon  his  fkin,  and  make  more  experiments, 
with  no  inconvenience  to  himfelf  •,  another  per- 
fon, on  the  contrary,  dares  not  meddle  with  the 
tree,  while  its  wood  is  frefh,  nor  can  he  venture 
to  touch  a hand  which  has  handled  it,  nor  even 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fmoke  of  a fire  which  is 
made  with  this  wood,  without  foon  feeling  its 
bad  effects ; for  the  face,  the  hands,  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  body,  fwells  exceffively,  and 
is  affected  with  a very  acute  pain.  Sometimes 
bladders  or  blifters  arife  in  great  plenty,  and 
make  the  fick  perfon  look  as  if  he  was  infedted 
by  a leprofy.  In  feme  people  the  external  thin 
fkin,  or  cuticle,  peels  off  in  a few  days,  as  is  the 
cafe  when  a perfon  has  fcalded  or  burnt  any  part 
of  his  body.  Nay,  the  nature  of  fome  perfons 
will  not  even  allow  them  to  approach  the  place 
where  the  tree  grows,  or  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  wind,  when  it  carries  the  effluvia  or  exhala- 
tions of  this  tree  with  it,  without  letting  them, 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  fwelling,  which  I 
have  juft  now  defcribed.  Their  eyes  are  fome- 
times  fhut  up  for  one,  or  two  and  more  days  to- 
gether, by  the  fwelling.  I know  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  could  without  danger  handle  this 
tree  in  what  manner  he  pleafed,  whereas  the 
other  could  not  come  near  it  without  fwelling. 
A perfon  fometimes  does  not  know  that  he  has 
touched  this  poifonous  plant,  or  that  he  has  been 
Bear  it,  before  his  face  and  hands  fhew  it  by 
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their  fwelling,  I have  known  old  people  who 
were  more  afraid  of  this  tree  than  of  a viper ; and 
I was  acquainted  with  a perfon  who,  merely  by 
the  noxious  exhalations  of  it,  was  fwelled  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  he  was  as  ftiff  as  a log  of  wood, 
and  was  turned  about  in  his  bed. 

On  relating,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  175®, 
the  poifonous  qualities  of  the  fwamp  fumach  to 
my  Yungftrcem , he  only  laughed,  and  looked 
upon  the  whole  as  a fable,  in  which  opinion  he 
was  confirmed  by  his  having  often  handled  the 
tree  the  autumn  before,  cut  many  branches  of 
it,  which  he  had  carried  for  a good  while  in  his 
hand,  in  order  to  preferve  its  feeds,  and  put  many 
into  the  herbals,  and  all  this,  without  feeling 
the  lead:  inconvenience.  He  would  therefore, 
being  a kind  of  philofopher  in  his  own  way, 
take  nothing  for  granted  of  which  he  had  no  fuf~ 
ficient  proofs,  efpecially  as  he  had  his  own  expe- 
rience in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1749,  to  fup- 
port  the  contrary  opinion.  But  in  the  next  fum- 
mer his  fyftem  of  philofophy  was  overturned. 
For  his  hands  fwelled,  and  he  felt  a violent  pain 
and  itching  in  his  eyes,  as  foon  as  he  touched  the 
tree,  and  this  inconvenience  not  only  attended 
him  when  he  meddled  with  this  kind  of  fumach, 
but  even  when  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
Rhus  radicans , or  that  fpecies  of  fumach  which 
climbs  along  the  trees,  and  is  not  by  far  fo  poi- 
fonous as  the  former.  By  this  adventure  he  was 
fo  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  poifon  tree,  that 
I could  not  eafily  perfuade  him  to  gather  more 
feeds  of  it  for  me.  But  he  not  only  felt  the 
noxious  effedts  of  it  in  fummer,  when  he  was 

very 
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very  hot,  but  even  in  winter,  when  both  he  and 
the  wood  were  cold.  Henqe  it  appears,  that 
though  a perfon  be  fecured  a^ainft  the  power  of 
this  poifon  for  fome  time,  ydt,  that  in  length  of 
time"  he  may  be  affedted  with  it,  as  well  as  peo- 
pie  of  a weaker  conftitution. 

I have  likewife  tried  experiments  of  every 
kind  with  the  poifon  tree  on  myfelf.  I have 
fpread  its  juice  upon  my  hands,  cut  and  broke 
its  branches,  peeled  off  its  bark,  and  rubbed  my 
hands  with  it,  fmelt  at  it,  carried  pieces  of  it  in 
my  bare  hands,  and  repeated  all  this  frequently, 
without  feeling  the  baneful  effedts  fo  commonly 
annexed  to  it ; but  I however  once  experienced, 
that  the  poifon  of  the  fumach  was  not  entirely 
without  effedt  upon  me.  On  a hot  day  in  fum- 
mer,  as  I was  in  fome  degree  of  perfpiration,  I 
cut  a branch  of  the  tree,  and  carried  it  in  my 
hand  for  about  half  an  hour  together,  and  fmelt 
at  it  now  and  then.  I felt  no  effedts  from  it, 
till  in  the  evening.  But  next  morning  I awoke 
with  a violent  itching  of  my  eye-lids,  and  the 
parts  thereabouts ; and  this  was  fo  painful,  that 
I could  hardly  keep  my  hands  from  it.  It  ceafed 
after  I had  wafhed  my  eyes  for  a while,  with 
very  cold  water.  But  my  eye-lids  were  very 
ftiff  all  that  day.  At  night,  the  itching  return- 
ed ; and  in  the  morning  as  I awoke,  I felt  it  as 
ill  as  the  morning  before,  and  I ufed  the  fame 
remedy  againft  it.  However,  it  continued  al- 
moft  for  a whole  week  together,  and  my  eyes 
were  very  red,  and  my  eye-lids  were  with  dif- 
ficulty moved,  during  all  that  time.  My  pain 
ceafed  entirely  afterwards.  About  the  fame 
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time,  I had  fpread  the  juice  of  the  tree  very  thick 
upon  my  hand.  Three  days  after  they  occafion- 
ed  blifters,  which  foon  went  off  without  affedt- 
ing  me  much.  1 have  not  experienced  any  thing 
more  of  the  effedls  of  this  plant,  nor  had  I any 
defire  fo  to  do.  However,  I found  that  it  could 
not  exert  its  power  upon  me,  when  I was  not 
perfpiring. 

I have  never  heard  that  the  poifon  of  this  Su- 
mach has  been  mortal ; but  the  pain  ceafes  after 
a few  days  duration.  The  natives  formerly  made 
their  flutes  of  this  tree,  becaufe  it  has  a great  deal 
of  pith.  Some  people  affured  me,  that  a perfon 
fuffering  from  its  noifome  exhalations,  would  ea- 
fily  recover  by  fpreading  a mixture  of  the  w7ood, 
burnt  to  charcoal,  and  hog’s  lard,  upon  the 
fwelled  parts.  Some  afferted  that  they  had  really 
tried  this  remedy.  In  fome  places  this  tree  is 
rooted  out  on  purpofe,  that  its  poifon  may  not 
affedt  the  workmen. 

Ireceived,asaprefent,  feveral  curiofities  belong- 
ing to  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  were  colledted 
in  the  country.  The  following  were  thofe  which 
were  moft  worth  attention.  The  firft  was  a white, 
and  quite  tranfparent  cryftal.  * Many  of  this 
kind  are  found  in  Penjyhania , in  feveral  kinds  of 
{tone,  efpecially  in  a pale-grey  limeftone.  The 
pieces  are  of  the  thicknefs  and  length  of  the  little 
finger,  and  commonly  as  tranfparent  as  poflible. 
But  I have  likewife  got  cryftals  here,  of  the 

* Nitrum  Cryfiallus  montana , Linn.  Sylt.  nat.  3.  p.  84.  Cry- 
ß alius  hexagona  pellucid  a non  coloratat  Wallerius'  $ Mineralogy,  p. 
joo.  Cryßallus  montana , colourlefs  cryftal.  ForßerS  Introd.  to 
Mineralogy,  p,  13. 
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length  of  a foot,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a middle- 
fized  man’s  leg.  They  were  not  fo  tranfparent  as 
the  former. 

The  cubic  Pyrites  of  BififOp  Browallius*  was 
of  a very  regular  texture.  But  its  cubes  were  dif- 
ferent in  fize,  for  in  fome  of  the  cubes,  the  planes 
of  the  fides  only  amounted  to  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  but  in  the  bigged  cubes,  they  were  full 
two  inches.  Some  were  exceedingly  glittering,  fo 
that  it  was  verjTeafy  to  be  perceived  that  they  con- 
filled  of  fulphureous  pyrites.  But  in  fome,  one  or 
two  fides  only  glittered  fo  well,  and  the  others 
were  dark-brown.  Yet  mod  of  thefe  marcafites 
had  this  fame  colour  on  all  the  fides.  On  break- 
ing them  they  {hewed  the  pure  pyrites.  They 
are  found  near  Lancafter  in  this  province,  and 
fometimes  lie  quite  above  the  ground;  but  com- 
monly they  are  found  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet  or 
more  from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  on  digging 
wells  and  the  like.  Mr.  Heffelius  had  feveral  pieces 
of  this  kind  of  done,  which  he  made  ufe  of  in 
his  work.  He  fird  burnt  them,  then  pounded  or 
ground  them  to  a powder,  and  at  lad  rubbed 
them  dill  finer  in  the  ufual  way;  and  this  afforded 
him  a fine  reddhh-brown  colour. 

Few  black  pebbles  are  found  in  this  province, 
which  on  the  -other  hand  yields  many  kinds  ot 
marble , efpecially  a white  one , with  pale -grey  bluißo 
[pots , which  is  found  in  a quarry  at  the  didance  01 
a few  Englißh  miles  from  Philadelphia , and  is  very 


* Pyrites  cryßallinus , Linn.  Sylt.  nat.  3.  p.  113.  March  aßt  a? 
hexaedrictf  tejfelares.  Wallerius’s  Mineralogy,  p.  21 1.  Marcafit 
*vel  cryftalli  pyritacei^  Marcafites.  Forßsr' s Introd.  to  Mineralogy, 
P*  39- 
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good  for  working,  though  it  is  not  one  of  the 
fined:  kind  of  marbles.  They  make  many  tomb- 
(tones  and  tables,  enchafe  chimneys  and  doors, 
floors  of  marble  flags  in  the  rooms,  and  the  like,  ' 
of  this  kind  of  marble.  A quantity  of  this  com- 
modity is  (hipped  to  different  parts  of  America . 

Muscovy  glafsp*  is  found  in  many  places  here- 
abouts, and  fome  pieces  of  it  are  pretty  large, 
and  as  fine  as  thofe  which  are  brought  from  Rujfia . 

I have  feen  fome  of  them,  which  were  a foot  and 
more  in  length.  And  I have  feveral  in  my  col- 
lection that  are  nearly  nine  inches  fquare.  The 
Swedes  on  their  firfl:  arrival  here  made  their  win- 
dows of  this  native  glafs. 

A pale  grey  fine  limeflone,*f*  of  a compaCt 
texture,  lies  in  many  places  hereabouts,  and  af- 
fords a fine  lime.  Some  pieces  of  it  are  fo  full  of 
fine  tranfparent  cryftals,  that  almoft  half  of  the 
ftone  confifts  of  nothing  elfe.  But  befides  this 
limeftone,  they  make  lime  near  the  fea-(hore 
from  oyfter  (hells,  and  bring  it  to  town  in 
winter,  which  is  faid  to  be  worfe  for  mafonry, 
but  better  for  white-wafhing,  than  that  which  is 
got  from  the  limeflone. 

Coals  have  not  yet  been  found  in  Penfyha - 
via ; but  people  pretend  to  have  feen  them  higher 
up  in  the  country  among  the  natives.  Many  peo- 

* Mica  memlranacea,  Linn.  Sylt.  «at.  3.  p.  58. 

Mica  me?nbranacea  pellucid 'ijfima ßexilis  alia.  W aller i us’ s Min. 

p.  120. 

Rujjian  glafs',  Mufco-vy  glafs,  Tfinglafs,  Vitrum  ruthenicum}  Vitrum 
M arise.  Former's  Introd.  to  Mineralogy,  p.  18. 

f Mnmor  rude,  Linn.  Syft.  nat.  3.  p.  41. 

Calcanus  particulis  fcintillantibus,  Wall.  Min.  p.  39. 

Calc  er  eus  Jcintillans , glittering  limeitone,  Forßer'i  Jntrod.  t£> 
Mineral,  p.  9. 
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pie  however  agree  that  they  are  met  with  in  great 
quantity  more  to  the  north*  near  Cape  Breton* 

The  ladies  make  wine  from  fome  of  the  fruits 
of  the  land*  They  principally  take  white  and  red 
currants  for  that  purpofe,  fince  the  ftirubs  of  this 
kind  are  very  plentiful  in  the  gardens,  and  fuc- 
ceed  very  well.  An  old  failor,  who  had  frequently 
been  in  Newfoundland , told  me  that  red  currants 
grew  wild  in  that  country  in  great  quantity. 
They  likewife  make  a wine  of  ftrawberries, 
which  grow  in  great  plenty  in  the  woods,  but  are 
fourer  than  the  Swedifh  ones.  The  American 
blackberries,  or  Rubus  occidentalism  are  likewife 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  for  they  grow  every 
where  about  the  fields,  almoft  as  abundantly  as 
thirties  in  Sweden , and  have  a very  agreeable 
tafte.  In  Maryland  a wine  is  made  of  the  wild 
grapes,  which  grow  in  the  woods  of  that  pro- 
vince. Rafpberries  and  cherries  which  are  planted 
on  purpofe,  and  taken  great  care  of,  likewife  af- 
ford a very  fine  wine.  It  is  unneceflary  to  give 
an  account  of  the  manner  of  making  the  currant 
wine,  for  in  Sweden  this  art  is  in  higher  perfec- 
tion than  in  North  America . 

Sept . 2 1 ft.  The  common  Privet , or  Ligufirtim 
vulgare  Linn . grows  among  the  bufhes  in  thick- 
ets and  woods.  But  I cannot  determine  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  indigenous  plants,  or  to  thole 
which  the  Englfh  have  introduced,  the  fruits  of 

* This  has  been  confirmed,  fince  Cape  Breton  Is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Englifo ; and  it  is  reported  that  the  flrata  of  coals  run  through 
the  whole  ills,  and  fome  bafiet  out  to  day  near  the  fea-fhore,  fo 
that  this  ifle  will  afford  immenfe  treafures  of  coals,  when  the  go- 
vernment will  find  it  convenient  to  have  them  dug  for  the  benefit 
©f  the  nation.  F. 
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which  the  birds  may  have  difperfed  every  where. 
Theenclofures  and  pales  are  generally  made  here  of 
wooden  planks  and  pods.  But  a few  good  cecono- 
mifts,  having  already  thought  of  fparing  the  woods 
for  future  times,  have  begun  to  plant  quick  hedges 
round  their  fields;  and  to  this  purpofe  they  take 
the  above-mentioned  privet,  which  they  plant  in 
a little  bank,  which  is  thrown  up  for  it.  The 
foil  every  where  hereabouts  is  a clay  mixed  with 
fand,  and  of  courfe  very  loofe.  The  privet  hedges 
however,  are  only  adapted  to  the  tamenefs  of 
the  cattle  and  other  animals  here;  for  the  hogs 
all  have  a triangular  yoke  about  their  necks,  and 
the  other  cattle  are  not  very  unruly.  But  in  fuch 
places  where  the  cattle  break  through  the  en- 
clofures,  hedges  of  this  kind  would  make  but  a 
poor  defence.  The  people  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philadelphia,  are  obliged  to  keep 
their  hogs  enclofecL 

In  the  afternoon  I rode  with  Mr.  Cock , to  his 
country  feat,  about  nine  miles  from  the  town,  to 
the  north-weft. 

The  country  on  both  fides  of  the  road  was 
covered  with  a great  foreft.  The  trees  were  all 
with  annual  leaves,  and  I did  not  fee  a fingle  fir 
or  pine.  Moft  of  the  trees  were  different  forts  of 
oak.  But  we  likewife  faw  chefnut,  walnut,  lo- 
cuft,  and  apple  trees,  with  hiccory,  blackberry 
buftres,  and  the  like.  The  ground  ceafed  to  be 
fo  even  as  it  was  before,  and  began  to  look  more 
like  the  Englifi)  ground,  diverfified  with  hills  and 
vallies.  We  found  neither  mountains  nor  great 
flones,  and  the  wood  was  fo  much  thinned,  and 
the  ground  fo  uniformly  even,  that  we  could  fee 
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a great  way  between  the  trees,  under  which  we 
rode  without  any  inconvenience  ; for  there  were 
no  bufhes  to  ftop  us.  In  fome  places,  where  the 
foil  was  thrown  up,  we  faw  fome  little  {tones  of 
that  kind  of  which  the  houfes  hei*e  are  fo  gene- 
rally built.  I intend  to  defcribe  them  in  the  fequel. 

As  we  went  on  in  the  wood,  we  continually 
faw,  at  moderate  diftances,  little  fields  which  had 
been  cleared  of  the  wood.  Each  of  thefe  was  a 
farm.  Thefe  farms  were  commonly  very  pretty, 
and  a walk  of  trees  frequently  led  from  them  to 
the  high-road.  The  houfes  were  all  built  of 
brick/  or  of  the  {tone  which  is  here  commonly  met 
with.  Every  countryman,  even  though  he  were 
the  pooreft  peafant,  had  an  orchard  with  apples, 
peaches,  chefnuts,  walnuts,  cherries,  quinces, 
and  fuch  fruits,  andfometimes  we  faw  the  vines 
climbing  along  them.  The  vallies  were  fre- 
quently provided  with  little  brooks  which  con- 
tained a cryftal  ftream.  The  corn,  on  the  fides  of 
the  road,  was  aim  oft  all  mown,  and  no  other 
grain  befides  maize  and  buckwheat  was  {landing. 
The  former  was  to  be  met  with  near  each  farm, 
in  greater  or  lefler  quantities ; it  grew  very  well 
and  to  a great  length,  the  {talks  being  from  fix 
to  ten  feet  high,  and  covered  with  fine  green 
leaves.  Buckwheat  likewife  was  not  very  uncom- 
mon, and  in  fome  places  the  people  were  begin- 
ning to  reap  it.  I intend,  in  the  fequel,  to  be  more 
particular  about  the  qualities  and  ufe  of  thefe 
kinds  of  corn. 

After  a ride  of  fix  Englifh  miles,  we  came 
to  Germantown  ; this  town  has  only  one  ftreet, 
but  is  near  two  Englifh  miles  long.  It  is  for  the 
* F 3 greateft 
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greateft  part  Inhabited  by  Germans , who  from 
time  to  time  come  from  their  country  to  North 
America , and  fettle  here,  becaufe  they  enjoy  fuch 
privileges,  as  they  are  not  poffeffed  of  any  where 
eife.  Moft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Manufacturers, 
and  make  almoft  every  thing  in  fuch  quantity 
and  perreßion,  that  in  a fhort  time  this  province 
vßll  want  very  little  from  England , its  mother 
country.  Moft  of  the  houfes  were  built  of  the 
ftone  which  is  mixed  with  glimmer,  and  found 
every  where  towards  Philadelphia , but  is  more 
fcarce  further  on.  Several  houfes  however  were 
maae  of  brick.  They  were  commonly  two  ftories 
high,  and  fometimes  higher.  The  roofs  confut- 
ed of  ihingles  of  the  white  cedar  wood.  Their 
ihape  refembled  that  of  the  roofs  in  Sweden,  but 
the  angles  they  formed  at  the  top  v/ere  either  ob- 
tufe,  right  angled,  or  acute,  according  as  the  Hopes 
were  fceep  or  eafy.  They  fometimes  formed  ei- 
ther the  half  of  an  oßagon,  or  the  half  of  a do- 
decagon. 

Many  of  the  roofs  were  made  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  they  could  be  walked  upon,  having  a 
baluftrade  round  them.  Many  of  the  upper  fio- 
ries  had  balconies  before  them,  from  whence  the 
people  had  a profpeß  into  the  ftreet.  The  win- 
dows, even  thofe  in  the  third  ftory,  had  fhutters. 
Each  houfehad  a fine  garden.  The  town  had  three 
churches,  one  for  the  Lutherans,  another  for  the 
reformed  Proteftants,  and  the  third  for  the  Qua- 
kers. The  inhabitants  v/ere  fo  numerous,  that 
the  flreet  was  always  full.  The  Baptifts  have 
likewife  a meeting-houfe. 

Sept . 22d.  After  I had  been  at  church,  I 
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employed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  con  verfing 
with  the  moft  confiderable  people  in  town,  who 
had  lived  here  for  a long  while,  and  I enquired 
into  the  curiofities  hereabouts. 

Mr.  Cock  had  a fine  fpring  near  his  houfe; 
it  came  from  a fandy  hill,  and  afforded  water 
enough  conftantly  to  fill  a little  brook.  Juft  above 
this  fpring  Mr.  Cock  had  eredted  a building  from 
thofe  above-mentioned  glittering  ftones,  into 
which  wereput  many  jugs,  and  other  earthen  veflels 
full  of  milk  : for  it  kept  very  well  in  cold  water 
during  the  great  heat  with  which  the  fummer  is 
attended  here. 

I afterwards  met  with  many  houfes  which 
were  fituated  like  this,  on  fprings,  and  therefore 
were  deftined  to  keep  the  meat  and  milkfrefh. 

Almost  all  the  enclofures  round  the  corn- 
fields and  meadows  hereabouts,  were  made  of 
planks  faftened  in  a horizontal  diredtion.  I only 
perceived  a hedge  of  privet  in  one  fingle  place. 
The  enclofures  were  not  made  like  ours ; for  the 
people  here  take  pofts  from  four  to  fix  feet  in 
height,  and  make  two  or  three  holes  into  them, 
fo  that  there  was  a diftance  of  two  feet  and  above 
between  them.  Such  a poft  does  the  fame  fer- 
vice  as  two,  and  fometimes  three  poles  are 
fcarce  fufficient.  The  pofts  were  faftened  in  the 
ground,  at  two  or  three  fathoms  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  the  holes  in  them  kept  up  the 
planks,  which  were  nine  inches,  and  fometimes 
a foot  broad,  and  lay  above  each  other  from  one 
poft  to  the  next.  Such  an  enclofure  therefore 
looked  at  a diftance  like  the  hurdles  in  which 
we  enclofe  the  fheep  at  night  in  Sweden*  They 
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were  really  no  clofer  than  hurdles,  being  only 
deftined  to  keep  out  the  greater  animals,  fuch 
as  cows  and  horfes.  The  hogs  are  kept  near  the 
farm-houfes  every  where  about  Philadelphia , and 
therefore  this  enclofure  does  not  need  to  be  made 
clofer  on  their  account.  Chefnut  - trees  were 
commonly  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe 
this  wood  keeps  longed:  againft  putrefaction  ; and 
an  enclofure  made  of  it  can  ftand  for  thirty  years 
together.  But  where  no  chefnut  wood  was  to 
be  got,  the  white,  and  likewife  the  black  oaks, 
were  taken  for  that  purpofe.  Of  all  kinds  of 
wood,  that  of  the  red  cedar  holds  out  the  long- 
eft.  The  greateft  quantity  of  it  is  bought  up 
here  5 for  near  Philadelphia  it  is  not  plentiful 
enough,  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  enclofures  \ howe- 
ver there  are  many  enclofures  near  the  town  made 
of  this  wood. 

The  heft  wood  for  fuel,  in  every  body’s  opi- 
nion, is  the  hiccory,  or  a fpecies  of  walnut ; for 
it  heats  well,  but  is  not  good  for  enclofures, 
iince  it  cannot  well  withftand  putrefadlion  when 
it  is  in  the  open  air.  The  white  and  black  oaks 
are  next  in  goodnefs  for  fuel.  The  woods  with 
which  Philadelphia  is  furrounded,  would  lead  one 
to  conclude,  that  fuel  muft  be  cheap  there.  But 
it  is  far  from  being  fo,  becaufe  the  great  and 
high  foreft  near  the  town  is  the  property  of  fome 
people  of  quality  and  fortune,  who  do  not  regard 
the  money  which  they  could  make  of  them. 
They  do  not  fell  fo  much  as  they  require  for  their 
own  ufe,  and  much  lefs  would  they  fell  it  to 
others.  But  they  leave  the  trees  for  times  to 
come,  expecting  that  wood  will  become  much 
4 more 
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more  fcarce.  However,  they  fell  it  to  joiners, 
coach-makers,  and  other  artifts,  who  pay  exor- 
bitantly forrit.  For  a quantity  of  hiccory  of 
eight  foot  in  length,  and  four  in  depth,  and  the 
pieces  being  likewife  four  foot  long,  they  paid  at 
prefent  eighteen  {hillings  of  P enfylvanian  cur- 
rency. But  the  fame  quantity  of  oak  only  came 
to  twelve  {hillings.  The  people  who  came  at 
prefent,  to  fell  wood  in  the  market,  were  pea- 
fants,  who  lived  at  a great  diftance  from  the 
town.  Every  body  complained,  that  fuel,  in 
the  fpace  of  a few  years,  was  rifen  in  price  to 
many  times  as  much  again  as  it  had  been ; and, 
to  account  for  this,  the  following  reafons  were 
given  : The  town  is  encreafed  to  fuch  a degree, 
as  to  be  four  or  fix  times  bigger,  and  more  po- 
pulous than  what  fome  old  people  have  known 
it  to  be,  when  they  were  young.  Many  brick- 
kilns have  been  made  hereabouts,  which  require 
a great  quantity  of  wood.  The  country  is  like- 
wife more  cultivated  than  it  ufed  to  be,  and  con- 
fequently  great  woods  have  been  cut  down  for 
that  purpofe  and  the  farms  built  in  thofe  places 
likewife  confume  a quantity  of  wood.  Laftly, 
they  melt  iron  out  of  the  ore,  in  feveral  places 
about  the  town,  and  this  work  always  goes  on 
without  interruption.  For  thefe  reafons  it  is 
concluded,  in  future  times,  Philadelphia  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  a great  price  for  wood. 

The  wine  of  blackberries,  which  has  a very 
fine  tafte,  is  made  in  the  following  manner.  The 
juice  of  the  blackberries  is  prefled  out,  and  put 
into  a veflel ; with  half  a gallon  of  this  juice,  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  is  well  mixed.  Three 
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pounds  of  brown  fugar  are  added  to  this  mixture, 
which  muft  then  (land  for  a while,  and  after  that 
it  is  fit  for  ufe.  Cherry  wine  is  made  in  the  fame 
manner*,  but  care  muft  be  taken  that  when  the 
juice  is  preflfedout,  theftones  be  not  crushed,  for 
they  give  the  wine  a bad  tafte. 

They  make  brandy  from  peaches  here,  after 
the  following  method.  The  fruit  is  cut  afunder, 
and  the  (tones  are  taken  out.  The  pieces  of  fruit 
are  then  put  into  a veflfel,  where  they  are  left  for 
three  weeks  or  a month,  till  they  are  quite  pu- 
trid. They  are  then  put  into  a diftilling  veftel, 
and  the  brandy  is  made  and  afterwards  diftilled 
over  again.  This  brandy  is  not  good  for  people 
who  have  a more  refined  tafte,  but  it  is  only  for 
the  common  kind  of  people,  fuch  as  workmen 
and  the  like. 

Apples  yield  a brandy,  when  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  peaches.  But  for  this  pur- 
pofe  thofe  apples  are  chiefly  taken  which  fall  from 
the  tree  before  they  are  ripe. 

The  American  Night-fljade , or  Phytolacca  de- 
candra  Linn . S.  N.  grows  abundantly  near  the 
farms,  on  the  high  road,  in  hedges  and  bufhes, 
and  in  feveral  places  in  the  fields.  Whenever  I 
came  to  any  of  thefe  places  I was  fure  of  finding 
this  plant  in  great  abundance.  Moft  of  them  had 
red  berries,  which  grew  in  bunches,  and  looked 
very  tempting,  though  they  were  not  at  all  fit  for 
eating.  Some  of  thefe  plants  were  yet  in  flower. 
In  fome  places,  fuch  as  in  the  hedges,  and  near 
the  houfes,  they  fometimes  grow  two  fathom 
high.  Eut  in  the  fields  were  always  low;  yet  I 
could  no  where  perceive  that  the  cattle  had  eaten 
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of  it.  A German  of  this  place  who  was  a confec- 
tioner told  me,  that  the  dyers  gathered  the  roots 
of  this  plantand  made  a finered  dye  of  them. 

Here  are  feveral  fpecies  of  Squirrels . The 
ground  Squirrels ,or  Sciurus ßriatus  Linn . S.  N.  are 
commonly  kept  in  cages,  becaufe  they  are  very 
pretty  : but  they  cannot  be  entirely  tamed.  The 
i 'greater  Squirrels , or  Sciurus  einer eus  Linn . S.  N. 
frequently  do  a great  deal  of  mifehiefin  the  plan- 
tations, but  particularly  dedroy  the  maize.  For 
they  climb  up  the  dalks,  cut  the  ears  in  pieces, 
and  eat  only  the  loofe  and  fweet  kernel,  which  lies 
quite  in  the  infide.  They  fometimes  come  by  hun- 
dreds upon  a maize-field,  and  then  dedroy  the 
whole  crop  of  a coun  try  man  in  one  night.  In  Mary- 
land therefore  every  one  is  obliged  annually  to 
bring  four  fquirrels,  and  their  heads  are  given  to 
the  furveyor,  to  prevent  deceit.  In  other  provinces 
every  body  that  kills  fquirrels  received  two  pence 
apiece  for  them  from  the  public,  on  delivering 
the  heads.  Their  flefh  is  eaten  and  reckoned 
a dainty.  The  fkins  are  fold,  but  are  not  much 
edeemed.  Squirrels  are  the  chief  food  of  the  rat- 
tle-fnake  and  other  fnakesj  and  it  was  a common 
fancy  with  the  people  hereabouts,  that  when  the 
rattle-fnake  lay  on  the  ground,  and  fixed  its  eyes 
upon  a fquirrel,  the  latter  would  be  as  it  were  faf- 
cinated,  and  that  though  it  were  on  the  upper- 
mod  branches  of  a tree,  yet  it  would  come  down 
by  degrees,  till  it  leaped  into  the  fnake’s  mouth. 
The  fnake  then  licks  the  little  animal  feveral 
times,  and  makes  it  wet  all  over  with  its  fpittle, 
that  it  may  go  down  the  throat  eafier.  It  then 
fwallows  the  whole  fquirrel  at  once.  When  the 
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fnake  has  made  fuch  a good  meal,  it  lies  down 
to  reft  without  any  concern. 

The  quadruped,  which  Dr.  Linnaus , in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
defcribed  by  the  name  of  Urfus  cauda  elongata , 
and  which  he  calls  Urfus  Lotor , in  his  Syftema 
Naturae,  is  here  called  Raccoon . It  is  found  very 
frequently,  and  deftroys  many  chickens.  It  is 
hunted  by  dogs;  and  when  it  runs  upon  a tree  to 
fave  itfelf,  a man  climbs  upon  the  tree  after  it 
and  fhakes  it  down  to  the  ground,  where  the 
dogs  kill  it.  The  flefh  is  eaten,  and  js  reputed 
to  tafte  well.  The  bone  of  its  male  parts  is 
made  ufe  of  for  a tobacco-ftopper.  The  hatters 
purchafe  their  ftdns,  and  make  hats  out  of  the 
hair,  which  are  next  in  goodnefs  to  beavers.  The 
tail  is  worn  round  the  neck  in  winter,  and  there- 
fore is  likewife  valuable.  The  Racoon  is  fre- 
quently the  food  of  fnakes. 

Some  Englifhmen  after  ted  that  near  the  river 
Toiomack  in  Virginia , a great  quantity  of  oyfter- 
fhells  were  to  be  met  with,  and  that  they  them- 
felves  had  feen  whole  mountains  of  them.  The 
place  where  they  are  found  is  faid  to  be  about 
two  Engiifi)  miles  diftant  from  the  fea-fhore.  The 
proprietor  of  that  ground  burns  lime  out  of  them. 
This  ftratum  of  oyfter-fhelis  is  two  fathom  and 
more  deep.  Such  quantities  of  fhells  have  like- 
wife been  found  in  other  places,  efpecially  in  New 
Torky  on  digging  in  the  ground;  and  in  one 
place,  at  the  diftance  of  fome  Englijh  miles  from 
the  fea,  a vaft  quantity  of  oyfter-fhelis,  and  of 
other  fhells  was  found.  Some  people  conjectu- 
red that  the  natives  had  formerly  lived  in  that 
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place,  and  had  left  the  {hells  of  the  oyfters  which 
they  had  confumed,  in  fuch  great  heaps.  But 
others  could  not  conceive  how  it  happened  that 
they  were  thrown  in  fuch  immenfe  quantities  all 
into  one  place. 

Every  one  is  of  opinion  that  the  American  fa^ 
vages  were  a very  good-natured  people,  if  they 
were  not  attacked.  No  body  is  fo  ftridl  in  keeping 
his  word  as  a favage.  If  any  one  of  their  allies 
come  to  vifit  them,  they  fhew  him  more  kindnefs, 
and  greater  endeavours  to  ferve  him,  than  he 
could  have  expedted  from  his  own  countrymen* 
Mr.  Cock  gave  me  the  following  relation,  as  a 
proof  of  their  integrity.  About  two  years  ago 
an  Englift)  merchant  travelling  amongft  the  fava- 
ges,  in  order  to  fell  them  neceffaries,  and  to  buy 
other  goods,  was  fecretly  killed,  without  the 
murderer’s  being  found  out.  But  about  a year 
after,  the  favages  found  out  the  guilty  perfon  a- 
mongft  themfelves.  They  immediately  took  him 
up,  bound  his  hands  on  his  back,  and  thus  fent 
him  with  a guard  to  the  governor  at  Philadelphia9 
äftd  fent  him  word,  that  they  could  no  longer 
acknowledge  this  wretch  (who  had  been  fo  wick- 
ed towards  an  Englifhman)  as  their  countryman, 
and  therefore  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him,  and  that  they  delivered  him  up  to  the  go- 
vernor, to  be  punched  for  his  villainy  as  the  laws 
of  England  diredh  This  Indian  was  afterwards 
hanged  at  Philadelphia . 

Their  good  natural  parts  are  proved  by  the 
following  account,  which  many  people  have 
given  me  as  a true  one.  When  they  fend  their 
ambaffadors  to  the  Engiß  colonies,  in  order  to 
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fettle  things  of  confequence  with  the  governor, 
they  fit  down  on  the  ground,  as  foon  as  they  come 
to  his  audience,  and  hear  with  great  attention  the 
governor’s  demands  which  they  are  to  make  an 
anfwer  to.  His  demands  are  fometimes  many.  Yet 
they  have  only  a flick  in  their  hand,  and  make 
their  marks  on  it  with  a knife,  without  writing 
any  thing  elfe  down.  But  when  they  return  the 
next  day  to  give  in  their  refolutions,  they  anfwer 
all  the  governor’s  articles  in  the  fame  order,  in 
which  he  delivered  them,  without  leaving  one 
out,  or  changing  the  order;  andgivefuch  accurate 
anfwers,  as  if  they  had  an  account  of  them  at  full 
length  in  writing. 

Mr.  Sleidorn  related  another  flory,  which  gave 
me  great  pleafure.  He  faid  he  had  been  at  New 
York,  and  had  found  a venerable  old  American 
favage  among!!  feveral  others  in  an  inn.  This 
old  man  began  to  talk  with  Sleidorn  as  foon  as 
the  liquor  was  getting  the  better  of  his  head,  and 
boafted  that  he  could  write  and  read  in  EngJijh „ 
Sleidorn  therefore  defired  leave  to  alle  a queftion, 
which  the  old  man  readily  granted.  Sleidorn  then 
afked  him,  whether  he  knew  who  was  firft  cir- 
cumcifed  ? and  the  old  man  immediately  anfwer- 
ed.  Father  Abraham ; but  at  the  fame  time  afk- 
ed leave  to  propofe  a queftion  in  his  turn,  which 
Sleidorn  granted  ; the  old  man  then  faid,  who  was 
the  firft  quaker  ? Sleidorn  faid  it  ^was  uncertain, 
that  fome  took  one  perfon  for  it,  and  fome  ano- 
ther ; but  the  cunning  old  fellow  told  him,  you 
aremiftaken,  fir;  Mordecai  was  the  firft  quaker, 
for  he  would  not  take  off  his  hat  to  Hainan*  Many 
of  the  favages,  who  are  yet  heathens,  are  fiid  to 
have  fonie  obfeure  notion  of  the  deluge.  But  I am 
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convinced  from  my  own  experience,  that  they 
are  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it. 

I met  with  people  here  who  maintained  that 
giants  had  formerly  lived  in  thefe  parts,  and  the 
following  particulars  confirmed  them  in  this  opi- 
nion. A few  years  ago  fome  people  digging  in 
the  ground,  met  with  a grave  which  contained  hu- 
man bones  of  an  aftonifhingfize.  The  Tibia  is  faid 
to  have  been  fourteen  feet  long,  and  the  os  femoris 
to  have  meafured  as  much.  The  teeth  are  like- 
wife  faid  to  have  been  of  a fize  proportioned  to 
the  reft.  But  more  bones  of  this  kind  have  not 
yet  been  found.  Perfons  Ikilled  in  anatomy,  who 
have  feen  thefe  bones,  have  declared  that  they 
were  human  bones.  One  of  the  teeth  has  been 
fent  to  Hamburgh , to  a perfon  who  colledted  na- 
tural curiofities.  Among  the  fa  vages,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  bones  were 
found,  there  is  an  account  handed  down  through 
many  generations  from  fathers  to  children,  that 
in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  a river, 
there  lived  a very  tall  and  ftrong  man,  in  ancient 
times,  who  carried  the  people  over  the  river  on  his 
back,  and  waded  in  the  water,  though  it  was  ve- 
ry deep.  Every  body  to  whom  he  did  this  fer- 
vice  gave  him  fome  maize,  fome  fkins  of  ani- 
mals, or  the  like.  In  fine,  he  got  his  liveli- 
hood by  this  means,  and  was  as  it  were  the  ferry- 
man of  thofe  who  wanted  to  pafs  the  river. 

The  foil  here  confifts  for  the  greateft  part  of 
fand,  which  is  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  clay.  Both 
the  fand  and  the  clay,  are  of  the  colour  of  pale 
bricks.  To  judge  by  appearance  the  ground  was 
pone  of  the  beft;  and  this  conjecture  was  verifi- 
ed 
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ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  When  a 
corn-field  has  been  obliged  to  bear  the  fame  kind 
of  corn  for  three  years  together,  it  does  not  after 
that  produce  any  thing  at  all,  if  it  be  not  well  ma- 
nured, or  fallowed  for  fome  years.  Manure  is 
very  difficult  to  be  got,  and  therefore  people  ra- 
ther leave  the  field  uncultivated.  In  that  interval 
it  is  covered  with  all  forts  of  plants  and  trees ; 
and  the  countryman,  in  the  mean  while,  culti- 
vates a piece  of  ground  which  has  till  then  been 
fallow,  or  he  chufes  a part  of  the  ground  which 
has  never  been  ploughed  before,  and  he  can  in 
both  cafes  be  pretty  fure  of  a plentiful  crop.  This 
method  can  here  be  ufed  with  great  convenience. 
For  the  foil  is  loofe,  fo  that  it  can  eafily  be 
ploughed,  and  every  countryman  has  commonly 
a great  deal  of  land  for  his  property.  The  cattle 
here  are  neither  houfed  in  winter,  nor  tended  in 
the  fields,  and  for  this  reafon  they  cannot  gather 
a fufficient  quantity  of  dung. 

The  cattle  were  originally  brought  from  Eu~ 
rope . The  natives  have  never  had  any,  and,  at 
prefent,  few  of  them  care  to  get  any.  But  the 
cattle  degenerate  by  degrees  here,  and  become 
fmaller.  For  the  cows,  horfes,  fheep,  and  hogs, 
are  all  larger  in  England , though  thofe  which  are 
brought  over  are  of  that  breed.  But  the  firft 
generation  decreafes  a little,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  is  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  cattle  already 
common  here.  The  climate,  the  foil,  and  the 
food,  altogether  contribute  their  fhare  towards 
producing  this  change. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  commonly  fooner  acquire  underftanding, 
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but  likewife  grow  fooner  old,  than  the  people  in 
Europe . It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  fee  little 
children,  giving  fprightly  and  ready  anfwers  to 
queftions  that  are  propofed  to  them,  fo  that  they 
feem  to  have  as  much  underftanding  as  old  men. 
But  they  do  not  attain  to  fuch  an  age  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans; and  it  is  almoft  an  unheard-of  thing,  that 
a perfon,  born  in  this  country,  fhould  live  to  be 
eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age.  But  I only  fpeak 
of  the  Europeans  that  fettled  here.  For  the  la- 
vages, or  firft  inhabitants,  frequently  attained  a 
great  age,  though  at  prefent  fuch  examples  are 
uncommon,  which  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
great  ufe  of  brandy,  which  the  favages  have  learnt 
of  the  Europeans . Thofe  who  are  born  in  Eu- 
rope attain  a greater  age  here,  than  thofe  who  are 
born  here  of  European  parents.  In  the  laft  war 
it  plainly  appeared  that  thefe  new  Americans 
were  by  far  lefs  hardy  than  the  Europeans , in  ex- 
peditions, fieges,  and  long  fea-voyages,  and  died 
in  numbers.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  ufe 
themfelves  to  a climate  different  from  their  own. 
The  women  ceafe  bearing  children  fooner  than 
in  Europe . They  feldom  or  never  have  children 
after  they  are  forty  or  forty-five  years  old,  and 
fome  leave  off  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  their  age. 
I enquired  into  the  caufes  of  this,  but  no  one 
could  give  me  a good  one.  Some  faid  it  was  ow- 
ing to  the  affluence  in  which  the  people  live  here. 
Some  afcribed  it  to  the  inconftancy  and  change- 
ablenefs  of  the  weather,  and  believed  that  there 
hardly  was  a country  on  earth  in  which  the  wea- 
ther changes  fo  often  in  a day  as  it  does  here.  For 
if  it  were  ever  fo  hot,  one  could  not  be  certain 
Von.  I.  G whether 
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whether  in  twenty-four  hours  there  would  not 
be  a piercing  cold.  Nay,  fometimes  the  weather 
will  change  five  or  fix  times  a day. 

The  trees  in  this  country  have  the  fame  qua- 
lities as  its  inhabitants.  For  the  fhips  which  are 
built  of  American  wood,  are  by  no  means  equal 
in  point  of  ftrength,  to  thofe  which  are  built  in 
Europe . This  is  what  nobody  attempts  to  con- 
tradift.  When  a fhip,  which  is  built  here,  has 
ferved  eight  or  twelve  years,  it  is  worth  little  •>  and 
if  one  is  to  be  met  with,  which  has  been  in  ufe 
longer  and  is  yet  ferviceable,  it  is  reckoned  very 
aftonifhing.  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  caufes 
from  whence  this  happens.  Some  lay  the  fault 
to  the  badnefs  of  the  wood  : others  condemn  the 
method  of  building  the  fhips,  which  is  to  make 
them  of  trees  which  are  yet  green,  and  have  had 
no  time  to  dry.  I believe  both  caufes  are  joined. 
For  I found  oak,  which  at  the  utmofl:  had  been 
cut  down  about  twelve  years,  and  was  covered 
by  a hard  bark : but  upon  taking  off  this  bark, 
the  wood  below  it  was  almoft  entirely  rotten, 
and  like  flour,  fo  that  I could  rub  it  into  pow- 
der between  my  fingers.  How  much  longer  will 
not  our  European  oak  ftand  before  it  moulders  ? 

At  night  we  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Sept.  23d.  There  are  no  Hares  in  this  coun- 
try, but  fome  animals,  which  are  a medium  be- 
tween our  Hares  and  Rabbets , and  make  a great 
devaluation  whenever  they  get  into  fields  of  cab- 
bage and  turneps. 

Many  people  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
why  the  North  American  plants,  which  are  car- 
ried to  Europe  and  planted  there,  for  the  greateft 
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part  flower  fo  late,  and  do  not  get  ripe  fruit  be- 
fore the  froft  overtakes  them,  although  it  appears 
from  feveral  accounts  of  travels,  that  the  winters 
in  Penjylvania , and  more  fo  thofe  in  New  York * 
New  England , and  Canada , are  full  as  fevere  as 
our  S wediß)  winters,  and  therefore  are  much  fe- 
verer  than  thofe  which  are  felt  in  England . Se- 
veral men  of  judgment  charged  me  for  this  rea- 
fon  to  examine  and  enquire  into  this  phenome- 
non with  all  pofiible  care.  But  I fhall,  in  Head  of 
an  anfwer,  rather  give  a few  remarks  which  I 
made  upon  the  climate  and  upon  the  plants  of 
North  America , and  leave  my  readers  at  liberty 
to  draw  the  conclufions4 

1.  It  is  true,  that  the  winters  in  Penjylvania , 
and  much  more  thofe  in  the  more  northern  pro- 
vinces, are  frequently  as  fevere  as  our  Swedifh 
winters,  and  much  colder  than  the  Englfh  ones, 
or  thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe . For  I 
found  at  Philadelphia , which  is  above  twenty  de- 
grees more  foutherly  than  feveral  provinces  in 
Sweden,  that  the  thermometer  of  profeffor  Celfius 
fell  twenty-four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
in  winter.  Yet  I was  allured  that  the  winters  I 
Ipent  here,  were  none  of  the  coldeft,  but  only 
common  ones,  which  I could  likewife  conclude 
from  the  Delaware's  not  being  frozen  flrong 
enough  to  bear  a carriage  at  Philadelphia  during 
my  ftay,  though  this  often  happens.  On  con- 
fidering  the  breadth  of  the  river,  which  I have  al- 
ready mentioned  in  my  defcription  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  difference  between  high  and  low* 
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water,  which  is  eight  Englzß  feet;  it  will  prett/ 
plainly  appear,  that  a very  intenfe  froft  is  required 
to  cover  the  Delaware  with  fuch  thick  ice. 

2.  But  it  is  likewife  true,  that  though  the 
winters  are  fevere  here,  yet  they  are  commonly 
of  no  long  duration ; and  I can  juftly  fay,  that 
they  do  not  continue  above  two  months,  and 
fcmetimes  even  lefs  at  Philadelphia ; and  it  is 
fomething  very  uncommon  when  they  continue 
for  three  months  together,  infomuch  that  it  is 
put  into  the  gazettes.  Nearer  the  pole  the  win- 
ters are  fomewhat  longer,  and  in  the  quite  nor- 
thern parts  they  are  as  long  as  the  Swedifi)  win- 
ters. The  daily  meteorological  obfervations  which 
I have  made  during  my  ftay  in  America,  and 
which  are  annexed  to  this  work,  will  give  more 
light  in  this  matter. 

3.  The  heat  in  fummer  is  exceffive,  and 
without  intermiffion.  I own  I have  feen  the  ther- 
mometer rife  to  nearly  the  fame  degree  at  Aobo 
in  Finland.  But  the  difference  is,  that  when  the 
thermometer  of  profeffor  Celjius  rofe  to  thirty  de- 
grees above  the  freezing  point,  once  in  two  or 
three  fummers  at  Aobo,  the  fame  thermometer 
did  not  only,  for  three  months  together,  hand  at 
the  fame  degree,  but  even  fometimes  rofe  higher, 
not  only  in  P enfylvania,  but  likewife  in  New 
York , Albany,  and  a great  part  of  Canada.  Dur- 
ing the  fummers  which  I fpent  at  P hiladelphia, 
the  thermometer  has,  two  or  three  times,  rifen 
to  thirty-fix  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  It 
may  therefore  with  great  certainty  be  faid,  that  in 
Pcnjyhania,  the  greatcft  part  oi  April,  the  whole 
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of  May,  and  all  the  following  months  till  Oftober, 
are  like  our  S 'wedifi  months  of  "June  and  July. 
So  excefiive  and  continued  a heat  mu  ft  certainly 
have  very  great  effects.  I here  again  refer  to  my 
meteorological  obfervations.  It  muft  likewife  be 
afcribed  to  the  effects  of  this  heat  that  the  com- 
mon melons,  the  water  melons,  and  the  pum- 
pions  of  different  forts,  are  fown  in  the  fields 
without  any  bells  or  the  like  put  over  them,  and 
yet  are  ripe  as  early  as  July ; further,  that  cher- 
ries are  ripe  at  Philadelphia  about  the  25th  of 
May , and  that  in  P enjyhania  the  wheat  is  fre- 
quently reaped  in  the  middle  of  June . 

4,  The  whole  of  September , and  half,  if  not 
the  whole  of  Oftober , are  the  fineft  months  in  Pen- 
fylvania ; for  the  preceding  ones  are  too  hot.  But 
thefe  reprefent  our  July  and  half  of  Augujh  The 
greateft  part  of  the  plants  are  in  flower  in  Septem- 
ber > and  many  do  not  begin  to  open  their  flowers 
before  the  latter  end  of  this  month.  I make  no 
doubt  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  feafon,  which  is 
enlivened  by  a clear  fky,  and  a tolerably  hot  fun- 
fhine,  greatly  contributes  towards  this  iaft  effort 
of  Flora.  Yet  though  thefe  plants  come  out  fo 
late,  they  are  quite  ripe  before  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. But  I am  not  able  to  account  for  their 
coming  up  fo  late  in  autumn ; and  I rather  afk. 
Why  do  not  the  Centaurea  Jacea , the  Gentiana , 
Am  are  l la,  and  Centaurium , of  Linnaeus , and  the 
common  golden  rod,  or  Solidago  Virgaurea,  flower 
before  the  end  of  fummer  ? or  why  do  the  com- 
mon noble  liverwort,  or  Anemone  Hepatic  a,  the 
wild  violets  (Viola  martia  Linn.)  the  mezereon 
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(Daphne  Mezereum  Linn.)  and  other  plants*  (hew 
their  flowers  fo  early  in  fpring  ? It  has  pleafed 
the  Almighty  Creator  to  give  to  them  this  dif- 
pofition.  The  weather  at  Philadelphia  during  thefe 
months,  is  (hewn  by  my  meteorological  tables. 
I have  taken  the  greateft  care  in  my  obfervations, 
and  have  always  avoided  putting  the  thermome- 
ter into  any  place  where  the  fun  could  (Line  upon 
it,  or  where  he  had  before  heated  the  wall  by  his 
beams ; for  in  thofe  cafes  my  obfervations  would 
certainly  not  have  been  exa£h  The  weather, 
during  our  September  and  O 51  ober , is  too  well 
known  to  wa nt  an  explanation.* 

5.  However  there  arefome  fpontaneous  plants 
in  Penjyhania , which  do  not  every  year  bring 
their  feeds  to  maturity  before  the  cold  begins. 
To  thefe  belong  fome  fpecies  of  Gentiana  Aß  er s , 
and  others.  But  in  thefe  too  the  wifdom  of  the 
Creator  has  wifely  ordered  every  thing  in  its  turn. 
For  almoft  all  the  plants  which  have  the  quality 
of  flowering  fo  late  in  autumn,  are  perennial,  or 
fuch  as,  though  they  have  no  feed  to  propagate 
themfelves,  can  revive  by  (booting  new  branches 
and  (talks  from  the  fame  root  every  year.  But 
perhaps  a natural  caufe  may  be  given  to  account 
for  the  late  growth  of  thefe  plants.  Before  the 
Europeans  came  into  this  country,  it  was  inhabited 
by  favage  nations,  who  pradtifed  agriculture  but 

* The  Englifl?  reader,  who  is  perhaps  not  fo  well  acquainted 
yvuh  the  weather  of  the  S<i vedijh  autumn,  may  form  an  idea  of  it, 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  Calendarium  Florey  or  the  botanical  and 
^economical  almanack  of  Sweden,  in  Dr.  Linnaeus’ s Amoen*  Aca- 
dem.  and  in  Mr.  St  tiling  fleet's  Swedijh  traäs,  tranflated  from  the 
Amoen,  Acad,  zd  edition.  F. 
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little,  or  not  ät  all,  and  chiefly  lived  upon  hunting 
and  fiftfing.  The  woods,  therefore,  have  never 
been  meddled  with,  except  that  fometimes  a fmall 
part  was  deftroyed  by  fire*  The  accounts  which 
we  have  of  the  firft  landing  of  the  Europeans  here, 
fhew  that  they  found  the  country  all  over  covered 
with  thick  forefts.*  From  hence  it  follows,  that, 
excepting  the  higher  trees,  and  the  plants  which 
grow  in  the  water  or  near  the  fhore,  the  reft  muft, 
for  the  greateft  part,  have  been  obliged  to  grow, 
perhaps  for  a thoufand  years  together,  in  a (hade, 
either  below  or  between  the  trees,  and  they  there- 
fore naturally  belong  to  thofe  which  are  only  pe- 
culiar to  woody  and  fhady  places.  The  trees  in 
this  country  drop  their  leaves  in  fuch  quantities 
in  autumn,  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  them 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  Thefe  leaves 
lie  a good  while  in  the  next  furnmer  before  they 
moulder,  and  this  muft  of  courfe  hinder  the 
growth  of  the  plants  which  are  under  the  trees, 
at  the  fame  time  depriving  them  of  the  few  rays 
of  the  fun,  which  can  comedown  to  them  through 
the  thick  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  trees.  Thefe  caufes 
joined  together  make  fuch  plants  flower  much 
later  than  they  would  otherw'ife  do.  May  it  not 
therefore  be  faid,  that  in  fo  many  centuries  thefe 
plants  had  at  laft  contracted  a habit  of  coming  up 
very  late,  and  that  it  would  now  require  a great 
fpace  of  time  to  make  them  lofe  this  habit,  and 
ufe  them  to  quicken  their  growth  ? 

Sept.  24th.  We  employed  this  whole  day  in  ga- 

f Vide  Hackluyt's  collect,  voy,  xix,  246. 
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thering  the  feeds  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
putting  fcarce  plants  into  the  herbal. 

Sept . 25th.  Mr.  Hejfelius  made  me  a prefent 
of  a little  piece  of  petrified  wood,  which  was 
found  in  the  ground  here.  It  was  four  inches  long, 
one  inch  broad,  and  three  lines  thick.  It  might 
plainly  be  feen  that  it  had  formerly  been  wood. 
For  in  the  places  where  it  had  been  polifhed,  all 
the  longitudinal  fibres  were  eafily  diftinguifha- 
ble,  fo  that  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a piece 
of  oak  which  was  cut  fmooth.  My  piece  was 
part  of  a ftill  greater  piece.  It  was  here  thought 
to  be  petrified  hiccory.  I afterwards  got  more  of 
itfrom  other  people.  Mr.  Lewis  Evans  told  me, 
that  on  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  a great  petrL 
fied  block  of  hiccory  had  been  found  in  the 
ground,  with  the  bark  on  it,  which  was  likewife 
petrified. 

Mr.  John  Bart  ram,  an  Englijhman , who  lives 
in  the  country,  about  four  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, has  acquired  a great  knowledge  of  natural 
philofophy  and  hiftory,  and  feems  to  be  born  with 
a peculiar  genius  for  thefe  fciences.  In  his  youth 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  going  to  fchool.  But 
by  his  own  diligence  and  indefatigable  application 
he  got,  without  inftruftion,  fo  far  in  Latin,  as  to 
underftand  ail  Latin  books,  and  even  thofe  which 
were  filled  with  botanical  terms.  He  has,  in  fe- 
veral  fucceffive  years,  made  frequent  excurfions 
into  different  diftant  parts  of  North  America , 
with  an  intention  of  gathering  all  forts  of  plants 
which  are  fcarce  and  little  known.  Thofe  which 
he  found  he  has  planted  in  his  own  botanical 
garden,  and  likewife  fent  over  their  feeds  or  frdh 
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roots  to  England.  We  owe  to  him  the  know- 
ledge of  many  fcarce  plants,  which  he  fir  ft  found, 
and  which  were  never  known  before.  He  has 
fhewn  great  judgment,  and  an  attention  which 
lets  nothing  efcape  unnoticed.  Yet  with  all 
thefe  great  qualities,  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  his 
negligences  for  he  did  not  care  to  write  down  his 
numerous  and  ufeful  obfervations.  His  friends 
at  London  once  obliged  him  to  fend  them  a 
fhort  account  of  one  of  his  travels,  and  they  were 
very  ready,  with  a good  intention,  though  not 
with  fufficient  judgment,  to  get  this  account 
printed.  But  this  book  did  Mr.  Bartram  more 
harm  than  good ; for  as  he  is  rather  backward  in 
writing  down  what  he  knows,  this  publication 
was  found  to  contain  but  few  new  obfervations. 
It  would  not  however  be  doing  juftice  to  Mr. 
Bartrairis  merit,  if  it  were  to  be  judged  of  by  this 
performance.  He  has  not  filled  it  with  a thou- 
fandth  part  of  the  great  knowledge  which  he  has 
acquired,  in  natural  philofophy  and  hiftory,  efpe- 
cially  in  regard  to  North  America.  I have  often 
been  at  a lofs  to  think  of  the  fources,  from 
whence  he  got  many  things  which  came  to  his 
knowledge.  I like  wife  owe  him  many  things, 
for  he  pofteffed  that  great  quality  of  communi- 
cating every  thing  he  knew.  I fhall,  therefore, 
in  the  fequel,  frequently  mention  this  gentleman. 
For  I fhould  never  forgive  myfelf,  if  I were  to 
omit  the  name  of  the  firft  inventor,  and  claim 
that  as  my  own  invention  which  I learnt  from 
another  perfon. 

Many  Mufcle-fhelis , or  Mytili  anatini , are  to 
fee  met  with  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  town, 

in 
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in  the  clay-pits,  which  were  at  prefent  filled  with 
water  from  a little  brook  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Thefe  mufcles  feem  to  have  been  wafhed  into 
that  place  by  the  tide,  when  the  water  in  the 
brook  was  high.  For  thefe  clay-pits  are  not  old, 
but  were  lately  made.  Poor  boys  fometimes  go 
out  of  town,  wade  in  the  water,  and  gather  great 
quantities  of  thefe  fhells,  which  they  fell  very 
eafily,  they  being  reckoned  a dainty. 

The  Virginian  sizar  ole,  with  a red  fruit,  or 
Linnaeus  s Crataegus  Crus  gallig  is  a fpecies  of  haw- 
thorn, and  they  plant  it  in  hedges,  for  want  of 
that  hawthorn,  which  is  commonly  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  in  Europe.  Its  berries  are  red,  and  of  the 
fame  lize,  fhape,  and  tafle,  with  thofe  of  our  haw- 
thorn. Yet  this  tree  does  not  feem  to  make  a 
good  hedge,  for  its  leaves  were  already  fallen, 
whilfl  other  trees  flill  preferved  theirs.  Its  fpines 
are  very  long  and  lharp ; their  length  being  two 
or  three  inches.  Thefe  fpines  are  applied  to  fome 
inconfiderable  ufe.  Each  berry  contains  two 
ftones. 

Mr.  Bartram  allured  me,  that  the  North  Ame - 
rican  oak  cannot  refill  putrefaction  for  near  fuch 
a fpace  of  time  as  the  European.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  the  boats  (which  carry  all  forts  of  goods 
down  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  country)  upon 
the  river  Hudfon , which  is  one  of  the  greateft  in 
thefe  parts,  are  made  of  two  kinds  of  wood* 
That  part  which  mull  always  be  under  water,  is 
made  of  black  oak;  but  the  upper  part,  which  is 
now  above  and  now  under  wTater,  and  is  there- 
fore more  expofed  to  putrefaction,  is  made  of  red 
cedar,  or  J wiipcris  Virginiana , which  is  reckoned 
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the  mod  hardy  wood  in  the  country.  The  bot- 
tom is  made  of  black  oak,  becaufe  that  wood  is 
very  tough.  For  the  river  being  full  of  ftones, 
and  the  boats  frequently  running  againft  them, 
the  black  oak  gives  way,  and  therefore  does  not 
eafily  crack.  But  the  cedar  would  not  do  for 
this  purpofe,  becaufe  it  is  hard  and  brittle.  The 
oak  likewife  is  not  fo  much  attacked  by  putrefac- 
tion, when  it  is  always  kept  under  water. 

In  autumn,  I could  always  get  good  pears  here ; 
but  every  body  acknowledged  that  this  fruit 
would  not  fucceed  well  in  the  country. 

All  my  obfervations  and  remarks  on  the  qua- 
lities of  the  Rattle-fnake , are  inferted  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Swedifl)  Academy  of  Sciences,  for 
the  year  1752,  p.  316,  and  for  the  year  1753, 
p.  54,  and  thither  I refer  the  reader.  * 

Bears  are  very  numerous  higher  up  in  the 
country,  and  do  much  mifchief.  Mr.  Bar  tram 
told  me,  that  when  a bear  catches  a cow,  he  kills 
her  in  the  following  manner : he  bites  a hole 
into  the  hide,  and  blows  with  all  his  power  into 
it,  till  the  animal  fwells  exceffively  and  dies  ; for 
the  air  expands  greatly  between  the  flefli  and  the 
hide,  'f  An  old  Swede , called  Nils  Gußave  $ fon9 

who 

* Vide  Medical,  &c.  cafes  and  experiments,  tran dated  from 
the  Svjedifi/,  London  1758.  pt  282.  P. 

f This  has  all  the  appearance  of  a vulgar  error  % neither  does 
the  fucceeding  account  of  the  American  bears  being  carnivorous, 
agree  with  the  obfervations  of  the  moll  judicious  travellers,  who 
fdeny  the  fa&.  P. 

But  however,  it  might  be  feaßble  to  reconcile  both  opinions. 
For  Europe  has  two  or  three  kinds  of  bears,  one  fpecies  of  which 
is  carnivorous,  the  other  lives  only  on  vegetables  : the  large 
|rown  fpecies,  with  its  fmall  variety,  are  reputed  to  be  carnivo- 
rous* 
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who  was  ninety-one  years  of  age,  fald,  that  lit 
his  youth,  the  bears  had  been  very  frequent 
hereabouts,  but  that  they  had  feldom  attacked 
the  cattle  : that  whenever  a bear  was  killed,  its 
flefh  was  prepared  like  pork,  and  that  it  had  a 
very  good  tafle.  And  the  flefh  of  bears  is  ftill 
prepared  like  ham,  on  the  river  Morris . The 
environs  of  Philadelphia , and  even  the  whole 
province  of  Penfyhania  in  general,  contain  very 
few  bears,  they  having  been  extirpated  by  de- 
grees. In  Virginia  they  kill  them  in  feveral  dif- 
ferent ways.  Their  flefh  is  eaten  by  both  rich 
and  poor,  fince  it  is  reckoned  equal  in  goodnefs 
to  pork.  In  fome  parts  of  this  province,  where 
no  hogs  can  be  kept,  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  of  bears,  the  people  are  ufed  to  catch 
and  kill  them,  and  to  ufe  them  inftead  of  hogs. 
The  American  bears,  however,  are  faid  to  be  lefs 
fierce  and  dangerous  than  the  European  ones. 

Sept . 26th.  The  broad  plantain,  or  Plant  ago 
major , grows  on  the  high-roads,  foot-paths, 
meadows,  and  in  gardens,  in  great  plenty.  Mr. 
Bartram  had  found  this  plant  in  many  places  on 
his  travels,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
an  original  American  plant,  or  whether  the  Eu- 
ropeans had  brought  it  over.  This  doubt  had 
its  rife  from  the  favages  (who  always  had  an 
extenfive  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  country) 
pretending  that  this  plant  never  grew  here  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans . They  therefore 
gave  it  a name  which  flgnines,  the  Englishmans 

rous,  the  black  fpecies  is  merely  phytivorous.  In  cafe  therefore 
both  fpecies  are  found  in  North  America , it  would  be  very  eafy  to 
account  for  their  being  both  carnivorous  and  not.  F. 

foot', 
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foot ; for  they  fay,  that  where  a European  had 
walked,  there  this  plant  grew  in  his  foot- 
fteps. 

The  Chenopodium  album , or  Goofefoot  with  ii- 
nuated  leaves,  grows  in  plenty  in  the  gardens. 
But  it  is  more  fcarce  near  the  houfes,  in  the 
ftreets,  on  dunghills,  and  corn-fields.  This 
feems  to  (hew,  that  it  is  not  a native  of  America , 
but  has  been  brought  over  amongft  other  feeds 
from  Europe.  In  the  fame  manner  it  is  thought 
that  the  Tanfey , (T^anacetum  vulgare  Linn.)  which 
grows  here  and  there  in  the  hedges,  on  the  roads, 
and  near  houfes,  was  produced  from  European 
feeds. 

The  common  vervain,  with  blue  flowers,  or 
verbena  officinalis , was  lhewn  to  me  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tram , not  far  from  his  houfe,  in  a little  plain  near 
Philadelphia . It  was  the  only  place  where  he 
had  found  it  in  America.  And  for  this  reafon  I 
fuppofe  it  was  likewife  fown  here  amongft  other 
European  feeds. 

Mr.  Bar  tram  was  at  this  time  building  a houfe 
in  Philadelphia,  and  had  funk  a cellar  to  a con« 
liderable  depth,  the  foil  of  which  was  thrown 
out,  I here  obferved  the  following  ftrata  : The 
upper  loofe  foil  was  only  half  a foot  deep,  and  of 
a dark  brown  colour.  Under  it  was  a ftratum  of 
clay,  fo  much  blended  with  fand,  that  it  was  in 
greater  quantity  than  the  clay  itfelf ; and  this 
ftratum  was  eight  feet  deep.  Thefe  were  both 
brick  coloured.  The  next  ftratum  confifted  of 
little  pebbles  mixed  with  a coarfe  fand.  The 
ftpnes  confifted  either  of  a clear , or  of  a dark 
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Quartz  ; * they  were  quite  fmooth  and  roundifh 
on  the  outfide,  and  lay  in  a ftratum  which  was 
a foot  deep.  Then  the  brick-coloured  clay  mix- 
ed with  fand  appeared  again.  But  the  depth  of 
this  ftratum  could  not  be  determined.  Query, 
Could  the  river  formerly  have  reached  to  this 
place  and  formed  thefe  ftrata  ? 

Mr.  Bartram  has  not  only  frequently  found 
oyfter-fhells  in  the  ground,  but  likewife  met 
with  fuch  fhells  and  fnails,  as  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  the  fea,  at  the  diftance  of  a hundred  and 
more  Englißo  miles  from  the  fhore.  He  has 
even  found  them  on  the  ridge  of  mountains 
which  feparate  the  Englifi)  plantations  from  the 
habitations  of  the  favages.  Thefe  mountains, 
which  the  Englifh  call  the  blue  mountains,  are  of 
confiderable  height,  and  extend  in  one  continued 
chain  from  north  to  fouth,  or  from  Canada  to 
Carolina . Yet  in  fome  places  they  have  gaps, 
which  are  as  it  were  broke  through,  to  afford  a 
paflage  for  the  great  rivers,  which-  roll  down  into 
the  lower  country. 

The  Caffia  Chamber  iß  a grew  on  the  roads 
through  the  woods,  and  fometimes  on  unculti- 
vated fields,  efpecially  when  fhrubs  grew  in 
them.  Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Senfitive 
plant , or  Mimofa , and  have  likewife  the  quality 
of  contracting  when  touched,  in  common  with 
the  leaves  of  the  latter. 

* Quartzum  bjalinum,  Linn.  Syft.  nat.  3.  p.  65. 

Quartzum  folidum  pellucidumy  Wallerii  Miner.  9 1 . 

The  common  Quartz*  Forfler’s  Mineralogy,  p.  16. 

.And  Quartzum  color  atum*  Linn.  Syft.  nat.  3.  p.  63^ 

Quartzum  folidum  opacum  color  atum  y Wall.  Min.  99. 

ttbe  impure  Quartz,  Forft . Min.  p.  x6. 
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The  Crows  in  this  country  are  little  different 
from  our  common  crows  in  Sweden.  Their  fize 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  our  crows,  and  they  are 
as  black  as  jet  in  every  part  of  their  body.  I faw* 
them  flying  to-day  in  great  numbers  together. 
Their  voice  is  not  quite  like  that  of  our  crows, 
but  has  rather  more  of  the  cry  of  the  rook,  or 
Linnaeus  s Corvus  frugilegus. 

Mr.  Bar  tram  related,  that,  on  his  journies  to 
the  northern  Englifi)  colonies,  he  had  difcovered 
great  holes  in  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which,  according  to  his  defcription,  muff 
exactly  have  been  fuch  giants  potsy  * as  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Sweden , and  which  1 have  defcribed 
in  a particular  differtation  read  in  the  Royal  Swe* 
diß  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Bartram  has 
likewife  addreffed  fome  letters  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety at  London  upon  this  fubjedt.  For  fome 
people  pretended  that  thefe  holes  were  made  by 
the  favages,  that  they  might  in  time  of  war  hide 
their  corn,  and  other  valuable  effects  in  them. 
But  he  wrote  againft  this  opinion,  and  accounted 
for  the  origin  of  thefe  cavities  in  the  following 
manner  : When  the  ice  fettles,  many  pebbles 
flick  in  it.  In  fpring,  when  the  fnow  melts,  the 
water  in  the  rivers  fwells  fo  high,  that  it  reaches 
above  the  place  where  thefe  holes  are  now  found 
in  the  mountains.  The  ice  therefore  will  of 
courfe  float  as  high.  And  then  it  often  happens, 
that  the  pebbles,  which  were  contained  in  it  ever 

_ * In  Sweden,  and  in  the  north  of  Germany , the  round  holes  in 
rivers,  with  a ftony  or  rocky  bed,  which  the  whirling  of  the  wa- 
ter has  made,  are  called  giants  pots ; thefe  holes  are  likewife  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Großej’ s new  obfer-vations  on  Italy , Vol,  i.  p.  8.  F. 
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fmce  autumn,  when  it  firft  fettled  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  fall  out  of  the  ice  upon  the  rocky 
bank,  and  are  from  thence  carried  into  a cleft  or 
crack  by  the  water.  Thefe  pebbles  are  then 
continually  turned  about  by  the  water,  which 
comes  in  upon  them,  and  by  this  means  they 
gradually  form  the  hole.  The  water  at  the  fame 
time  polifhes  the  ftone  by  its  circular  motion 
round  it,  and  helps  to  make  the  hole  or  cavity 
round.  It  is  certain,  that,  by  this  turning  and 
tofling,  the  ftone  is  at  laft  unfit  for  this  purpofe  : 
but  the  river  throws  commonly  every  fpring  other 
ftones  inftead  of  it  into  the  cavity,  and  they  are 
turned  round  in  the  fame  manner.  By  this 
whirling,  both  the  mountain  and  the  ftone  afford 
either  a fine  or  a coarfe  fand,  which  is  wafhed 
away  by  the  water,  when  in  fpring,  or  at  other 
times,  it  is  high  enough  to  throw  its  waves  into 
the  cavity.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bar- 
tram  about  the  origin  of  thefe  cavities.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Londony  has  given  a 
favourable  reception  to,  and  approved  of  them.  * 
The  remarks  which  I made  in  the  fummer  of 
the  year  1743,  during  my  ftay  at  Land\-Orty  in 
my  country,  will  prove  that  I was  at  that  time 
of  the  fame  opinion,  in  regard  to  thefe  holes.  I 
have  fince  further  explained  this  opinion  in  a 
letter  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ; and 
this  letter  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Academy’s  Me- 
moirs, which  have  not  yet  been  publiftied.  But 

* How  far  this  approbation  of  the  Royal  Society  ought  to  be 
credited,  is  to  be  underftood  from  the  advertifements  publifhedat 
the  head  of  each  new  volume  of  the  PhilofophUal  Tranfaäions. 
F, 
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there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt*  whether  all  cavi- 
ties of  this  kind,  in  mountains,  have  the  fame 
origin. 

Here  are  different  fpecies  of  Mulberry  trees* 
which  grow  wild  in  the  forefts  of  North  and 
South  America . In  thefe  parts  the  red  mulberry- 
trees  are  more  plentiful  than  any  other.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Bartram  affured  me,  that  he  had  like- 
wife  feen  the  white  mulberry  trees  growing  wild, 
but  that  they  were  more  fcarce.  I afked  him, 
and  feveral  other  people  of  this  country,  why 
they  did  not  fet  up  filk  manufactures,  having 
fuch  a quantity  of  mulberries,  which  fucceed  fo 
eafily  ? For  it  has  been  obferved,  that  when  the 
berries  fall  upon  the  ground,  where  it  is  not 
compaCt,  but  loofe,  they  foon  put  out  feveral  fine 
delicate  fhoots.  But  they  replied,  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  ereCt  any  filk  manufac- 
tures here,  becaufe  labour  is  fo  dear.  For  a man 
gets  from  eighteen  pence  to  three  (hillings  and 
upwards,  for  one  day's  work,  and  the  women 
are  paid  in  proportion.  They  were  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  cultivation  of  all  forts  of  corn, 
of  hemp,  and  of  flax,  Would  be  of  greater  advan- 
tage, and  that  at  the  fame  time  it  did  not  re- 
quire near  fo  much  care  as  the  feeding  of  filk- 
worms.  By  the  trials  of  a governor  in  Cornebli^ 
cut , which  is  a more  northern  province  than 
New  York , it  is  evident  hovvevei%  that  filk- 
worms  fucceed  very  well  there,  and  that  this 
kind  of  mulberry  trees  is  very  good  for  them. 
The  governor  brought  up  a great  quantity  of  filk 
worms  in  his  court-yard  $ and  they  flicceeded  fb 
Vol.  I,  H ' well. 
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well,  and  fpun  fo  much  filk,  as  to  afford  him  a 
fufficient  quantity  for  cloathing  himfelf  and  all 
his  family. 

Several  forts  of  Vines  likewife  grow  wild 
hereabouts.  Whenever  I made  a little  excur- 
flon  out  of  town,  I faw  them  in  numerous  places 
climbing  up  trees  and  hedges.  They  clafp 
around  them,  and  cover  them  fome times  entirely, 
and  even  hang  down  on  the  fldes.  This  has  the 
fame  appearance,  at  a diftance,  as  the  tendrils  of 
hops  climbing  along  trees.  I enquired  of  Mr. 
Bartram , why  they  did  not  plant  vineyards,  or 
prefs  wine  from  the  grapes  of  the  wild  vine  ? 
But  they  anfwered,  that  the  fame  objection  lay 
againff  it,  which  lies  againft  the  erection  of  a 
filk  manufafture,  that  the  neceffary  hands  were 
too  fcarce,  and  it  therefore  was  more  rational  to 
make  agriculture  their  chief  employment.  But 
the  true  reafon  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  wine 
which  is  preffed  out  of  moft  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican wild  grapes,  is  four  and  (harp,  and  has  not 
near  fuch  an  agreeable  tafle  as  that  which  is  made 
from  European  grapes. 

The  Virginian  Wake  robin , or  Arum  Virgini- 
cum , grows  in  wet  places.  Mr.  Bartram  told 
me,  that  the  favages  boiled  the  fpadix  and  the 
berries  of  this  flower,  and  devoured  it  as  a great 
dainty.  When  the  berries  are  raw,  they  have 
a harfh,  pungent  tafte,  which  they  lofe  in  great 
meafure  upon  boiling. 

The  Sarothra  Gentianoides , grows  abundantly 
in  the  fields,  and  under  the  bullies,  in  a dry  fandy 
grcuqd  near  Philadelphia, . It  looks  extremely 
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like  our  whortleberry  biifhes  when  they  firft  be- 
gin to  green,  and  when  the  points  of  the  leaves 
are  yet  red.  Mr.  Bartram  has  fent  this  plant  to 
Dr.  Dillenius , but  that  gentlemari  did  not  know 
where  he  fhoiild  range  it.  It  is  reckoned  a very 
good  traumatic,  and  this  quality  Mr.  Bärtram 
himfelf  experienced ; for  being  thrown  arid  kick- 
ed by  a vicious  horfe,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  have 
both  his  thighs  greatly  hurt,  he  boiled  the  Sa - 
rot  hr  a , and  applied  it  to  his  Wounds.  It  not  only 
immediately  appeafed  his  pain,  which  before 
had  been  very  violent,  but  he  likewife,  by  its 
affiftance,  recovered  in  a fhort  time. 

Having  read,  in  Mr.  Miller  $ Botanical  Die • 
tionary , that  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon  had  a particular 
Larch  tree  from  America  in  his  garden,  I afked 
Mr.  Bartram  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
it  ? he  anfwered,  that  he  had  fent  it  himfelf  to 
Mr.  Collinfon  that  it  only  grew  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  New  Jerfey , and  that  he  had  met  with 
it  in  no  other  Englijh  plantation.  It  differs  from 
the  other  fpecies  of  Larch  trees , its  cones  being 
much  lefs.  I afterwards  faw  this  tree  in  great 
plenty  in  Canada . 

Mr.  Bartram  was  of  opinion,  that  the  apple 
tree  was  brought  into  America  by  the  Europeans  f 
and  that  it  never  was  there  before  their  arrival. 
But  he  looked  upon  peaches  as  an  original  Ame- 
rican fruit,  and  as  growing  wild  in  the  greateft 
part  of  America . Others  again  were  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  firft  brought  over  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans. But  all  the  French  in  Canada  agreed, 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mißfippi%  and  m 
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the  country  thereabouts*  peaches  were  found 
growing  wild  in  great  quantity.  * 

Sept.  27th.  The  tree  which  the  Eng/iß  here 
call  Perjimm , is  the  Diofpyros  Virginiana  of  Lin - 
nans*  It  grows  for  the  greateft  part  in  wet 
places,  round  the  water  pits.  I have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  fruits  of  this  tree  are  ex- 
tremely bitter  and  fharp  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  that,  being  eaten  in  that  ftate,  they 
quite  contrail  one’s  mouth,  and  have  a very  dis- 
agreeable tafle.  But  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe, 
which  does  not  happen  till  they  have  been  quite 
foftened  by  the  froft,  they  are  a very  agreeable 
fruit.  They  are  here  eaten  raw,  and  feldom  any 
other  way.  But  in  a great  book,  which  contains 
a defcription  of  Virginia you  meet  with  differ- 
ent ways  of  preparing  the  Perßtmn,  under  the 
article  of  that  name,  Mr.  Bartram  related,  that 
they  were  commonly  put  upon  the  table  amongft 
the  fweet-meats,  and  that  fome  people  made  a 
tolerably  good  wine  of  them.  Some  of  thefe 
Perfimon  fruits  were  dropped  on  the  ground  in 
his  garden,  and  were  aim  oil  quite  ripe,  having 
been  expofed  to  a great  degree  of  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  We  picked  up  a few  and  tailed  them,  and 
I mufl  own  that  thofe  who  praifed  this  fruit  as 
an  agreeable  one,  have  but  done  it  juftice.  It 

* Thomas  Herriot,  fervant  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  him  to  examine  into  the  productions  of  North  America , 
makes  no  mention  of  the  peach  among  the  other  fruits  he  de- 
fcribes  ; and  M.  du  Fratz,  who  has  given  a very  good  account  of 
Louifiana  and  the  Miffifippi,  fays,  that  the  natives  got  their 
peaches  from  the  Ergli/h  colony  of  Carolina,  before  the  French 
fettled  there.  P. 
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really  deferves  a place  among  the  mart  palatable 
fruit  of  this  country,  when  the  froft  has  tho- 
roughly conquered  its  acrimony. 

The  Verbafcum  Phapfus , or  great  white  Mul- 
lein, grows  in  great  quantity  on  roads,  in  hedges, 
on  dry  fields,  and  high  meadows  of  a ground 
mixed  with  fand.  The  Swedes  here  call  it  the 
tobacco  of  the  favages , but  owned,  that  they  did 
not  know  whether  or  no  the  Indians  really  ufed 
this  plant  inftead  of  tobacco.  The  Swedes  are 
ufed  to  tie  the  leaves  round  their  feet  and  arms 
when  they  have  the  ague.  Some  of  them  pre- 
pared a tea  from  the  leaves,  for  the  dyfentery.  A 
Swede  likewife  told  me,  that  a decodtion  of  the 
roots  was  injedled  into  the  wounds  of  the  cattle 
which  are  full  of  worms,  which  killed  thefe 
worms,  and  made  them  fall  out.  * 

Sept.  28th.  The  meadows  which  are  fur- 
rounded  by  wood,  and  were  at  prefent  mown, 
have  a fine  lively  verdure.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  lie  on  hills,  or  in  open  fields,  or  in 
fome  elevated  fituation,  efpecially  fo  that  the  fun 
may  be  able  to  a 61  upon  them  without  any  obsta- 
cles, their  grafs  looks  brown  and  dry.  Several 
people  from  Virginia  told  me,  that  on  account  of 
the  great  heat  and  drought,  the  meadows  and 
paftures  almoft  always  had  a brown  colour,  and 
looked  as  if  they  were  burnt.  The  inhabitants 
of  thofe  parts  do  not  therefore  enjoy  the  pleafure 

* These  worms  are  the  Larvas  of  the  Oeflrus  or  Gadfly,  which 
depolits  its  eggs  on  the  back  of  cattle,  and  the  Larvas  being 
hatched  from  thefe  eggs,  caufe  great  foies,  wherein  they  live  till 
they  are  ready  for  their  change.  In  the  fouth  of  Rußa  they  uie 
for  the  fame  purpofe  the  decodion  of  V eratrum , or  the  white  Hel- 
lebore, F» 

which 
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which  an  European  feels  at  the  fight  of  our  ver« 
dant,  odoriferous  meadows. 

The  American  Nightßade , or  the  Phytolacca 
decandra , grows  abundantly  in  the  fields,  and 
under  the  trees,  on  little  hills.  Its  black  berries 
are  now  ripe.  We  obferved  to-day  feme  little 
birds  with  a blue  plumage,  and  of  the  fizeof  our 
Hort ulans  and  Yellow  Hammers  f Ember iza  Citri - 
nella  and  Etnberiza  Hortulanus ) flying  down  from 
the  trees,  in  order  to  fettle  upon  the  nightfhade 
and  eat  its  berries. 

Towards  night  I went  to  Mr.  Bartrams 
country  feat. 

Sept.  29th.  The  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum 
grows  in  aftonifhing  quantities  upon  all  unculti-r 
yated  fields,  glades,  hills,  and  the  like.  Its 
height  is  different  according  to  its  different  foil 
and  fixation.  Sometimes  it  is  very  ramofe,  and 
fometimes  very  little.  It  has  a flrong,  but  agree- 
able fmelh  The  Engliß  call  it  Life  ever  lofting  \ 
for  its  flowers,  which  confift  chiefly  of  dry, 
fhining,  filvery  leaves  ( Folia  calycina ) do  not 
change  when  dried.  This  plant  is  now  every 
where  in  full  bloffom.  But  fome  have  already 
loft  the  flowers,  and  are  beginning  to  drop  the 
feeds.  The  Engiß  ladies  were  ufed  to  gather 
great  quantities  of  this  Life  eyerlafting , and  to 
pluck  them  with  the  ftalks.  For  they  put  them 
into  pots  with  or  without  water,  amongft  othgr 
fine  flowers  which  they  had  gathered  both  in  the 
gardens  and  in  the  fields,  and  placed  them  as  an 
ornament  in  the  rooms.  The  Engliß  ladies  in 
general  are  much  inclined  to  have  fine  flowers  all 
the  fummer  long,  in  or  upon  the  chimneys, 
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fbmetimes  upon  a table,  or  before  the  windows, 
either  on  account  of  their  fine  appearance,  or  for 
the  fake  of  their  fweet  fcent.  The  Gnaphalium 
abovementioned,  was  one  of  thofe  which  they 
kept  in  their  rooms  during  the  winter,  becaufe 
its  flowers  never  altered  from  what  they  were 
when  they  flood  in  the  ground*  Mr.  Bartram 
told  me  another  ufe  of  this  plant.  A decodtiorj. 
of  the  flowers  and  flalks  is  ufed  to  bathe  any 
pained  or  bruifed  part,  or  it  is  rubbed  with  the 
plant  itfelf  tied  up  in  a bag. 

Instead  of  flax  feveral  people  made  ufe  of  a 
kind  of  Dogs  bane,  or  Linnteus9 s Apocymm  can- 
nabinum . The  people  prepared  the  flalks  of  this 
plant,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  prepare  thofe  of 
hemp  or  flax.  It  was  fpun,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
fluffs  were  woven  from  it.  The  favages  are  faid 
to  have  had  the  art  of  making  bags,  fifhing-nets, 
and  the  like,  for  many  centuries  together,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans . 

I asked  Mr.  Bartram,  whether  he  had  ob- 
ferved  in  his  travels  that  the  water  was  fallen, 
and  that  the  fea  had  formerly  covered  any  places 
which  were  now  land.  He  told  me,  that  from 
what  he  had  experienced,  he  was  convinced,  that 
the  greatefl  part  of  this  country,  even  for  feveral 
miles  together,  had  formerly  been  under  water. 
The  reafons  which  led  him  to  give  credit  to  this 
opinion  were  the  following. 

1.  On  digging  in  the  blue  mountains,  which 
are  above  three  hundred  Englijh  miles  diilant 
from  the  fea,  you  find  loofe  oyfler  and  other  forts 
of  fhells  ; and  they  are  alfo  likewife  to  be  met 
with  in  the  vallies  formed  by  thefe  fountains, 
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2.  A vast  quantity  of  petrified  fhells  are 
found  in  limeflone,  flint,  and  fandftone,  on  the 
fame  mountains.  Mr.  Bartram  allured  me  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  was  incredible  what  quantities 
of  them  there  were  in  the  different  kinds  of  flones 
of  which  the  mountains  confift. 

3.  The  fame  fhells  are  likewife  dug  in  great 
quantity,  quite  entire  and  not  mouldered,  in  the 
provinces  of  Virginia  and  Maryland , as  alfo  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  New  York , 

4.  On  digging  wells  (not  only  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  likewife  in  other  places)  the  people 
have  met  with  trees,  roots,  and  leaves  of  oak, 
for  the  greateft  part  not  yet  rotten,  at  the  depth 
of  eighteen  feet. 

5.  The  befl  foil  and  the  richefl:  mould  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  vallies  hereabouts.  Thefe 
vallies  are  commonly  croffed  by  a rivulet  or  brook. 
And  on  their  declivity,  a mountain  commonly 
rifes,  which  in  thofe  places,  where  the  brook 
paffes  clofe  to  it,  looks  as  if  it  were  cut  on  pur- 
pofe.  Mr.  Bartram  believed,  that  all  thefe  val- 
lies formerly  were  lakes  that  the  water  had, 
by  degrees,  hollowed  out  the  mountain,  and 
opened  a paflage  for  itfelf  through  it ; and  that 
the  great  quantity  of  flime  which  is  contained  in 
the  water,  and  which  had  fubfided  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  was  the  rich  foil  which  is  at  prefent 
in  the  vallies,  and  the  caufe  of  their  great  ferti- 
lity. But  fuch  vallies  and  cloven  mountains  are 
very  frequent  in  the  country,  and  of  this  kind  is 
the  peculiar  gap  between  two  mountains,  through 
which  a river  takes  its  courfe,  on  the  boundaries 
©f  New  York  and  Penfyhania . The  people,  in  a 
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jeft,  fay,  that  this  opening  was  made  by  the  De- 
vil, as  he  wanted  to  go  out  of  Penfyhania  into 
New  York. 

6.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains plainly  (hews,  that  the  water  formerly  co- 
vered a part  of  them.  For  many  are  broken  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  but  the  higheft  are  plain. 

7.  When  the  favages  are  told  that  (hells  are 
found  on  thefe  high  mountains,  and  that  from 
thence  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fea  muft 
formerly  have  extended  to  them,  and  even  in 
part  flown  over  them  ; they  anfwer  that  this  is 
not  new  to  them,  they  having  a tradition  from 
their  anceftors  among  them,  that  the  fea  formerly 
furrounded  thefe  mountains. 

8.  The  water  in  rivers  and  brooks  likewife 
decreafes.  Mills,  which  (ixty  years  ago  were  built 
on  rivers,  and  at  that  time  had  a fufficient  fupply 
of  water  almoft  all  the  year  long,  have  at  prefent  fo 
little,  that  they  cannot  be  ufed,  but  after  a heavy 
rain,  or  when  the  fnow  melts  in  fpring.  This 
decreafe  of  water,  in  part,  arifes  from  the  great 
quantity  of  land  which  is  now  cultivated,  and 
from  the  extirpation  of  great  forefts  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

9.  The  fea-fhore  increafes  likewife  in  time. 
This  arifes  from  the  quantity  of  fand  continually 
thrown  on  (hore  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  by 
the  waves. 

Mr.  Bertram  thought  that  fome  peculiar  at- 
tention (hould  be  paid  to  another  thing  relating 
to  thefe  obfervations.  The  (hells  which  are  to  be 
found  petrified  on  the  northern  mountains,  are  of 
fuch  kinds  as,  at  prefent,  are  not  to  be  got  in  the 
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fea,  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  they  are  not  fifhed 
on  the  fhore,  till  you  come  to  South  Carolina . 
Mr.  Bartram  from  hence  took  an  occafion  to  de- 
fend Dr.  Thomas  Burnefs  opinion,  that  the  earth, 
before  the  deluge,  was  in  a different  poiition  to- 
wards the  fun.  He  like  wife  afked  whether  the 
great  bones,  which  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
ground  in  Siberia , and  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
elephants  bones  and  tufks,  did  not  confirm  his 
opinion.  For  at  prefent  thofe  animals  cannot  live 
in  fuch  cold  countries*  but  if,  according  to  Dr. 
Burnet , the  fun  once  formed  different  zones  about 
our  earth,  from  thofe  it  now  makes,  the  elephant 
may  eaiily  be  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  Siberia 

However 

* The  bones  and  tuiks  of  Elephants  are  not  only  found  in  Ruf 
fa , but  alfo  in  the  canton  of  Bafil  in  Svoif'erland,  in  the  domini- 
ons of  the  Marquis  of  Bareitb  in  Franconia,  and  more  inflances  are 
found  in  the  Protpgaa  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz.  Lately,  near  the 
river  Ohio , have  been  difcovered,  a great  number  of  Ikeletons  of 
Elephants,  with  their  tulles,  and  very  remarkable  grinders.  Hill 
flicking  in  their  jaw  bones,  weFe  fent  to  the  Britißo  Mufeum  ; the 
late  Dr.  Littleton , Bilhop  of  Carlifle , alfo  lodged  fome  teeth,  flick- 
ing in  their  jaw  bones,  in  the  Mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  were  brought  from  Peru.  The  rivers  Chatunga  and  Indi - 
ghirka , in  Siberia , are  remarkable  for  affording,  on  their  banks, 
great  quantities  of  bones  and  tuiks  of  Elephants,  which  being 
preferved  there  by  the  great  froft,  and  in  the  Ihort  fummer  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  rain  being  rare,  thefe  tuiks  are  commonly  fo  frelh 
that  they  are  employed  in  Rujfa  as  common  ivory,  on  account  of 
the  great  quantity  brought  from  thefe  places  to  Rujfa ; fome  of 
them  were  eight  feet  long,  and  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight. 
There  have  been  found  grinders  of  nine  inches  diameter.  But  the 
American  grinders  of  Elephants  from  near  the  Ohio  are  yet  more  re- 
markable, on  account  of  their  being  provided  with  crowns  at  their 
tops,  fuch  as  are  only  found  in  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  fuch  as 
feed  on  hard  bones  or  nuts.  Whilft,  on  the  contrary,  Elephants,  at 
prefent  feeding  on  gralfes  andfoft  vegetables,  have  no  fuch  crowns 
at  the  tops  of  their  grinders.  Livy,  it  is  true,  makes  a dillindlion 
between  the  Afiatic  or  Indian  Elephants,  and  the  African  ones ; 
and  remarks  the  latter  to  be  inferior  to  the  former  in  fize  and  vi- 
gour; 
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However  it  fee  ms  that  ail  which  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned,  may  have  been  the  eflfefl:  of  different 
caufes.  To  thofe  belong  the  univerfal  deluge, 
the  increafe  of  land,  which  is  merely  the  work 
of  time,  and  the  changes  of  the  courfe  of  rivers, 
which  when  the  fnow  melts,  and  in  great  floods, 
leave  their  firfl:  beds,  and  form  new  ones. 

At  fome  diftance  from  Mr.  Bartram  s coun^ 
try  houfe,  a little  brook  flowed  through  the  wood, 
and  likewife  ran  over  a rock.  The  attentive 
Mr.  Bartram  here  (hewed  me  feveral  little  ca- 
vities in  the  rock,  and  we  plainly  faw  that  they 
muft  have  been  generated  in  the  manner  I before 
defcribed,  that  is,  by  fuppofing  a pebble  to  have 

gour ; but  whether  the  teeth  in  thefe  animals  are  fo  much  differ- 
ent from  thofe  of  the  other  variety,  has  never  been  attended  to. 
This  circumftance  of  the  difference  in  the  fofiil  grinders  of  Ele- 
phants, from  thofe  in  the  living  ones,  and  the  place  where  thefe 
fkeletons  were  found  in,  viz.  Siberia , Germany,  and  America , 
where  at  prefent  no  Elephants  are  to  be  met  with,  opens  a wide 
field  to  Gonje&ures,  in  regard  to  the  way  by  which  thefe  animals 
were  carried  to  thofe  fpots.  The  flood  in  the  deluge  perhaps  has 
carried  them  thither  : nor  is  it  contrary  to  reafon,  hiilory  or  reve- 
lation, to  believe  thefe  fkeletons  to  be  the  remainders  of  animals, 
which  lived  on  the  furface  of  this  globe  anterior  to  the  Mofaic 
creation  ; which  may  be  confidered  only  as  a new  modification  of 
the  creatures  living  on  this  globe,  adapted  to  its  prefent  ftate,  un- 
der which  it  will  remain  till  circumftances  will  make  anew  change 
neceffary,  and  then  our  globe  will,  by  a new  creation  or  revolu- 
tion, appear  more  adapted  to  its  ftate,  and  be  ftocked  with  a fet 
of  animals  more  fuitable  to  that  ftate.  Every  man,  ufed  to  phi- 
iofophy  and  reafoning,  will  find,  that  this  plan  gives  a grand  idea 
of  the  Creator,  his  cpconomy  and  management  of  the  univerfe  : and 
moreover,  it  is  conformable  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  a facred 
writer,  who  fays:  Pfal.  civ.  29,  30.  <Tbou  hide fi  thy  face  and  they 
(fmall  and  great  beafts)  are  troubled ; thou  takef  anvay  their  breath , 
they  die,  and  return  to  their  dufi . Thou  fendefi  forth  thy  fpirit , they  are 
created ; and  thou  renenvefl  the  face  of  the  earth . See  Dr.  Hunter’s 
remarks  on  the  above-mentioned  teeth,  in  the  Philofophical  T ranf 
Vol.  lviii.  F. 
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remained  in  a cleft  of  the  rock,  and  to  have  been 
turned  round  by  the  violence  of  the  water,  till  it 
had  formed  fuch  a cavity  in  the  mountain.  For 
on  putting  our  hands  into  one  of  thefe  cavities, 
we  found  that  it  contained  numerous  fmall  peb- 
bles, whofe  furface  was  quite  fmooth  and  round. 
And  thefe  ftones  we  found  in  each  of  the  holes. 

Mr,  Bartram  (hewed  me  a number  of  plants 
which  he  had  collected  into  a herbal  on  his  tra- 
vels. Among  thefe  were  the  following,  which 
likewife  grow  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe , of 
which  he  had  either  got  the  whole  plants,  or  only 
broken  branches. 

1 * Betula  alba,  the  common  birch-tree,  which 
he  had  found  on  the  cats-hills. 

2.  Betula  nana . This  fpecies  of  birch  grows 
in  feveral  low  places  towards  the  hills. 

3.  Comar  um  palußre,  in  the  meadows,  between 
the  hills  in  New  Jerfiy. 

4.  Gentiana  lutea , the  great  Gentian , from  the 
fields  near  the  mountains.  It  was  very  like  our 
variety,  but  had  not  fo  many  flowers  under  each 
leaf. 

5.  Linncea  borealis , from  the  mountains  in  Ca- 
nada. It  creeps  along  the  ground. 

6.  Myrica  Gale , from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Sufquehanna , where  it  grows  in  a wet  foil. 

7.  Potent  ilia  fruticoja , from  the  fwampy  fields 
and  low  meadows,  between  the  river  Delaware , 
and  the  river  New  Tork . 

8.  Trientalis  Europa  a,  from  the  cats-hills . 

9.  Triglochin  maritimum , from  the  fait  fprings 
towards  the  country  of  the  five  nations. 

3 • Mr. 
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Mr  .Bnrtram  (hewed  me  a letter  from Eaß  jer* 
fey , in  which  he  got  the  following  account  of  the 
difcovery  of  an  Indian  grave.  In  the  April  of  the 
year  1 744,  as  fome  people  were  digging  a cellar, 
they  came  upon  a great  (tone,  like  a tomb-ftone, 
which  Was  at  laft  got  out  with  great  difficulty ; and 
about  four  feet  deeper  under  it,  they  met  with  a 
large  quantity  of  human  bones  and  a cake  of  maize. 
The  latter  was  yet  quite  untouched,  and  feveral  of 
the  people  prefent  tafted  it  out  of  curiofity.  From 
thefe  circumftances  it  was  concluded,  that  this 
was  a grave  of  a perfon  of  note  among  the  favages. 
For  it  is  their  cuftom  to  bury,  along  with  the 
deceafed,  meat,  and  other  things  which  he  liked 
beft.  The  ftone  was  eight  feet  long,  four  feet 
broad,  and  even  fome  inches  more,  where  it  was 
broadeft,  and  fifteen  inches  thick  at  one  end, 
but  only  twelve  inches  at  the  other  end.  It  con- 
fided of  the  fame  coarfe  kind  of  ftone  that  is  to 
be  got  in  this  country.  There  were  no  letters 
nor  other  characters  vifible  on  it. 

The  corn  which  the  Indians  chiefly  cultivate 
is  the  Maize , or  Zea  Mays , Linn.  They  have 
little  corn  fields  for  that  purpofe.  But  befides 
this,  they  likewife  plant  a great  quantity  of 
Sqnajhes , a fpecies  of  pumpions  or  melons,  which 
they  have  always  cultivated,  even  in  the  remoteft 
ages.  The  Europeans  fettled  in  America  got 
the  feeds  of  this  plant,  and  at  prefent  their  gar- 
dens are  full  of  it  1 the  fruit  has  an  agreeable  tafte 
when  it  is  well  prepared.  They  are  commonly 
boiled,  then  crufhed  (as  we  are  ufed  to  do  with 
turneps  when  we  make  a pulfe  of  them)  and  fome 
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pepper  or  other  fpice  thrown  Upon  them,  and  ihd 
difh  is  ready.  The  Indians  likewife  fow  feveral 
kinds  of  beans,  which  for  the  greateft  part  they 
have  got  from  the  Europeans . But  peafe,  which 
they  likewife  fow,  they  have  always  had  amongft 
them,  before  any  foreigners  came  into  the  coun- 
try, The  fquafhes  of  the  Indians,  which  now 
are  likewife  cultivated  by  the  Europeans , belong 
to  thofe  kinds  of  gourds  (cucurbit a)  which  ripen 
before  any  other.  They  are  a very  delicious  fruit, 
but  will  not  keep.  I have  however  feen  them 
kept  till  pretty  late  in  winter. 

Sept . 30th.  Wheat  and  rye  are  fown  in  au- 
tumn about  this  time,  and  commonly  reaped 
towards  the  end  of  June,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
'July.  Thefe  kinds  of  corn,  however,  are  fometimes 
ready  to  be  reaped  in  the  middle  of  June>  and 
there  are  even  examples  that  they  have  been 
mown  in  the  beginning  of  that  month.  Barley 
and  oats  are  fown  in  April , and  they  commonly 
begin  to  grow  ripe  towards  the  end  of  July. 
Buck-wheat  is  fown  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end 
of  July , and  is  about  this  time,  or  fomewhat 
later,  ready  to  be  reaped.  If  it  be  fown  before  the 
above-mentioned  time,  as  in  May , or  in  Jimey  it 
only  gives  flowers,  and  little  or  no  corn. 

Mr.  Bartram  and  other  people  afluFed  me, 
that  moft  of  the  cows,  which  the  Englijh  have 
here,  are  the  offspring  of  thofe  which  they  bought 
of  the  Swedes , when  they  were  matters  of  the 
country.  The  Engliß)  themfelves  are  faid  to  have 
brought  over  but  few.  The  Swedes  either  brought 
their  cattle  from  home,  or  bought  them  of  the 
Dutch , who  were  then  fettled  here. 
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Near  the  town.  I faw  an  Ivy  or  He  der  a Helix  9 
planted  againft  the  wall  of  a done  building, 
which  was  fo  covered  by  the  fine  green  leaves  of 
this  plant,  as  almoft  to  conceal  the  whole.  It  was 
doubtlefs  brought  over  from  Europe , for  I have 
never  perceived  it  any  where  elfe  on  my  travels 
through  North  America . But  in  its  {lead  I have 
often  feen  wild  vines  made  to  run  up  the  walls. 

I asked  Mr.  Bartram , whether  he  had  ob- 
ferved,  that  trees  and  plants  decreafed  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  brought  further  to  the  North , 
as  Cateßy  pretends ; he  anfwered,  that  the  ques- 
tion fhould  be  more  limited,  and  then  his  opinion 
would  prove  the  true  one.  There  are  fome  trees 
which  grow  better  in  fouthern  countries,  and  be- 
come lefs  as  you  advance  to  the  north.  Their 
feeds  or  berries  are  fometimes  brought  into  colder 
climates  by  birds  and  by  other  accidents.  They 
gradually  decreafe  in  growth,  till  at  laft  they  will 
not  grow  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
other  trees  and  herbs  which  the  wife  Creator 
deftined  for  the  northern  countries,  and  they 
grow  there  to  an  amazing  fize.  But  the  further 
they  are  tranfplanted  to  the  fouth,  the  lefs  they 
grow ; till  at  laft  they  degenerate  fo  much  as  not 
to  be  able  to  grow  at  all.  Other  plants  love  a 
temperate  climate,  and  if  they  be  carried  either 
fouth  or  north,  they  will  not  fucceed  well,  bat 
always  decreafe.  Thus  for  example,  Penfylvania 
contains  fome  trees  which  grow  exceedingly  well, 
but  always  decreafe  in  proportion  as  they  are  car- 
ried further  off  either  to  the  north,  or  to  the  fouth* 

I afterwards,  on  my  travels,  had  frequent 
proofs  of  this  truth.  The  $aßafras3  whjch  grows  in 
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Penfylvania , under  forty  deg.  of  lat.  and  becomes 
a pretty  tall  and  thick  tree,  was  fo  little  at  Ofwego 
and  Fort  Nie holfon , between  forty-three  and  forty- 
four  deg.  of  lat.  that  it  hardly  reached  the  height 
of  two  or  four  feet,  and  was  feldom  fo  thick  as 
the  little  finger  of  a full  grown  perfon.  This 
was  likewife  the  cafe  with  the  Tulip  tree . For  in 
Penfylvania  it  grows  as  high  as  our  tailed:  oaks 
and  firs,  and  its  thicknefs  is  proportionable  to  its 
height.  But  about  Ofwego  it  was  not  above 
twelve  feet  high,  and  no  thicker  than  a man’s 
arm.  The  Sugar  Maple,  or  Acer  faccharinum , 
is  one  ©f  the  mod  common  trees  in  the  woods 
of  Canada , and  grows  very  tall.  But  in  the 
fouthern  provinces,  as  New  Jerfey  and  Penfylva- 
nia, it  only  grows  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
blue  mountains,  and  on  the  fteep  hills  which  are 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  which  are  turned 
to  the  north.  Yet  there  it  does  not  attain  to  a 
third  or  fourth  part  of  the  height  which  it  has  in 
Canada.  It  is  needlefs  to  mention  more  exam- 
ples. 

Oct.  1 ft.  The  gnats,  which  are  very  trouble- 
fome  at  night  here,  are  called  Mufquetoes.  They 
are  exa&ly  like  the  gnats  in  Sweden , only  fome- 
what  lefs ; and  the  defcription  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Dr.  Linnceuss  Syftema  Nature? , and  Fauna 
Suecica,  fully  agrees  with  them,  and  they  are  call- 
ed by  him  Culex  pipiens.  In  day-time  or  at  night 
they  come  into  the  houfes,  and  when  the  people 
are  gone  to  bed  they  begin  their  difagreeable  hum- 
ming, approach  always  nearer  to  the  bed,  and  at 
laft  fuck  up  fo  much  blood,  that  they  can  hardly^ 
fly  away.  Their  bite  caufes  blifters  in  people  of 
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a delicate  complexion.  When  the  weather  has 
been  cool  for  fome  days,  the  mufquetoesdifappear. 
But  when  it  changes  again,  and  efpecially  after  a 
rain,  they  gather  frequently  in  fuch  quantities 
about  the  houfes,  that  their  numbers  are  aflonifh- 
ing.  The  chimneys  of  the  Englijh , which  have 
no  valves  for  (hutting  them  up,  afford  the  gnats 
a free  entrance  into  the  houfes.  In  fultry  even- 
ings, they  accompany  the  cattle  in  great  fwarms, 
from  the  woods  to  the  houfes  or  to  town,  and 
when  they  are  drove  before  the  houfes,  the  gnats 
fly  in  wherever  they  can.  In  the  greatefl  heat  of 
fummer,  they  are  fo  numerous  in  fome  places, 
that  the  air  feems  to  be  quite  full  of  them,  efpc- 
daily  near  fwamps  and  flagnate  waters,  fuch  as 
the  river  Morris  in  New  'jerfey . The  inhabi- 
tants therefore  make  a fire  before  their  houfes,  to 
expel  thefe  difagreeable  guefts  by  thefmoke.  The 
old  Swedes  here,  faid  that  gnats  had  formerly- 
been  much  more  numerous ; that  even  at  prefen t 
they  fwarmed  in  vaft  quantites  on  the  fea  fhore, 
near  the  fait  water;  and  that  thofe  which  troubled 
us  this  autumn  in  Philadelphia  were  of  a more 
venomous  kind,  than  they  commonly  ufed  to  be. 
This  laft  quality  appeared  from  the  blifters, 
which  were  formed  on  the  fpots,  where  the  gnats 
had  inferted  their  fling.  In  Sweden  I never  felt 
any  other  inconvenience  from  their  fling  than  a 
little  itching,  whilfl  they  fucked.  But  when 
they  flung  me  here  at  night,  my  face  was  fo  dis- 
figured by  little  red  fpots  and  blifters,  that  I was 
aim  oft  afhamed  to  fhew  myfelf. 

I have  already  mentioned  fomewhat  about  the 
enclofures  ufual  here;  I now  add,  that  moft  of 
Vo l.  I.  I the 
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the  planks,  which  are  -put  horizontally,  and  of 
which  the  enclosures  in  the  environs  of  Phi  lade  h 
phia  chiefly  confift,  are  of  the  red  cedar  wood, 
which  is  here  reckoned  more  durable  than  any 
other.  But  where  this  could  not  be  got,  either 
white  or  black  oak  fupplied  its  place.  The  peo- 
ple were  likewife  very  glad  if  they  could  get  ce- 
dar wood  for  the  ports,  or  elfe  they  took  white 
oak,  or  chefnut,  as  I was  told  by  Mr.  Bart  ram. 
But  it  feems  that  that  kind  of  wood  in  general 
does  not  keep  well  in  the  ground  for  a conside- 
rable time.  I faw  feme  ports  made  of  chefnut 
wood,  and  put  into  the  ground  only  the  year  be- 
fore, which  were  already,  for  the  greateft  part, 
rotten  below. 

The  Sajjdfras  tree9  or  Laitrus  Saffafras  Linn . 
grows  in  abundance  in  the  country,  and  ftands 
Shattered  up  and  down  the  woods,  and  near 
bufhes  and  enclofures.  On  old  grounds,  which 
are  left  uncultivated,  it  is  one  of  the  firft  that 
comes  up,  and  is  as  plentiful  as  young  birches 
are  on  thofe  Swedifh  fields,  which  are  formed  by 
burning  the  trees  which  grew  on  •'them.*  The 
Saffafras  grows  in  a dry  loofe  ground,  of  a pale 
brick  colour,  which  confifts,  for  the  greateft  part, 
of  fand,  mixed  with  fome  clay.  It  feems  to  be 
but  a poor  foil.  The  mountains  round  Gothen - 
burgh,  in  Sweden , would  afford  many  places  rich 

* In  Mr.  Oßeck’s  Voyage  to  China , Vol.  r.  p.  50.  in  a note, 
an  account  is  given  of  this  kind  of  land,  which  tjie  Swedes  call 
Swedieland ; where  it  is  obferved,  that  the  trees  being  burnt,  their 
allies  afford  manure  fufficient  for  three  years,  after  which  they  are 
left  uncultivated  again,  till/after  twenty  or  more  years,  a new  ge- 
neration of  trees  being  produced  on  them,  the  country  people  burn 
them,  and  cultivate  the  country  for  three  years  again.  F. 
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enough  for  the  Saffafras  to  grow  in,  and  I even  fear 
they  would  be  too  rich.  I here  faw  it  both  in  the 
woods  amidft  other  trees,  and  more  frequently 
by  itfelf  along  the  enclofures.  I11  both  it  looks 
equally  frefh.  I have  never  feen  it  on  wet  or 
low  places.  The  people  here  gather  its  flowers, 
and  ufe  them  indead  of  tea.  But  the  wood  itfelf 
is  of  no  ufe  in  ceconomy ; for  when  it  is  fet  on 
fire,  it  caufes  a continual  crackling,  without  mak- 
ing any  good  fire.  The  tree  fpreads  its  roots 
very  much,  and  new  fhoots  come  up  from  them 
in  feme  places ; but  thefe  fhoots  are  not  good  for 
tranfplanting,  becaufe  they  have  fo  few  fibres, 
befides  the  root  which  connects  them  to  the 
main  dem,  that  they  cannot  well  ftrike  into  the 
ground.  If  therefore  any  one  would  plant  Saff 
fafras  trees,  he  mud  endeavour  to  get  their  ber- 
ries, which  however  is  difficult,  fince  the  birds 
eat  them  before  they  are  half  ripe.  The  cows 
are  very  greedy  after  the  tender  new  fhoots,  and 
look  for  them  every  where. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  ufed  by  the  women 
here  in  dying  worfted  a fine  lading  orange  colour, 
which  does  not  fade  in  the  fun.  They  ufe  urine 
indead  of  alum  in  dying,  and  boil  the  dye  in  a 
brafs  boiler,  becaufe  in  an  iron  befiel  it  does  not 
yield  fo  fi  ne  a colour.  A woman  in  Virginia  has 
fuccefsfully  employed  the  berries  of  the  Saffafras 
againd  a great  pain  in  one  of  her  feet,  which,  for 
three  years  together,  die  had  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  it  almod  hindered  her  from  walking*  She 
was  advifed  to  broil  the  berries  of  Saffafras,  and 
to  rub  the  painful  parts  of  hqr  foot  with  the  oil, 
which  by  this  means  would  be. got  from  the  her-* 
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ries.  She  did  fo,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  made 
her  vomit ; yet  this  was  not  fufficient  to  keep 
her  from  following  the  prefcription  three  times 
more,  though  as  often  as  fhe  made  ufe  thereof,  it 
always  had  the  fame  effedt.  However  die  was  en- 
tirely freed  from  that  pain,  and  perfectly  recovered. 

A black  Woodpecker  with  a red  head,  or  the 
Ficus pileatus  Linn,  is  frequent  in  the  Penfylvanian 
forefts,  and  ftays  the  winter,  as  I know  from  my 
own  experience  It  is  reckoned  among  thofe 
birds  which  deftroy  the  maize  ; becaufe  it  fettles 
on  the  ripe  ears,  and  deflroys  them  with  its  bill. 
The  Swedes  call  it  Pillkroka  ; but  all  other  wood- 
peckers, thofe  with  gold  yellow  wings  excepted, 
are  called  Hackfpickar  in  the  Swediflo  language. 
I intend  to  defcribethem  all  together  more  exaGly 
in  a particular  work.  I only  obferve  here,  that 
almoft  all  the  different  fpecies  of  woodpeckers  are 
very  noxious  to  the  maize,  when  it  begins  to 
ripen  : for  by  picking  holes  in  the  membrane 
round  the  ear,  the  rain  gets  into  it,  and  caufes 
the  ear,  with  all  the  corn  it  contains,  to  rot. 

OB.  3d.  In  the  morning  I fet  out  for  Wil- 
mington* which  was  formerly  called  Cbrifiina  by 
the  Swedes , and  is  thirty  Engli/Jj  miles  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  Philadelphia.  Three  miles  behind 
Philadelphia  I paffed  the  river  Skulkill  in  a ferry, 
beyond  which  the  country  appears  almoft  a con- 
tinual chain  of  mountains  and  vallies.  The 
mountains  have  an  eafy  flope  on  all  fides,  and  the 
vallies  are  commonly  croffed  by  brooks,  with 
cryflal  dreams.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  feveral  kinds  of  deciduous  trees ; 
for  I fcarcelv  law  a fingie  tree  of  the  fir  kind,  if 
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I except  a few  red  cedars.  The  foreft  was  high, 
but  open  below,  fo  that  it  left  a free  profpedt  to 
the  eye,  and  no  under-wood  obftrudted  the  paf- 
fage  between  the  trees.  It  would  have  been  eafy 
in  fome  places  to  have  gone  under  the  branches 
with  a carriage  for  a quarter  of  a mile,  the  trees 
ftanding  at  great  diftances  from  each  other,  and 
the  ground  being  very  level.  In  fome  places  lit-? 
tie  glades  opened,  which  were  either  meadows, 
paftures,  or  corn-fields  ; of  which  latter  fome 
were  cultivated  and  others  not.  In  a few  places 
feveral  houfes  were  built  clofe  to  each  other.  But 
for  the  greateft  part  they  were  fingle.  In  part  of 
the  fields  the  wheat  was  already  fown,  in  the  Eng- 
lift  manner  without  trenches,  but  with  furrows 
pretty  clofe  together.  I fometimes  faw  the  coun- 
try people  very  bufy  in  fowing  their  rye.  Near 
every  farm-houfe  was  a little  field  with  maize. 
The  inhabitants  hereabouts  were  commonly  ei- 
ther Englifk  or  Swedes. 

All  the  day  long  I faw  a continual  variety  of 
trees ; walnut  trees  of  different  forts,  which  were 
all  full  of  nuts;  chefnut  trees  quite  covered  with 
fine  chefnuts;  mulberries,  faifafras,  iiquidambar, 
tulip  trees,  and  many  others. 

Several  fpecies  of  vines  grew  wild  herea- 
bouts. They  run  up  to  the  fummits  qf  the  trees, 
their  clufiers  of  grapes  and  their  leaves  covering 
the  items.  I even  faw  fome  young  oaks  five  or 
fix  fathoms  high,  whofe  tops  were  crowned  with 
vines.  The  ground  is  that  which  is  fo  common, 
hereabouts,  which  I have  already  defcribed,  viz. 
a clay  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  fand,  and 
covered  with  a rich  foil  or  vegetable  earth.  Th$ 
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vines  are  principally  feen  on  trees  which  ftand 
fingle  in  corn-fields,  and  at  the  end  of  woods, 
where  the  meadows,  paftures,  and  fields  begin  ; 
and  li.kewife  along  the  enclofures,  where  they 
cling  with  their  tendrils  round  the  trees  which 
ftand  there.  The  lower  parts  of  the  plant  are  full 
of  grapes,  which  hang  below  the  leaves,  and  were 
now  almoft  ripe,  and  had  a pleafant  fourifh  tafte. 
The  country  people  gather  them  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  fell  them  in  the  town.  They  are  eaten 
without  further  preparation  and  commonly  peo- 
ple are  preferred  with  them  when  they  come  to 
pay  a vifit. 

The  foil  does  not  feem  to  be  deep  hereabouts  \ 
for  the  upper  black  ftraturn  is  hardly  two  inches. 
This  I had  an  öccafion  to  fee,  both  in  fuch  places 
where  the  ground  is  dug  up,  and  in  fuch  where 
the  water,  during  heavy  fhowers  of  rain,  has 
made  cuts,  which  are  pretty  numerous  here. 
The  upper  foil  has  a dark  colour,  and  the  next  a 
pale  colour  like  bricks.  I have  obferved  every 
where  in  America,  that  the  depth  of  the  upper 
foil  does  not  by  far  agree  with  the  computation 
of  feme  people,  though  we  can  almoft  be  fare, 
that  in  fome  places  it  never  was  ftirred  fince  the 
deluge.  1 final!  be  more  particular  in  this  refpedfc 
after  wards 

The 


* The  learned  Dr.  Walkriu$>  in  his  Mineralogy,  § 8.  in  the 
note  to  the  article,  Humus  communis  atra , mentions,  that  fome 
people  were  of  opinion,  that  the  mould  of  our  globe  increafed 
gradually  from  the  yearly  putrefaction  of  plants  and  their  parts, 
eipecially  in  fuch  places  as  had  been  uncultivated  ever  fince  the 
deluge  ; and  that  thus,  in  a hundred  years,  half  an  inch  of  mould 
vt as  produced.  Eat  he  obferves,  in  the  fame  time,  that  this  ob- 
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The  Datura  Stramonium , or  Thorn  Apple , 
grows  in  great  quantifies  near  all  the  villages. 
Its  height  is  different  according  to  the  foil  it  is 
in.  For  in  ä rich  foil  it  grows  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  but  in  a hard  and  poor  ground,  it  will  fel- 
dom  come  up  to  flx  inches.  This  Datura , to- 
gether 

fervation  was  not  at  all  exafl;  for  as  the  common  mould  feldom 
exceeds  a foot,  it  mud  from  thence  follow,  that  fince  the  deluge 
no  more  than  2400  years  were  elapfed,  though  the  fcripture  chro- 
nology reckons  upwards  of  4000  years  fince  that  event : befides 
this,  he  remarks,  that  mould  always  becomes  more  dry  and  com- 
preffed,  where  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  rain  and  fnow  ; and  where 
it  is  expofed  to  rain,  it  is  carried  off  to  lower  places,  and  there- 
fore increafes  and  decreafes  according  to  the  qualities  of  its  local 
fituation.  Moreover,  vegetables,  it  is  known,  profper  the  bed: 
where  mould  is  found.  As  the  furface  of  our  globe  has  been  co- 
vered with  vegetables  fince  the  deluge,  they  mud  have  had  a 
mould  to  grow  in  ever  fince  that  time;  confequently  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  there  mud  have  been  a mould  covering  the  furface 
of  our  globe  ever  fince  the  fird  origin.  I fhculd  be  led,  by  feme 
other  confiderations,  to  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  this  rule  for 
the  inereafe  of  mould.  In  RuJJia>  on  this  fide  the  river  Volga , 
are  high  and  extenfive  plains,  which  have  been  uncultivated  ever 
fince  the  deluge  ; for,  we  know  from  hidory,  that  the  Scythians , 
Sarmatians , Huns,  C bazars,  and  Mogols , were  fuccefiively  the 
ifiaders  of  thefe  vad  countries,  and  were  altogether  nomadic  na- 
tions, who  lived  without  agriculture  : the  country  has  been  with- 
out wood  fince  time  immemorial,  nor  could  there  even  fpring  up 
any  wood  whatfoever,  fince  its  rambling  poffeffors  every  fpring 
fet  fire  to  the  old  dry  grafs,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
grafs,  which,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  I found  come  up  very- 
near  to  my  waid.  And  thefe  vad,  de  fart  plains,  I faw  every 
where  covered  with  at  lead  two  feet  mould  ; nay,  in  fome  places 
it  amounted  to  four  feet ; this  would  give,  according  to  the 
former  rule  of  half  an  inch  per  century,  4800  years,  in  the  fird 
indance  ; and,  in  the  fecond,  9600  years ; and  therefore  (hews, 
that  this  rule  for  calculating  the  inereafe  of  mould  is  very  preca- 
rious. The  chemical  analyfis  of  plants  fhews,  that  they  confid 
of  water,  earth,  acid,  alkali,  oil,  and  an  inflammable  principle, 
independent  of  the  lad  fubdance,  and  called  by  a late  German  ehe- 
mid,  the  caußic : thefe  fubdances  mud  enter  yearly  the  new 
plants,  and  make  their  fubdance,  and  are  as  it  were  regenerated 
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gether  with  the  Phytolacca , or  American  Night - 
Jljade , grow  here  in  thofe  places  near  the  gardens, 
h'oufes,  and  roads,  which  in  Sweden  are  covered 
“With  nettles  and  goofe-foot,  which  European 
plants  are  very  fcarce  in  America . But  the  Da- 

tura and  Phytolacca  are  the  word;  weeds  here, 
nobody  knowing  any  particular  ufe  of  them. 

Turnip-fields  are  fometimes  to  be  feen.  In 
the  middle  of  the  high  road  1 perceived  a dead 
black  fnake,  which  was  four  feet  fix  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a half  in  thicknefs.  It  belonged 
to  the  viper  kind. 

Late  at  night  a great  Halo  appeared  round 
the  moon.  The  people  faid  that  it  prognofti- 

in  thcfe  new  plants,  after  being  fet  at  liberty  from  the  flru&ure 
of  the  Iaft  year’s  plants  by  putrefa&ion,  or  by  fire.  Mould,  che- 
mically examined,  has  the  fame  analogous  parts.  Acid  and  cau- 
&ic  are  plentifully  contained  in  the  common  air,  and  may  alfo 
eafily  be  reftored  to  the  mould,  and  thus  circulate  through  a new 
fyilem  of  plants.  Water  comes  likewife  from  rain  and  fnow,  out 
of  our  atmofphere  ; alkaline  and  oily  particles,  or  a kind  of foapy 
arc  the  only  things  wanting,  which,  when  added  with  the  former 
Co  any  fubdc  earth,  will  make  a good  mould  ; and  thefe  are  pro- 
duced by  putrefaction  or  fire,  from  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
itances,  and  are  the  great  promoters  of  vegetation. 

But  the  great  queftion  is,  from  whence  thefe  various  fub- 
ffances,  necelfary  for  vegetation,  originally  came  ? To  believe 
they  are  produced  from  putrified  vegetables,  is  begging  the  quef- 
tion, and  making  a cir  cuius  vitiofus  in  the  argument.  There  is 
therefore  no  evafion  ; they  were  certainly  produced  by  the  great 
Creator  of  the  univerfe,  and  endowed  with  fuch  qualities  as  make 
them  capable  of  producing  in  various  mixtures  new  bodies  ; and 
•when  they  are  introduced  by  moiflure  into  the  firfl  flamina  of  a 
plant,  or  a feed,  they  expand  thefe  flamina,  and  conflitute  a new 
being,  capable  of  affording  food  to  the  animal  creation.  It  is 
evident,  Mr.  Kahn  hinted  at  the  above-mentioned  opinion  of  the 
increafe  of  mould  ; and  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  confirming 
his  argument,  and  of  Hating  fairly  the  great  queftion  on  which 
agriculture,  the  moll  neceffary  branch  of  human  arts,  depends, 
¥. 
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cated  either  a ftorm,  or  rain,  or  both  together. 
The  fmaller  the  ring  is,  or  the  nearer  it  comes 
to  the  moon,  the  fooner  this  weather  fets  in. 
But  this  time  neither  of  thefe  changes  happened, 
and  the  halo  had  foretold  a coldnefs  in  the  air. 

I saw  to-day  the  Chermes  of  the  alder  ( Cher - 
mes  Alni)  in  great  abundance  on  the  branches  of 
that  tree,  which  for  that  reafon  looks  quite 
white,  and  at  a diftance  appears  as  it  were  co- 
vered with  mould. 

OB.  4th.  I continued  my  journey  early  in 
the  morning,  and  the  country  ftill  had  the  fame 
appearance  as  I went  on.  It  was  a continual 
chain  of  pretty  high  hills,  with  an  eafy  afcent  on 
all  fides,  and  of  vallies  between  them.  The  foil 
confided  of  a brick-coLoured  mould,  mixed  with 
clay,  and  a few  pebbles.  I rode  fometimes 
through  woods  of  feveral  forts  of  trees,  and  fome- 
times amidft  little  fields,  which  had  been  cleared 
of  the  wood,  and  which  at  prefent  were  corn- 
fields, meadows,  and  paftures.  The  farm-houfes 
ftood  fingle,  fometimes  near  the  roads,  and 
fometimes  at  a little  diftance  from  them,  fo  that 
the  fpace  between  the  road  and  the  houfes  was 
taken  up  with  little  fields  and  meadows.  Some 
of  the  houfes  were  built  of  ftone,  two  ftories 
high,  and  covered  with  fhingles  of  the  white 
cedar.  But  moft  of  the  houfes  were  wooden, 
and  the  crevices  flopped  up  with  clay,  inftead  of 
mofs,  which  we  make  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe. 
No  valves  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  chimneys, 
and  the  people, even  did  not  know  what  I meant 
by  them.  The  ovens  were  commonly  built  up 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  houfes,  and  were 
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either  under  a roof,  or  without  any  covering 
againft  the  weather.  The  fields  bore  partly 
buck-wheat,  which  was  not  yet  cut,  partly 
maize,  and  partly  wheat,  which  was  but  lately 
fown  ; but  fometimes  they  lay  fallow.  The 
vines  climbed  to  the  top  of  feveral  trees,  and 
hung  down  again  on  both  fides.  Other  trees 
again  were  furrounded  by  the  ivy  (Hedera  quin - 
quefolia ) which,  with  the  fame  flexibility,  afcend- 
ed  to  a great  height.  The  Smilax  laurifolia  al- 
ways joined  with  the  ivy,  and,  together  with  it, 
twilled  itfelf  round  the  trees.  The  leaves  of  the 
ivy  were  at  this  time  commonly  reddi(h,  but 
thofe  of  the  vine  were  flill  quite  green.  The 
trees  which  were  furrounded  with  them,  looked 
at  a diflance  like  thofe  which  are  covered  with 
hops  in  our  country ; and  on  feeing  them  from 
afar  off,  one  might  exped  to  find  wild  hops 
climbing  upon  the  trees.  Walnut  and  chefnut 
trees  were  common  near  enclofures,  in  woods* 
and  on  hills,  and  at  prefent  were  loaded  with 
their  fruit.  The  perfimon  was  likewife  plenti- 
ful near  the  roads,  and  in  the  woods.  At  forme 
difiance  from  Wilmington , I palled  a bridge  over 
a little  river,  which  fails  north  into  the  Dela- 
ware, The  rider  pays  here  two  pence  toll  for 
himfelf  and  his  horfe. 

Towards  noon  I arrived  at  Wilmington . 

Wilmington  is  a little  town,  about  thirty 
Engll/h  miles  fouth-weft  from  Philadelphia,  It 
was  founded  in  the  year  1733.  Part  of  it  hands 
upon  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Swedifh 
church,  which  annually  receives  certain  rents, 
out  of  which  they  pay  the  mipifter’s  falary,  and 
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employ  the  reft  for  other  ufes.  The  houfes  are 
built  of  -ftone,  and  look  very  pretty ; yet  they 
are  not  built  clofe  together,  but  large  open  places 
are  left  between  them.  The  quakers  have  a 
meeting- houfe  in  this  town.  The  Swedijh 
church,  which  I intend  to  mention  in  the  fequel, 
is  half  a mile  out  of  town  eaftwards.  The  par- 
fonage  is  under  the  fame  roof  with  the  church, 
A little  river  called  Ghrißina-kill  paffes  by  the 
town,  and  from  thence  falls  into  the  Delaware , 
By  following  its  banks,  one  goes  three  miles  be- 
fore one  reaches  the  Delaware.  The  river  is 
faid  to  be  fufficiently  deep,  fo  that  the  greateft 
veffel  may  come  quite  up  to  the  town : for  at  its 
mouth  or  jundure  with  the  Delaware  it  is  fhal- 
loweft,  and  yet  its  depth  even  there,  when  the 
water  is  loweft,  is  from  two  fathoms  to  two  and 
a half.  But  as  you  go  higher,  its  depth  encreafes 
to  three,  three  and  a half,  and  even  four  fathoms. . 
The  largeft  (hips  therefore  may  fafely,  and  with 
their  full  cargoes,  come  to  and  from  the  town 
With  the  tide.  From  Wilmington  you  have  a 
fine  profped  of  a great  part  of  the  river  Dela •* 
ware,  and  the  fhips  failing  on  it.  On  both  fides 
of  the  river  Ghrißina-kill,  aim  oft  from  the  place 
where  the  redoubt  is  built  to  its  juncture  with 
the  Delaware,  are  low  meadows,  which  afford  a 
great  quantity  of  hay  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
town  carries  on  a confiderable  trade,  and  would 
have  been  more  enlarged,  if  Philadelphia  and 
Newcafile , which  are  both  towns  of  a more  an- 
cient date,  were  not  fo  near  on  both  fides  of  it. 

The  Redoubt,  upon  the  river  Ghrißina-kill > 
was  ereded  this  fummer,  when  it  was  known 
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that  the  French  and  Spanißo  privateers  intended 
to  fail  up  the  river,  and  to  attempt  a landing. 
It  Hands,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Franberg , on  the  fame  fpot  where  the 
Swedes  had  built  theirs.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
on  working  in  the  ground  thig  fummer,  to  make 
this  redoubt,  an  old  Swediflj  lilver  coin  of  Queen 
Chrißina , not  quite  fo  big  as  a fhiliing,  was 
found  at  the  depth  of  a yard,  among  fome  other 
things.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Franberg  afterwards 
prefented  me  with  it.  On  one  fide  were  the 
arms  of  the  houfe  of  Wafa , with  the  infcription  : 
CHRISTINA.  D.  G.  DE.  RE.  SVE.  that  is, 
Chrißina , by  the  grace  of  God , eledled  Shteen  of 
Sweden ; and  near  this  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1633.  On  the  reverfe  were  thefe  words  : MO- 
NETA  NOVA  REGN1  SVEC.  or,  A new  coin 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden.  At  the  fame  time,  a 
number  of  old  iron  tools,  fuch  as  axes,  fhovels, 
and  the  like,  were  difcovered.  The  redoubt, 
that  is  now  eredled,  confifts  of  bulwarks  of 
planks,  with  a rampart  on  the  outfide.  Near  it 
is  the  powder  magazine,  in  a vault  built  of 
bricks.  At  the  erection  of  this  little  fortifica- 
tion, it  was  remarkable,  that  the  quakers,  whofe 
tenets  rejedl  even  defen  five  war,  were  as  bufy  as 
the  other  people  in  building  it.  For  the  fear  of 
being  every  moment  fuddenly  attacked  by  pri- 
vateers conquered  ail  other  thoughts.  Many  of 
them  fcrupled  to  put  their  own  hands  to  the 
work ; but  forwarded  it  by  fupplies  of  money, 
and  by  getting  ready  every  thing  which  was  ne- 
ceflary. 

051.  5th,  It  was  my  defign  to  crofs  the  De- 
le* *wai  e , 
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laware,  and  to  get  into  New  Jerfeyy  with  a view 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  country  ; but  as  there 
was  no  ferry  here  to  bring  my  horfe  over,  I fet 
out  on  my  return  to  Philadelphia . I partly  went 
along  the  high  road,  and  partly  deviated  on  one 
or  the  other  fide  of  it,  in  order  to  take  more 
exact  obfervations  of  the  country,  and  of  its  na- 
tural hiftory. 

The  maize  was  town  in  feveral  places.  In 
fomc  its  ftalks  were  cut  fomewhat  below  the  ear, 
dried  and  put  up  in  narrow  high  Hacks,  in  order 
to  keep  them  as  a food  for  the  cattle  in  winter. 
The  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  had  likewife  leaves, 
but  as  they  commonly  dry  of  themfelves,  the 
people  do  not  like  to  feed  the  cattle  with  them, 
all  their  flavour  being  loft.  But  the  upper  ones 
are  cut  whilft  they  are  yet  green. 

The  v allies  between  the  hills  commonly  con- 
tain brooks ; but  they  are  not  very  broad,  and 
require  no  bridges,  fo  that  carriages  and  horfe 
can  eafily  pafs  through  them ; for  the  water  is 
feldom  above  fix  inches  deep. 

The  leaves  of  moft  trees  were  yet  quite  green, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  oaks,  chefnut  trees,  black  wal- 
nut trees,  hiccory,  tulip  trees,  and  faffafras. 
The  two  latter  fpecies  are  found  in  plenty  on  the 
fid  es  of  the  little  woods,  on  hills,  on  the  fallow 
fields,  near  hedg€l,  and  on  the  road.  The  per- 
fimon  likewife  had  ftill  its  leaves ; however, 
forne  trees  of  this  kind  had  dropt  them.  The 
leaves  of  the  American  bramble  were  at  prefent 
almoft  entirely  red,  though  feme  of  thefe  faufhes 
yet  retained  a lively  green  in  the  leaves.  The 
Cornelian  cherry  likewife  had  already  a mixture 
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, of  brown  and  pale  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  red 
maple  were  alfo  red. 

I continued  my  journey  to  Chicheßer , a 
borough  upon  the  Delaware , where  travellers 
pafs  the  river  in  a ferry.  They  build  here  every 
year  a number  of  fmall  {hips  for  fale.  From  an 
iron  work  which  lies  higher  in  the  country,  they 
carry  iron  bars  to  this  place,  and  fihip  them. 

Canoes  are  boats  made  of  one  piece  of  wood, 
and  are  much  in  ufe  with  the  farmers,  and  other 
people  upon  the  Delaware , and  fome  little  rivers. 
For  that  purpofe  a very  thick  trunk  of  a tree  is 
hollowed  out : the  red  juniper,  or  red  cedar  tree, 
the  white  cedar,  the  chefnut  tree,  the  white  oak, 
and  the  tulip  tree,  are  commonly  made  ufe  of  for 
this  purpofe.  The  canoes  made  of  red  and  white 
cedar  are  reckoned  the  beft,  becaufe  they  fwim 
very  light  upon  the  water,  and  laft  twenty  years 
together.  But  of  thefe  the  red  cedar  canoes  are 
moil  preferable.  Thofe  made  of  chefnut  trees 
will  likewife  laft  for  a good  while.  But  thofe 
of  white  oak  are  hardly  ferviceable  above  fix 
years,  and  alfo  fwim  deep,  becaufe  they  are  fo 
heavy.  The  Liquidambar  tree9  or  Liquidambar 
fiyraciflua  Linn . is  big  enough,  but  unfit  for 
making  canoes,  becaufe  it  imbibes  the  water. 
The  canoes  which  are  made  of  the  tulip  tree, 
fcarce  laft  fo  long  as  thofe  of  white  oak.  The 
fize  of  the  canoes  is  different,  according  to  the 
purpofes  they  are  deftined  for.  They  can  carry 
fix  perfons,  who,  however,  muft  by  no  means 
be  unruly,  but  fit  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  in 
the  quieteft  manner  pofiible,  left  the  boat  over- 
fet.  The  Swedes  in  Penfjlvania  and  New  J er  fey , 
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near  the  rivers,  have  no  other  boats  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  in,  which  they  commonly  do  twice 
a week  on  the  market  days,  though  they  be  fe- 
veral  miles  diftant  from  the  town,  and  meet 
fbmetimes  with  fevere  ftorms ; yet  misfortunes 
from  the  overfetting,  &c.  of  thefe  canoes,  are 
feldom  heard  of,  though  they  might  well  be  ex- 
pected, on  account  of  the  fmall  fize  of  this  kind 
of  boats.  However,  a great  deal  of  attention 
and  care  is  neceffary  in  managing  the  canoes, 
when  the  wind  is  fome  what  violent ; for  they 
are  narrow,  round  below,  have  no  keel,  and 
therefore  may  eafily  be  overfet.  Accordingly, 
when  the  wind  is  more  bridle  than  ordinary,  the 
people  make  for  the  land. 

The  common  garden  crefles  grow  in  feveral 
places  on  the  roads  about  Ghichefler , and  un- 
doubtedly come  from  the  feeds,  which  were  by 
chance  carried  out  of  the  many  gardens  about 
that  town. 

The  American  brambles  are  here  in  great 
plenty.  When  a field  is  left  uncultivated,  they 
are  the  firft  plants  that  appear  on  it ; and  I fre- 
quently obferved  them  in  fuch  fields  as  are  an- 
nually ploughed,  and  have  corn  fown  on  therm 
For  when  thefe  bufhes  are  once  rooted,  they  are 
not  eafily  extirpated,  Such  a bufh  runs  out  ten- 
drils fome times  four  fathoms  off  its  root,  and 
then  throws  a new  root5  fo  that  on  pulling  it 
up,  you  meet  with  roots  on  both  ends.  On 
fome  old  grounds,  which  had  long  been  uncul- 
tivated, there  were  fo  many  bufhes  of  this  kind, 
that  it  was  very  troublefome  and  dangerous  walk- 
ing in  them.  A wine  is  made  of  the  berries,  as 
5 1 hava 
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I have  already  mentioned.  The  berries  are  like- 
wife  eaten  when  they  are  ripe,  and  tafle  well. 

Odi.  6th.  The  Chenopodium  anthelminticum  is 
very  plentiful  on  the  road,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  but  chiefly  in  dry  places,  in  a loofe 
fandy  foil.  The  Engliß , who  are  fettled  here, 
call  it  Worm-feed , and  Jerufalem  Oak . It  has  a 
difagreeable  fcent.  In  Penjylvania  and  New 
Jerfey  its  feeds  are  given  to  children,  againft  the 
worms,  and  for  that  purpofe  they  are  excellent. 
The  plant  itfelf  is  fpontaneous  in  both  pro- 
vinces. 

The  environs  of  Chtchefier  contain  many  gar- 
dens, which  are  full  of  apple  trees,  finking  un- 
der the  weight  of  innumerable  apples.  Moft  of 
them  are  winter  fruit,  and  therefore  were  yet 
quite  four.  Each  farm  has  a garden,  and  fo  has 
each  houfe  of  the  better  fort.  The  extent  of 
thefe  gardens  is  likewife  not  inconfiderable,  and 
therefore  affords  the  pofleflor,  all  the  year  long, 
great  fupplies  in  his  houfe-keeping,  both  for  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  I frequently  was  furprized  at 
the  prudence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
As  foon  as  one  has  bought  a piece  of  ground, 
which  is  neither  built  upon  nor  fown,  his  firfl 
care  is  to  get  young  apple  trees,  and  to  make  a 
garden.  He  next  proceeds  to  build  his  houfe, 
and  laftly  prepares  the  uncultivated  ground  to 
receive  corn.  For  it  is  well  known  that  the  trees 
require  many  years  before  they  arrive  to  perfec- 
tion, and  this  makes  it  necefiary  to  plant  them 
firft.  I now  perceived,  near  the  farms,  mills, 
wheels,  and  other  inftruments,  which  are  made 
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ufe  of  in  crufhing  the  apples,  in  order  to  prepare 
cyder  from  them  afterwards. 

From  Chichefter  I went  on  towards  Philadel- 
phia* The  oaks  were  the  mod  plentiful  trees  in 
the  wood.  But  there  were  feveral  fpecies  of 
them,  all  different  from  the  European  ones.  The 
fwine  now  went  about  in  great  herds  in  the  oak 
woods,  where  they  fed  upon  the  acorns,  which 
fell  in  great  abundance  from  the  trees.  Each 
hog  had  a wooden  triangular  yoke  about  its  neck, 
by  which  it  was  hindered  from  penetrating 
through  the  holes  in  the  enclofures  ; and,  for 
this  reafon,  the  enclofures  are  made  very  flender, 
and  eafy  to  put  up,  and  do  not  require  much 
wood.  No  other  enclofures  are  in  ufe,  but  thole 
which  are  fo  like  fheep-hurdles.  A number  of 
fquirrels  were  in  the  oak  woods,  partly  running 
on  the  ground,  and  partly  leaping  from  one 
branch  to  another ; and  at  this  time  they  chiefly- 
fed  upon  acorns. 

I seldom  law  beech  trees ; but  I found  them, 
quite  the  fame  with  the  European  ones.  Their 
wood  is  reckoned  very  good  for  making  joiner’s 
planes  of. 

I do  not  remember  feeing  any  other  than  the 
black  Ants , or  Formica  nigra , in  Penfylvania . 
They  are  as  black  as  a coal,  and  of  two  forts  5 
fome  very  little,  like  the  leaft  of  our  ants,  and 
others  of  the  fize  of  our  common  reddifli  ants.  1 
have  not  yet  obferved  any  hills  of  theirs,  but  only 
feen  fome  running  about  fingly.  In  other  parts 
of  America  I have  likewife  found  other  fpecies  of 
ants,  as  I intend  to  remark  in  the  fequel. 

The  common  Privet,  or  Li  gift  rum  vulgare , is 
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made  ufe  of  in  many  places,  as  a hedge  round 
corn-fields  and  gardens ; and  on  my  whole  voy- 
age, I did  not  fee  that  any  other  trees  were  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  though  the  Englifhme?i 
here  well  know  that  the  hawthorn  makes  a much 
better  hedge.  The  privet  hedges  grow  very 
thick  and  clofe,  but,  having  no  fpines,  the  hogs, 
and  even  other  animals,  break  eafily  through 
them ; and  when  they  have  once  made  a hole,  it 
requires  a long  while  before  it  grows  up  again. 
But  when  the  hedges  confift  of  fpinofe  bufhes, 
the  cattle  will  hardly  attempt  to  get  through 
them. 

About  noon  I came  through  Chefler , a little 
market-town,  which  lies  on  the  Delaware . A 
rivulet,  coming  down  out  of  the  country,  paffes 
through  this  place,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
Delaware . There  is  a bridge  over  it.  The 
houfes  {land  difperfed.  Moft  of  them  are  built 
of  ftone,  and  two  or  three  {lories  high  ; feme  are 
however  made  of  wood.  In  the  town  is  a church, 
and  a market-place. 

Wheat  was  now  fown  every  where.  In 
feme  places  it  was  already  green,  having  been 
fown  four  weeks  before.  The  wheat  fields  were 
made  in  the  Englißj  manner,  having  no  ditches 
in  them,  but  numerous  furrows  for  draining  the 
water,  at  the  diftance  of  four  or  fix  foot  from 
one  another.  Great  {lumps  of  the  trees  which 
had  been  cut  down,  are  every  where  feen  on  the 
fields,  and  this  {hews  that  the  country  has  been 
but  lately  cultivated. 

The  roots  of  the  trees  do  not  go  deep  into  the 
ground,  but  fpread  horizontally.  I had  oppor- 
tunities 
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tunities  of  obferving  this  in  feveral  places  where 
the  trees  were  dug  up ; for  I feldom  faw  one 
whofe  roots  went  above  a foot  deep  into  the 
ground,  though  it  was  a loofe  foil. 

? About  two  Pnglifh  miles  behind  Chefier , I 
pafted  by  an  iron  forge,  which  was  to  the  right 
hand  by  the  road  fide.  It  belonged  to  two  bro- 
thers, as  I was  told.  The  ore  however  is  not 
dug  here,  but  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  hence, 
where  it  is  firft  melted  in  the  oven,  and  then  car- 
ried to  this  place.  The  bellows  were  made  of 
leather,  and  both  they  and  the  hammers,  and 
even  the  hearth,  but  fmall  in  proportion  to  ours. 
All  the  machines  were  worked  by  water.  The 
iron  was  wrought  into  bars. 

To-day  I remarked,  as  I have  fince  frequently 
feen  on  my  travels  in  this  country,  that  horfes 
are  very  greedy  of  apples.  When  they  are  let 
into  an  orchard  to  feed  upon  the  grafs,  if  there 
are  any  apples  on  the  ground,  they  frequently 
leave  the  frefh  green  grafs,  and  eat  the  apples, 
which,  however,  are  not  reckoned  a good  food 
for  them  ; and,  befides  that,  it  is  too  expenfive. 

The  red  Maple,  ox  Acer  rubrum,  is  plentiful 
in  thefe  places.  Its  proper  fituations  are  chiefly 
fwampy,  wet  places,  in  which  the  alder  com- 
monly is  its  companion.  Out  of  its  wood  they 
make  plates,  fpinning-wheels,  rolls,  feet  for 
chairs  and  beds,  and  all  forts  of  work.  With 
the  bark  they  dye  both  worfted  and  linen,  giving 
it  a dark  blue  colour.  For  that  purpofe  it  is 
firft  boiled  in  water  ; and  fome  copperas,  fuch  as 
the  hat-makers  and  fhoe-makers  commonly 
make  ufe  of,  is  added,  before  the  ftuflf  (which  is 
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to  be  dyed)  is  put  into  the  boiler.  This  bark 
likewife  affords  a good  black  ink.  When  the 
tree  is  felled  early  in  fpring,  a fweet  juice  runs 
out  of  it,  like  that  which  runs  out  of  our 
birches.  This  juice  they  do  not  make  any  ufe 
of  here  but,  in  Canada , they  make  both  treacle 
and  fugar  of  it.  Here  is  a variety  of  this  tree, 
which  they  call  the  curled  Maple , the  wood  be- 
ing as  it  were  marbled  within ; it  is  much  ufed 
in  all  kinds  of  joiner’s  work,  and  the  utenfils 
made  of  this  wood,  are  preferable  to  thofe  made 
of  any  other  fort  of  wood  in  the  country,  and  are 
much  dearer  than  thofe  made  of  the  wood  of  the 
wild  cherry  trees  (Primus  Virginiana)  or  of  black 
walnut  trees.  But  the  m oft  valuable  utenfils 
were  thofe  made  of  curled  black  walnut , for  that 
is  an  exceffive  fcarce  kind  of  wood.  The  curled 
maple  was  likewife  very  uncommon,  and  you 
frequently  find  trees,  whofe  outfides  are  marbled, 
but  their  infide  not.  The  tree  is  therefore  cut 
very  deep  before  it  is  felled,  to  fee  whether  it 
has  veins  in  every  part. 

In  the  evening  I reached  Philadelphia. 

OB.  7th.  In  the  morning  we  croffed  the  De- 
laware in  a boat  to  the  other  fide,  which  belongs 
to  New  jerfey , each  perfon  paying  four  pence  for 
his  paffage.  The  country  here  is  very  different 
from  that  in  Penfvlvania ; for  here  the  ground  is 
almoft  mere  fand,  but  in  the  other  province  it  is 
mixed  with  a good  deal  of  clay,  and  this  makes 
the  ground  pretty  rich.  The  difcoveries  which 
I made  to-day,  of  infedts  and  plants,  I intend  to 
mention  in  another  work. 
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A soil  like  this  in  New  J er  fey,  one  might  be 
led  to  think,  could  produce  nothing,  becaufe  it  is 
fo  dry  and  poor.  Yet  the  maize,  which  is  planted 
on  it,  grows  extremely  well,  and  we  faw  many 
fields  filled  with  it.  The  earth  is  of  that  kind 
in  which  tobacco  commonly  fucceeds,  but  it  is 
not  near  fo  rich.  The  ftalks  of  maize  are  com- 
monly eight  feet  high,  more  or  lefs,  and  are  full 
of  leaves.  The  maize  is  planted,  as  ufual,  in  rows, 
in  little  fquares,  fo  that  there  is  a fpace  of  five  feet 
and  fix  inches  between  each  fquare,  both  in 
length  and  breadth ; on  each  of  thefe  little  hills 
three  or  four  ftalks  come  up,  which  were  not  yet 
cut  for  the  cattle ; each  ftalk  again  has  from  one 
to  four  ears,  which  are  large  and  full  of  corn.  A 
fandy  ground  could  never  have  been  better  em- 
ployed. In  fome  places  the  ground  between  the 
maize  is  ploughed,  and  rye  fown  in  it,  fo  that 
when  the  maize  is  cut,  the  rye  remains  upon  the 
field. 

We  frequently  faw  Afpciragus  growing  near 
the  enclofures,  in  a loofe  foil,  on  uncultivated 
fandy  fields.  It  is  likewife  plentiful  between  the 
maize,  and  was  at  prefect  full  of  berries,  but  I 
cannot  tell  whether  the  feeds  are  carried  by  the 
wind  to  the  places  where  I faw  them ; it  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  I have  likewife  feen  it  growing 
wild  in  other  parts  of  America . 

The  Worm-feed  is  likewife  plentiful  on  the 
roads,  in  a fandy  ground,  fuch  as  that  near  the  ferry, 
oppofite  to  Philadelphia . I have  already  men- 
tioned that  it  is  given  to  children,  as  a remedy  to 
carry  off  the  worms.  It  is  then  put  into  brandy, 
and  when  it  has  been  in  it  for  one  hour,  it  is 
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taken  out  again,  dried,  and  given  to  the  children, 
either  in  beer,  fweetened  with  treacle,  or  in  any 
other  liquor.  Its  effefts  are  talked  of  differently. 
Some  people  fay  it  kills  the  worms ; others  again 
pretend  that  it  forwards  their  encreafe.  But  I 
know,  hy  my  own  experience,  that  this  worm- 
feed  has  had  very  good  effedts  upon  children. 

The  Pnrßain , which  we  cultivate  in  our  gar- 
dens, grows  wild  in  great  abundance  in  the  loofe 
foil,  amongft  the  maize.  It  was  there  creeping 
on  the  ground,  and  its  ftalks  were  pretty  thick  and 
fucculent;  which  circumftance  very  juftly  gave 
reafon  to  wonder  from  whence  it  could  get  juice 
fufficient  to  iupply  it,  in  fuch  a dry  ground.  It 
Is  to  be  found  plentiful  in  fuch  foil,  in  other  places 
of  this  country. 

The  Bidens  bipinnata , is  here  called  Spaniß 
Needles . It  grows  fingle  about  farm  houfes,  near 
roads,  pales,  and  along  the  hedges.  It  was  yet 
partly  in  flower ; but  for  the  greateft  part  it  was 
already  out  ofbloffom.  When  its  feeds  are  ripe 
it  is  very  difagreeable  walking  where  it  grows. 
For  they  flick  to  the  cloaths  and  make  them 
black;  and  it  is  difficult  to  difcharge  the  black 
fpots  which  they  occafion.  Each  feed  has  three 
fpinesat  its  extremity;  and  each  of  thefe  again 
is  full  of  numerous  little  hooks,  by  which  the 
feed  fallens  itfelf  to  the  cloaths. 

In  the  woods  and  along  the  hedges  in  this 
neighbourhood,  fome  fingle  red  Anis  (Formica 
rubra)  crept  about,  and  their  antennas  or  feel- 
horns  were  as  long  as  their  bodies. 

Towards  night  we  returned  to  Philadelphia . 

Oft.  8th.  The  fhore  of  Penfylvania  has  a great 
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quantity  of  the  fineft  oyfters.  About  this  time 
the  people  began  to  bring  them  to  Philadelphia 
for  fale.  They  come  from  that  part  of  the  fhore, 
which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delaware . 
They  are  reckoned  as  good  as  the  New  Tork 
oyfters,  of  which  I {hall  make  more  particular 
mention  afterwards.  However,  I thought  that 
this  latter  fort  of  oyfters  was  generally  larger, 
fatter,  and  more  palatable.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  commonly  became  palatable  at  the  time 
when  the  agues  had  left  off  their  fury.  Some 
men  went  with  whole  carts  full  of  oyfters,  cry- 
ing them  about  the  ftreets ; this  is  unufual  here 
when  any  thing  elfe  is  to  be  fold,  but  in  London 
it  is  very  common.  The  oyfter  fhells  are  thrown 
away,  though  formerly  a lime  was  burnt  from 
them,  which  has  been  found  unneceflary,  there 
being  ftones  for  burning  of  lime  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  lime  of  oyfter  fhells  not  being 
as  good  as  this  other  lime.  The  people  fhewed 
me  fome  houfes  in  this  town  which  are  built  of 
ftone,  and  to  the  mafon  work  of  which  the  lime 
of  oyfter  fhells  had  been  employed.  The  walls 
of  thefe  houfes  were  always  fo  wet,  two  or  three 
days  before  a rain,  that  great  drops  of  water  could 
plainly  be  perceived  on  them ; and  thus  they 
were  as  good  as  Hygrometers.*  Several  people 

* As  the  fhells  of  oyfters  are  a marine  animal  produ&ion,  and 
their  cavities  are  full  of  particles  of  fea- water,  the  moifture  of  it 
flies  off,  leaving  behind  its  fait ; when  the  fhells  are  burnt,  and 
the  lime  is  flacked,  the  fait  mixes  with  the  lime  : and  though  the 
mortar  of  fuch  a lime  grows  ever  fo  dry,  the  particles  of  fait  im- 
mediately attract  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  caufe  that  dampnefs 
complained  of  here.  F. 
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who  had  lived  in  this  kind  of  houles  complained 
of  thefe  inconveniences. 

OSt.  9th.  Pease  are  not  much  cultivated  in 
Penfylvania  at  prefent,  though  formerly,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  fome  old  Swedes , every  far- 
mer had  a little  field  with  peafe.  In  New  Jer- 
fey , and  the  fouthern  parts  of  New  York»  peafe  are 
like  wife  not  fo  much  cultivated  as  they  ufed  to 
he.  But  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  York» 
or  about  Albany , and  in  all  the  parts  of  Canada , 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  French , the  people 
fow  great  quantities,  and  have  a plentiful  crop. 

In  the  former  colonies,  a little  defpicable  infedt 
has  obliged  the  people  to  give  up  fo  ufeful  a part 
of  agriculture.  This  little  infedt  was  formerly 
little  known,  but  a few  years  ago  it  multiplied 
excefiively.  It  couples  in  fummer,  about  the 
time  when  the  peafe  are  in  bloflom,  and  then  de- 
pofits  an  egg  into  almofl:  every  one  of  the  little 
peafe.  W hen  the  peafe  are  ripe,  their  outward 
appearance  does  not  difcover  the  worm,  which, 
however,  is  found  within,  when  it  is  cut.  This 
worm  lies  in  the  pea,  if  it  is  not  flirred,  during  all 
the  winter,  and  part  of  the  fpring,and  in  that  fpace 
of  timeconfumes  the  greateft  part  of  the  infide  of 
the  pea:  Infpring,  therefore,  little  more  than  the 
mere  thin  outward  fkin  is  left.  This  worm,  at 
laft,  changes  into  an  infedt,  of  the  coleoptera 
dafs,  and  in  that  ftate  creeps  through  a hole  of 
its  own  making  in  the  hufk,  and  flies  off,  in  order 
to  look  for  new  fields  of  peafe,  in  which  it  may 
couple  with  its  cogeneric  infedts,  and  provide 
food  fuflicient  for  its  pofterity. 

This  noxious  infedt  has  Ipread  from  Penfyl - 
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<vania  to  the  north.  For  the  country  of  New 
York,  where  it  is  common  at  prefent,  has  not  been 
plagued  with  it  above  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago; 
and  before  that  time  the  people  fowed  peafe 
every  year,  without  any  inconvenience,  and  had 
excellent  crops.  But  by  degrees  thefe  little  ene- 
mies came  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  leave  off  fowing  of  peafe.  The 
people  complained  of  this  in  feveral  places.  The 
country  people  about  Albany  have  yet  the  plea- 
fure  to  fee  their  fields  of  peafe  not  infedted  by 
thefe  beetles,  but  are  always  afraid  of  their  ap- 
proach; as  it  has  been  obferved  they  come  every 
year  nearer  to  that  province. 

I know  not  whether  this  infedt  would  live  in 
Europe , and  I fhould  think  our  Swedißo  winters 
mu  ft  kill  the  worm,  even  if  it  be  ever  fo  deeply 
inclofed  in  the  pea ; notwithftanding  it  is  often 
as  cold  in  New  York  (where  this  infedl  is  fo  abun- 
dant) as  in  our  country,  yet  it  continues  to  mul- 
tiply here  every  year,  and  proceeds  always  farther 
to  the  north.  I was  very  near  bringing  fome 
of  thefe  vermin  into  Europe , without  knowing 
of  it.  At  my  departure  from  America,  I took 
fome  fweet  peas  with  me  in  a paper,  and  they  were 
at  that  time  quite  frefh  and  green.  But  on  open- 
ing the  paper,  after  my  arrival  at  Stockholm,  on 
Auguß  the  1 ft,  1751 ; I found  all  the  peas  hollow, 
and  the  head  of  an  infedl  peeping  out  of  each. 
Some  of  thefe  infedls  even  crept  out,  in  order  to 
try  the  weather  of  this  new  climate  ; but  I made 
hafte  to  fhut  the  paper  again,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fpreading  of  this  noxious  infedt.*  1 own,  that 
...  when 

? Though  Mr.  Kalm  has  fo  carefully  avoided  peopling  Eu- 
rope 
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when  I firft  perceived  them,  I was  more  fright- 
ened than  I fhould  have  been  at  the  fight  of  a 
viper.  For  I at  once  had  a full  view  of  the 
whole  damage,  which  my  dear  country  would 
have  fuffered,  if  only  two  or  three  of  thefe  noxi- 
ous infedts  had  efcaped  me.  The  pofterity  of  ma- 
ny families,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  whole 
provinces,  would  have  had  fufficient  reafon  to  de- 
left me,  as  the  caufe  of  fo  great  a calamity.  I after- 
wards fent  fome  of  them,  though  well  fecured, 
to  Count  TeJJin9  and  to  Dr.  Linnceus , together 
with  an  account  of  their  deftruftive  qualities. 
Dr.  Linnceus  has  already  inferted  a defcription  of 
them  in  an  Academical  DilTertation,  which  has 
been  drawn  up  under  his  prelidency,  and  treats 
of  the  damages  made  by  infedts.*  He  there  calls 
this  infeft  the  Bruchus  of  North  America .•f-  It 
was  very  peculiar  that  every  pea  in  the  paper  was 
eaten  without  exception. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Penfylvama , fow 
peafe  procured  from  abroad,  they  are  not  com- 
monly attacked  by  thefe  infedts  for  the  firft 
year  3 but  in  the  next  they  take  pofieflion  of  the 

rspe  with  this  infe&,  yet  Dr.  Linnxus  afiiires  us,  in  his  Syflema 
Naturae,  that  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe  are  already  infefted 
with  it;  o copcli  mentions  it  among  his  Infifla  Carniolica,  p.  63. 
and  Geojfroy , among  his  Parißau  Infeclsy  Vol.  1.  p.  267.  t.  4. 
f.  9.  has  given  a fine  figure  of  it.  F. 

* DifT.  de  Noxa  [nfettorum,  Amcen.  Acad.  Vol.  3.  p.  347. 

•f  In  his  Syftema  Naturae,  he  calls  it  Bruchus  Piß , or  the  Peafe 
Beetle ; and  fays,  that  the  Gracula  Quifcula,  or  Purple  daw  of 
Caießy,  is  the  greateft  deftroyerof  them,  and  though  this  bird  has 
been  profcribed  by  the  legislature  of  Pen/ylvania,  New  Jerfeyy  and 
New  England t as  a maize-thief,  they  feel  however  the  imprudence 
©f  extirpating  this  bird  : fora  quantity  of  worms,  which  formerly 
were  eaten  by  thefe  birds,  deilroy  their  meadows  at  prefent.  F. 
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pea.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed  that  none  of  the 
fhips,  which  annually  depart  from  New  York  or 
Penfyhaniay  may  bring  them  into  the  European 
countries.  From  hence  the  power  of  a fmgle 
defpicable  infedt  will  plainly  appear ; as  alfo,  that 
the  ftudy  of  the  ceconomy  and  of  the  qualities  of 
infedts,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a mere  paf- 
time  and  ufelefs  employment.* 

The  Rhus  radicans  is  a fhrub  or  tree  which 
grows  abundantly  in  this’  country,  and  has  in 
common  with  the  ivy,  called  Hedera  arborea , 
the  quality  of  not  growing  without  the  fupport 
either  of  a tree,  a wall,  or  a hedge.  I have  feen 
it  climbing  to  the  very  top  of  high  trees  in  the 
woods,  and  its  branches  fhoot  out  every  where 
little  roots,  which  fallen  upon  the  tree,  and  as  it 
were  enter  into  it.  When  the  Item  is  cut,  it 
emits  a pale  brown  fap  of  a difagreeable  fcent. 
This  fap  is  fo  (harp,  that  the  letters  and  characters 
made  upon  linen  with  it,  cannot  be  got  out  again, 
but  grow  blacker  the  more  the  cloth  is  wafhed. 
Boys  commonly  marked  their  names  on  their  linen 
with  this  juice.  If  you  write  with  it  on  paper, 
the  letters  never  go  out,  but  grow  blacker  from 
time  to  time. 

This  fpecies  of  Sumach  has  the  fame  noxi- 
ous qualities  as  the  poifonous  fumach,  or  Poifon- 
treey  which  I have  above  defcribed,  being  poi- 
fonous to  fome  people  though  not  to  every  one. 
Therefore  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  poifon- 
tree  is  likewife  applicable  to  this  -y  excepting  that 

* If  the  peafe  were  fteeped,  before  they  are  fown,  in  a lye  of 
lime  water  and  fome  diflblved  arfenic,  the  pupa  or  aurelia  of  the 
would  be  killed.  F, 

the 
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the  former  has  the  ftronger  poifon.  However,  I 
have  feen  people  who  have  been  as  much  fwelled 
from  the  noxious  exhalations  of  the  latter,  as 
they  could  have  been  from  thofe  of  the  for- 
mer. I likewife  know,  that  of  two  fillers,  the 
one  could  manage  the  tree  without  being  af- 
fected by  its  venom,  though  the  other  immedi- 
ately felt  it  as  foon  as  the  exhalations  of  the  tree 
came  near  her,  or  whenever  Ihe  came  a yard  too 
near  the  tree,  and  even  when  Ihe  Hood  in  the 
way  of  the  wind,  which  blew  direCtly  from  this 
Ihrub.  But  upon  me  this  fpecies  of  fumach  has 
never  exerted  its  power;  though  I made  above  a 
hundred  experiments  upon  myfelf  with  the  great- 
eft  ftems,  and  the  juice  once  fquirted  into  my  eye, 
without  doing  me  any  harm.  On  another  per- 
fon’s  hand,  which  I had  covered  very  thick  with 
it,  the  fkin,  a few  hours  after,  became  as  hard  as 
a piece  of  tanned  leather,  and  peeled  off  in  the 
following  days,  as  if  little  fcales  fell  from  it. 

051.  10th.  In  the  morning  I accompanied  Mr. 
Cock  to  his  country  feat. 

Though  the  woods  of  Penfyhania  afford  many 
oaks,  and  more  fpecies  of  them  than  are  found 
further  north,  yet  they  do  not  build  fo  many 
fhips  in  this  province  as  they  do  in  the  northern 
ones,  and  efpecially  in  New  England.  But  expe- 
rience has  taught  the  people  that  the  fame  kind 
of  trees  is  more  durable  the  further  it  grows  to 
the  north,  and  that  this  advantage  decreafes  the 
more  it  stows  in  warm  climates.  It  is  like- 

O 

wife  plain  that  the  trees  in  the  fouth  grow  more 
every  year,  and  form  thicker  ringlets,  than  thofe 
in  the  north.  The  former  have  likewife  much 

greater 
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greater  tubes  for  the  circulation  of  the  fap  than 
the  latter.  And  for  this  reafon  they  do  not  build 
fo  many  {hips  in  Penfyhania , as  they  do  in  New 
England, r though  more  than  in  Virginia  d.nd‘ Mary- 
land', but  Carolina  builds  very  few,  and  its  mer- 
chants get  all  their  fhips  from  NewEnglajid . Thofe 
which  are  here  made  of  the  belt  oak,  hardly  are 
ferviceable  above  ten,  or  at  mod  twelve  years ; 
for  then  they  are  fo  rotten,  that  no  body  ven- 
tures to  go  to  fea  in  them.  Many  captains  of 
fhips  come  over  from  England  to  North  America 9 
in  order  to  get  fhips  built»  But  mo  ft  of  them 
choofe  New  England,  that  being  the  mod  nor- 
therly province;  and  if  they  even  come  over  in 
fhips  which  are  bound  for  Philadelphia , they  fre- 
quently, on  their  arrival,  fet  out  from  Penfyha- 
nia for  New  England . The  Spaniards  in  the  Wefl 
Indies,  are  faid  to  build  their  fhips  of  a peculiar 
fort  of  cedar,  which  holds  out  againft  putrefaftion 
and  wret ; but  it  is  not  . to  be  met  with  on  the  con- 
tinent in  the  Englifh  provinces.  Here  are  above 
nine  different  forts  of  oak,  but  not  one  of  them 
is  comparable  to  the  Angle  fpecies  we  have  in 
Sweden , with  regard  to  its  goodnefs.  And  there- 
fore a fhip  of  European  oak  cods  a great  deal 
more  than  one  made  of  American  oak. 

Many  people  who  chiefly  employed  them« 
felves  in  gardening,  had  found,  in  a fucceffion  of 
years,  that  the  red  Beet,  which  grew  out  of  the 
feed  which  was  got  from  New  York,  became  very 
fweet,  and  had  a very  fine  tafle  ; but  that  it  every 
yearlofl  part  of  its  goodnefs,  if  it  was  cultivated 
from  feeds  which  were  got  here.  The  people 
were  therefore  obliged  to  get  as  many  feeds  of 
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red  beet  every  year  from  New  York,  as  were  want- 
ed in  their  gardens.  It  has  likewife  been  gene- 
rally obferved,  that  the  plants  which  are  produced 
from  Eng/iß  feeds  are  always  much  better  and 
more  agreeable,  than  thofe  which  come  from 
feeds  of  this  country. 

In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Cock  was  a radifh, 
which  was  in  the  loofe  foil  grown  fo  big  as  to 
be  feven  inches  in  diameter.  Every  body  that  faw 
it,  owned  it  was  uncommon  to  fee  them  of  fuch 
a fize. 

That  fpecies  of  Convolvulus'  which  is  com- 
monly called  Batatas , has  here  the  name  of  Ber- 
mudian potatoes . The  common  people,  and  the 
gentry,  without  diftinftion,  planted  them  in  their 
gardens.  This  is  done  in  the  fame  manner  as 
with  the  common  potatoes.  Some  people  made 
little  hillocks,  into  which  they  put  thefe  pota- 
toes ; but  others  only  planted  them  in  flat  beds. 
The  foil  muft  be  a mixture  of  fand  and  earth, 
and  neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor.  When  they 
are  going  to  plant  them,  they  cut  them,  as  the 
common  potatoes,  taking  care  however  that  a 
bud  or  two  be  left  upon  each  piece  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  planted.  Their  colour  is  commonly 
red  without,  and  yellow  within.  They  are  big- 
ger than  the  common  fort,  and  have  a fweet  and 
very  agreeable  tafte,  which  I cannot  find  in  the 
other  potatoes,  in  artichokes,  or  in  any  other  root; 
and  they  almofl:  melt  in  the  mouth.  It  is  not 
long  fince  they  have  been  planted  here.  They 
are  drefled  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  po- 
tatoes, and  eaten  either  along  with  them,  or  by 
themfelves.  They  grow  very  faft  and  very  well 

here* 
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here;  but  the  greateft  difficulty  confifts  in  keep- 
ing  them  over  winter,  for  they  will  bear  neither 
cold,  nor  a great  heat,  nor  wet.  They  muft 
therefore  be  kept,  during  winter,  in  a box  with 
fand,  in  a warm  room.  In  Penfyhania , where 
they  have  no  valves  in  their  chimnies,  they  arc 
put  in  fuch  a box  with  fand,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  fire,  and  there  they  are  fecured  both 
againft  froft  and  againft  over  great  heat.  It  will 
not  anfwer  the  purpofe  to  put  them  into  dry  fand 
in  a cellar,  as  is  commonly  done  with  the  com- 
mon fort  of  potatoes.  For  the  moifture  which 
is  always  in  cellars,  penetrates  the  fand,  and 
makes  them  putrify.  It  would  probably  be  very 
eafy  to  keep  them  in  Sweden  in  warm  rooms, 
during  the  cold  feafon.  But  the  difficulty  lies 
wholly  in  bringing  them  over  to  Sweden.  I car- 
ried a confiderable  number  of  them  with  me  on 
leaving  America , and  took  all  poffible  care  in  pre- 
ferving  them.  But  we  had  a very  violent  ftorm 
at  fea,  by  which  the  fhip  was  fo  greatly  damaged, 
that  the  water  got  in  every  where,  and  wetted 
our  cloaths,  beds,  and  other  moveables,  fo  much, 
that  we  could  wring  the  water  out  of  them.  It 
is  therefore  no  wonder  that  my  Bermuda  potatoes 
were  rotten;  but  as  they  are  now  cultivated  in 
Portugal  and  Spain , nay,  even  in  England , it  will 
be  eafy  to  bring  them  into  Sweden.  The  drink 
which  the  Spaniards  prepare  from  thefe  potatoes, 
in  their  American  pofleffions,  is  not  ufual  in  Pen - 
fylvania 

* Mr.  Miller  defcribes  this  liquor  in  his  Gardener’s  Diftion* 
ary,  under  the  article  ot  Convolvulus,  fpecies  the  17  th  and  1 8 th. 

3 Miu 
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Mr,  Cock  had  a paper  mill,  on  a little  brook, 
and  all  the  coarfer  forts  of  paper  are  manufac- 
tured in  it.  It  is  now  annually  rented  for  fifty 
pounds  Penfylvania  currency. 

Ocl . nth.  I have  already  mentioned,  that 
every  countryman  has  a greater  or  lefler  number 
of  apple  trees  planted  round  his  farm-houfe, 
from  whence  he  gets  great  quantities  of  fruit, 
part  of  which  he  fells,  part  he  makes  cyder  of, 
and  part  he  ufes  in  his  own  family  for  pyes,  tarts, 
and  the  like.  However  he  cannot  expe£t  an  equal 
quantity  of  fruit  every  year.  And  I was  told, 
that  this  year  had  not  by  far  afforded  fuch  a great 
quantity  of  apples  as  the  preceding ; the  caufe  of 
which,  they  told  me,  was  the  continual  and  great 
drought  in  the  month  of  May,  which  had  hurt 
all  the  blofioms  of  the  apple  trees,  and  made  them 
wither.  The  heat  had  been  fo  great  as  to  dry  up 
all  the  plants,  and  thegrafs  in  the  fields. 

The  Polytrichum  commune , a fpecies  of  mofs, 
grew  plentifully  on  wet  and  low  meadows  be- 
tween the  woods,  and  in  feveral  places  quite  co- 
vered them,  as  our  rnoifes  cover  the  meadows  in 
Sweden.  It  was  likewife  very  plentiful  on  hills. 

Agriculture  was  in  a very  bad  ftate  here- 
abouts. When  a perfon  had  bought  a piece  of 
land,  which  perhaps  had  never  been  ploughed 
fince  the  creation,  he  cut  down  part  of  the  wood, 
tore  up  the  roots,  ploughed  the  ground,  fowed 
corn  on  it,  and  the  firft  time  got  a plentiful  crop. 
But  the  fame  land  beingtilied  for  feveral  years  fuc- 
ceffively,  without  being  manured,  it  at  laft  muft, 
of  courfe,  lofe  its  fertility.  Its  pofTeffor  there- 
fore leaves  it  fallow,  and  proceeds  to  another  part 
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of  his  ground,  which  he  treats  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Thus  he  goes  on  till  he  has  changed  a great 
part  of  his  pofieffions  into  corn-fields,  and  by 
that  means  deprives  the  ground  of  its  fertility. 
He  then  returns  to  the  fir  ft  field,  which  now  is 
pretty  well  recovered;  this  he  again  tills  as  long 
as  it  will  afford  him  a good  crop,  but  when  its 
fertility  is  exhaufted,  he  leaves  it  fallow  again, 
and  proceeds  to  the  reft  as  before. 

It  being  cuftomary  here,  to  let  the  cattle  go 
about  the  fields  and  in  the  woods  both  day  and 
night,  the  people  cannot  collect  much  dung  for 
manure.  But  by  leaving  the  land  fallow  for  feveral 
years  together,  a great  quantity  of  weeds  fpring 
up  in  it,  and  get  fuch  ftrength,  that  it  requires  a 
confiderable  time  to  extirpate  them.  From  hence 
it  likewife  comes,  that  the  corn  is  always  fo  much 
mixed  with  weeds.  The  great  richnefs  of  the 
foil,  which  the  firft  European  colonifts  found 
here,  and  which  had  never  been  ploughed  before, 
has  given  rife  to  this  negledt  of  agriculture,  which 
is  ftill  obferved  by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
they  do  not  confider,  that  when  the  earth  is  quite 
exhaufted,  a great  fpace  of  time,  and  an  infinite 
deal  of  labour,  is  neceffary  to  bring  it  again  into 
good  order;  efpecially  in  thefe  countries  which 
are  almoft  every  fummer  fo  fcorched  up  by  the 
exceflive  heat  and  drought.  The  foil  of  the 
corn-fields  confifted  of  a thin  mould,  greatly 
mixed  with  a brick-coloured  clay,  and  a quantity 
of  fmall  particles  of  glimmer.  This  latter  came 
from  the  {tones  which  are  here  almoft  every 
where  to  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  a foot  or 
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thereabouts.  Thefe  little  pieces  of  glimmer  made 
the  ground  fparkle,  when  the  fun  (hone  upon  it. 

Almost  all  the  houfes  hereabouts  were  built 
cither  of  ftone  or  bricks : but  thofe  of  ftone  were 
more  numerous.  Germantown , which  is  about 
two  Englifi  miles  long,  had  no  other  houfes,  and 
the  country  houfes  thereabouts  were  all  built  of 
ftone.  But  there  are  feveral  varieties  of  that  ftone 
which  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  building. 
Sometimes  it  cdnfifted  of  a black  or  grey  glim- 
mer, running  in  undulated  veins,  the  fpaces  be- 
tween their  bendings  being  filled  up  with  a grey, 
loofe,  fmall-grained  limeftone,  which  was  eafily 
friable.  Some  tranfparent  particles  of  quartz 
were  fcattered  in  the  mafs,  of  which  the  glim- 
mer made  the  greateft  part.  It  was  very  eafy  to 
be  cut,  and  with  proper  tools  could  readily  be 
fhaped  into  any  form.  Sometimes  however  the 
pieces  confided  of  a black,  fmall-grained  glim- 
mer, a white  fmall-grained  fandftone,  and  fome 
particles  of  quartz,  and  the  feveral  conftitutent 
parts  were  well  mixed  together ; and  fometimes 
the  ftone  had  broad  ftripes  of  the  white  limeftone 
without  any  addition  of  glimmer,  but  moft  com- 
monly they  were  much  blended  together,  and  of 
a grey  colour.  Sometimes  this  ftone  was  found 
to  confift  of  quite  fine  and  black  pieces  of  glim- 
mer, and  a grey,  loofe,  and  very  fmall-grained 
limeftone.  This  was  likewife  very  eafy  to  be 
cut,  being  loofe. 

These  varieties  of  the  ftone  are  commonly 
found  clofe  together.  They  were  every  where 
to  be  met  with,  at  a little  depth,  but  not  in  equal 
quantity  and  goodnefs ; and  not  always  eafy  to 
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be  broken.  When  therefore  a perfon  intended 
to  build  a houfe,  he  enquired  where  the  beft  ftone 
could  be  met  with.  It  is  to  be  found  on  corn- 
fields and  meadows,  at  a depth  which  varies  from 
two  to  fix  feet.  The  pieces  were  different  as  to 
fize.  Some  were  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  two 
broad,  and  one  thick.  Sometimes  they  were  frill 
bigger,  but  frequently  much  lefs.  Hereabouts 
they  lay  in  ftrata  one  above  another,  the  thick- 
nefs  of  each  ftratum  being  about  a foot.  The 
length  and  breadth  were  different,  but  commonly 
fuch  as  I have  before  mentioned.  They  muff 
commonly  dig  three  or  four  feet  before  they 
reach  the  firft  ftratum.  The  loofe  ground  above 
that  ftratum,  is  full  of  little  pieces  of  this  ftone. 
This  ground  is  the  common  brick-coloured  foil, 
which  is  univerfal  here,  andconfifts  of  fand  and 
clay,  though  the  former  is  more  plentiful.  The 
loofe  pieces  of  glimmer  which  ftiine  fo  much  in 
it,  feem  to  have  been  broken  off  from  the  great 
ftrata  of  ftone. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  the  people 
build  with  this  ftone,  they  take  care  to  turn  the  flat 
fide  of  it  outwards.  But  as  that  cannot  always  be 
done,  the  ftone  being  frequently  rough  on  all  fides, 
it  is  eafily  cut  fmooth  with  tools,  fince  it  is  foft, 
and  not  very  difficult  to  be  broken.  The  ftones 
however  are  unequal  in  thicknefs,  and  therefore 
by  putting  them  together  they  cannot  be  kept 
in  fuch  ftraight  lines  as  bricks.  It  fome  times 
likewife  happens  that  pieces  break  off  when  they 
are  cut,  and  leave  holes  on  the  outftde  of  the 
wall.  But  in  order  to  fill  up  thefe  holes,  the 
little  pieces  of  ftone  which  cannot  be  made  ufe 
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of  are  pounded,  mixed  with  mortar,  and  put 
into  the  holes  3 the  places  thus  filled  up,  are  after- 
wards fmoothed,  and  when  they  are  dry,  they  are 
hardly  diftinguifhable  from  the  reft,  at  fome  dis- 
tance. At  laft  they  draw,  on  the  outfide  of  the 
wall,  ftrokes  of  mortar,  which  crofs  each  other 
perpendicularly,  fo  that  it  looks  as  if  the  wall 
confifted  wholly  of  equal  fquare  ftones,  and  as 
if  the  white  ftrokes  were  the  places  where  they 
were  joined  with  mortar.  The  infide  of  the  wall  is 
made  fmooth,  covered  with  mortar,  and  white- 
waftied.  It  has  not  been  obferved  that  this  kind 
of  ftone  attracts  the  moifture  in  a rainy  or  wet 
feafon.  In  Philadelphia  and  its  environs,  you  find 
ieveral  houfes  built  of  this  kind  of  ftone. 

The  houfes  here  are  commonly  built  in  the 
Englijh  manner. 

One  of  Mr.  Cock' s negroes  fhewed  me  the 
fkin  of  a badger  (Urfus  Meles)  which  he  had 
killed  a few  days  ago,  and  which  convinced  me 
that  the  American  badger  is  the  fame  with  the 
Swedifi)  one.  It  was  here  called  Ground  Hog . 

Towards  night  I returned  to  Philadelphia. 

051.  1 2th.  In  the  morning  we  went  to  the 
river  Sku/kill , partly  to  gather  feeds,  partly  to 
colledl  plants  for  the  herbal,  and  to  make  all  forts 
of  obfervations.  The  Skulkill  is  a narrow  river, 
which  falls  into  the  Delaware , about  four  miles 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  fouth  ; but  narrow  as  it 
is,  it  rifes  on  the  weft  fide  of  thofe  high  moun- 
tains, commonly  called  the  blue  mountains,  and 
runs  two  hundred  Englijh  miles,  and  perhaps 
more.  It  is  a great  difadvantage  to  this  country, 
that  there  are  Ieveral  cataracts  in  this  river  as  lew 
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as  Philadelphia , for  which  reafon  there  can  be  no 
navigation  cn  it.  To-day  I made  fome  defcrip- 
tions  and  remarks  on  fuch  plants  as  the  cattle 
liked,  or  fuch  as  they  never  touched. 

I observed  feveral  little  fubterraneous  walks 
in  the  fields,  running  under  ground  in  various 
directions,  the  opening  of  which  was  big  enough 
for  a mole  : the  earth,  which  formed  as  it  were  a 
vault  above  it,  and  lay  elevated  like  a little  bank, 
was  near  two  inches  high,  full  as  broad  as'a  man’s 
hand,  and  about  two  inches  thick.  In  unculti- 
vated fields  I frequently  law  thefe  fubterraneous 
walks,  which  difcovered  themfelves  by  the  ground 
thrown  up  above  them,  which  when  trod  upon 
gave  way,  and  made  it  inconvenient  to  walk  in 
the  field. 

These  walks  are  inhabited  bv  a kind  of  mole,* 
which  I intend  to  defcribe  more  accurately  in 
another  work.  Their  food  is  commonly  roots : 
I have  obferved  the  following  qualities  in  one 
which  was  caught.  It  had  greater  ftiffnefs  and 
ftrength  in  its  legs,  than  I ever  obferved  in  other 
animals,  in  proportion  to  their  fize.  Whenever  it 
intended  to  dig,  it  held  its  legs  obliquely  like  oars. 
I laid  my  handkerchief  before  it,  and  it  began  to 
ftir  in  it  with  the  fnout,  and  taking  away  the 
handkerchief  to  fee  what  it  had  done  to  it,  I 
found  that  in  the  fpace  of  a minute  it  had  made 
it  full  of  holes,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
pierced  very  much  by  an  awl.  I was  obliged  to 
put  fome  books  on  the  cover  of  the  box  in  which 

* This  animal  is  probably  the  Sort*  crißatus  of  Dr.  Linnxus, 
who  fays  it  is  like  the  mole,  and  lives  in  Penjylvania.  F. 
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I kept  this  animal,  or  elfe  it  was  flung  off  im- 
mediately. It  was  very  irafcible,  and  would 
bite  great  holes  into  any  thing  that  was  put  in  its 
way;  I held  a fteel  pen -cafe  to  it,  it  at  firft  bit 
at  it  with  great  violence,  but  having  felt  its  hard- 
nefs,  it  would  not  venture  again  to  bite  at  any 
thing.  Thefe  moles  do  not  make  fuch  hills  as 
the  European  ones,  but  only  fuch  walks  as  I have 
already  defcribed. 

OB.  13th.  THEREisa  plant  here, fromthe  ber- 
ries of  which  they  make  a kind  of  wax  or  tallow, 
and  for  that  reafon  the  Swedes  call  it  the  Tallow 
fi>rub . The  Englifh  call  the  fame  tree  the  Candle- 
berry -tree,  or  Bayherry-bufh ; and  Dr,  Linnaeus  gives 
it  the  name  of  Myrica  cerifera . It  grows  abundantly 
on  a wet  foil,  and  it  feems  to  thrive  particularly  well 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  nor  have  I ever 
found  it  high  up  in  the  country  far  from  the  fea. 
The  berries  grow  abundantly  on  the  female  fhrub, 
and  look  as  if  flower  had  been  flrewed  uponthem. 
They  are  gathered  late  in  autumn,  being  ripe 
about  that  time,  and  are  then  thrown  into  a kettle 
or  pot  full  of  boiling  water;  by  this  means  their 
fat  melts  out,  floats  at  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
may  be  fkimmed  off  into  a veffel ; with  the  fkim- 
ming  they  go  on  till  there  is  no  tallow  left. 
The  tallow,  as  foon  as  it  is  congealed,  looks  like 
common  tallow  or  wrax,  but  has  a dirty  green  co- 
lour; it  is  for  that  reafon  melted  over  again,  and 
refined;  by whichmeansit  acquires afineandpretty 
tranfparent  green  colour:  this  tallow  is  dearer 
than  common  tallow,  but  cheaper  than  wax.  In 
Philadelphia  they  pay  a drilling  Penfylvania  cur- 
rency, for  a pound  of  this  tallow;  but  a pound  of 
c common 
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common  tallow  only  came  to  half  that  money, 
and  wax  cods  as  much  again.  From  this  tallow 
they  make  candles  in  many  parts  of  this  province, 
but  they  ufually  mix  fome  common  tallow  with 
it.  Candles  of  this  kind  do  not  eafily  bend,  nor 
melt  in  fummer  as  common  candles  do;  they 
burn  better  and  flower,  nor  do  they  caufe  any 
fmoke,  but  rather  yield  an  agreeable  fmell,  when 
they  are  extingu  idled.  An  old  Swede  of  ninety- 
one  years  of  age  told  me,  that  this  fort  of  candles 
had  formerly  been  much  in  ufe  with  his  coun- 
trymen. At  prefen t they  do  not  make  fo  many 
candles  of  this  kind,  if  they  can  get  the  tallow  of 
animals ; it  being  too  troublefome  to  gather  the; 
berries.  However  thefe  candles  are  made  ufe  of  by 
poor  people,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  where  the  bullies  grow,  and  have  not  cat- 
tle enough  to  kill,  in  order  to  fupply  them  with 
ä fufficient  quantity  of  tallow.  From  the  wax  of 
the  candleberry  tree  they  like  wife  make  a foap 
here,  which  has  an  agreeable  fcent,  and  is  the 
beft  for  {having.  This  wax  is  likewife  ufed  by 
dodtors  and  furgeons,  who  reckon  it  exceeding 
good  for  plafters  upon  wounds.  A merchant 
of  this  town  once  fent  a quantity  of  thefe  candles 
to  thofe  American  provinces  which  had  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants,  thinking  he  would  be  well 
paid,  fince  wax  candles  are  made  ufe  of  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  ;^but  the  clergy  would 
not  take  them.  An  old  Swede  mentioned  that 
the  root  of  the  candleberry  tree  was  formerly 
rhade  ufe  of  by  the  Indians,  as  a remedy  againfl: 
the  tooth -ach,  and  that  he  himfelf  having  had  the 
tooth-ach  very  violently,  had  cut  the  root  in 
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pieces  and  applied  it  round  his  tooth  ; and  that 
the  pain  had  been  lertened  by  it.  Another  Swede 
allured  me,  that  he  had  been  cured  of  the  tooths 
ach,  by  applying  the  peel  of  the  root  to  it.  In 
Carolina , they  not  only  make  candles  out  of  the 
wax  of  the  berries,  but  likewife  fealing  wax, 

OB,  14th.  Penny  Royal  is  a plant  which  has 
a peculiar  ftrong  feent,  and  grows  abundantly  on 
dry  places  in  the  country.  Botanirts  call  it  Cunila 
pulegioidcs , It  is  reckoned  very  wholefome  to 
drink  as  a tea,  when  a perfon  has  got  cold,  as 
it  promotes  perfpiration.  I was  likewife  told, 
that  on  feeling  a pain  in  any  limb,  this  plant,  if 
applied  to  it,  would  give  immediate  relief. 

The  goods  which  are  fhipped  to  London  from 
New  England  are  the  following:  all  forts  of  fifh 
caught  near  Newfoundland  and  elfewhere ; train- 
oil  of  feveral  forts;  whalebone,  tar,  pitch,  marts, 
new  fhips,  of  which  a great  number  is  annually 
built,  a few  hides,  and  fometimes  fome  forts  of 
wood.  The  Englijh  iflands  in  America , as  Ja- 
maica  and  Barbadoes , get  from  New  England r,  fifh, 
fl^flh,  butter,  cheele,  tallow,  horfes,  cattle;  all 
forts  of  lumber,  fuch  as  pails,  buckets,  and  hog- 
fheads;  and  have  returns  made  in  rum,  fugar, 
molartes,  and  other  produces  of  the  country,  or 
in  cafh,  the  greatert:  part  of  all  which  they  fend  to 
London  (the  money  efpecially)  in  payment  of  the 
goods  received  from  thence,  and  yet  all  this  is  in- 
ilifficient  to  pay  off  the  debt. 

051.  15th.  The  Alders  grew  here  in  confide- 
rable  abundance  on  wet  and  low  places,  and  even 
fometimes  on  pretty  high  ones,  but  never  reached 
the  height  of  the  European  alders,  and  commonly 
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flood  like  a bufh,  about  a fathom  or  two  high. 
Mr.  Bar  tram,  and  other  gentlemen  who  had 
frequently  travelled  in  thefe  provinces,  told  me, 
that  the  more  you  go  to  the  fouth,  the  lefs  are 
the  alders ; but  that  they  are  higher  and  taller,  the 
more  you  advance  to  the  north.  I found  after- 
wards myfelf,  that  the  alders,  in  fome  places  of 
Canada , are  little  inferior  to  the  Swediß  ones. 
Their  bark  is  employed  here  in  dying  red  and 
brown.  A Swediß  inhabitant  of  America  told  me, 
that  he  had  cut  his  leg  to  the  very  bone,  and  that 
fome  coagulated  blood  had  already  been  fettled 
within  : that  he  had  been  advifed  to  boil  the 
alder  bark,  and  to  wa(h  the  wound  often  with 
the  water:  that  he  followed  this  advice,  and  had 
foon  got  his  leg  healed,  though  it  had  been  very 
dangerous  at  firft. 

The  Phytolacca  decandra  was  called  Poke  by 
the  Engliß . The  Swedes  had  no  particular  name 
for  it,  but  made  ufe  of  the  Engliß , with  fome  lit- 
tle variation  into  Paok . When  the  juice  of  its 
berries  is  put  upon  paper  or  the  like,  it  flrikes 
it  with  a high  purple  colour,  which  is  as  fine  as 
any  in  the  world  ; and  it  is  pity  that  no  method 
is  as  yet  found  out,  of  making  this  colour  laft  on 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  for  it  fades  very  foon. 
Mr.  Bartram  mentioned,  that  having  hit  his  foot 
againft  a flone,  he  had  got  a violent  pain  in  it ; 
he  then  bethought  himfelf  to  put  a leaf  of  the 
Phytolacca  on  his  foot,  by  which  he  loft  the  pain 
in  a fhort  time.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  the 
birds  about  this  time.  The  Engliß:  and  feveral 
Swedes  make  ufe  of  the  leaves  in  fpring,  when 
they  are  juft  come  out,  and  are  yet  tender  and 
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foft,  and  eat  them  partly  as  green  cale,  and  partly 
in  the  manner  we  eat  fpinnage.  Sometimes  they 
likewife  prepare  them  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ways, 
when  the  ftalks  are  already  grown  a little  longer, 
breaking  off  none  but  the  upper  fprouts,  which 
are  yet  tender,  and  not  woody;  but  in  this  latter 
cafe,  great  care  is  to  be  taken,  for  if  you  eat  the 
plant  when  it  is  already  grown  up,  and  its  leaves 
are  no  longer  foft,  you  may  expert  death  as  a 
confequence,  which  feldom  fails  to  follow;  for 
the  plant  has  then  got  a power  of  purging  the 
body  to  excefs,  I have  known  people,  who,  by  eat- 
ing great  full-grown  leaves  of  this  plant,  have  got 
fuch  a ftfong  dyfentery,  that  they  were  near 
dying  with  it : its  berries  however  are  eaten  in 
autumn  by  children,  without  any  ill  confequence. 

Woollen  and  linen  cloth  is  dyed  yellow  with 
the  bark  of  hiccory,  This  likewife  is  done  with 
the  bark  of  the  black  oak , or  Linnceus  s Quercus 
nigra , and  that  variety  of  it  which  Cateßy , in  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolinay  vol.  i.  tab.  19,  calls 
^uercus  marilandica.  The  flowers  and  leaves  of 
the  Tmpatiens  Noli  tangere , or  balfamine,  likewife 
dyed  ail  woollen  fluffs  with  a fine  yellow  colour. 

The  Collinfonia  canadenfis  was  frequently  found 
in  little  woods  and  buflies,  in  a good  rich  foil. 
Mr.  Bartramy  who  knew  the  country  perfectly 
well,  was  fure  that  Penfylvania , and  all  the  parts 
o S 'America  in  the  fame  climate,  were  the  true 
and  original  places  where  this  plant  grows.  For 
further  to  the  fouth,  neither  he  nor  Mefirs.  Clay - 
ton  and  Mitchel  ever  found  it,  though  the  latter 
gentlemen  have  made  accurate  obfervations  in 
Virginia  and  part  of  Maryland . An  from  his  own 
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experience  he  knew*  that  it  did  not  grow  in  the 
northerly  parts.  I have  never  found  it  more  than 
fifteen  min.  north  of  forty-three  deg.  The  time 
of  the  year  when  it  comes  up  in  Penfylvania , is 
fo  late,  that  its  feed  has  but  juft  time  fufficient  to 
ripen  in,  and  it  therefore  feems  unlikely  that  it 
can  fucceed  further  north.  Mr.  Bar  tram  was 
the  firft  who  difeovered  it,  and  fent  it  over  into 
Europe.  Mr.  fußen,  during  his  ftay  at  London, 
and  Dr.  Linnaeus  afterwards,  called  it  Collinßnia , 
from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon , a mer- 
chant  in  London , and  fellow  of  the  Englifh  and 
Swedifi)  Royal  Societies.  He  well  deferved  the 
honour  of  having  a plant  called  after  his  name, 
for  there  are  few  people  that  have  promoted  na- 
tural hiftory  and  all  ufeful  feie  nces  with  a zeal 
like  his ; or  that  have  done  as  much  as  he  to- 
wards collecting,  cultivating,  and  making  known 
all  forts  of  plants.  The  Collinfohia  has  a pecu- 
liar feent,  which  is  agreeable,  but  very  ftrong. 
It  always  gave  me  a pretty  violent  head-ach 
whenever  I paffed  by  a place  where  it  flood  in, 
plenty,  and  efpecially  when  it  was  in  flower. 
Mr.  Bartram  was  acquainted  with  a better  qua- 
lity of  this  plant,  which  was  that  of  being  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  againft  all  forts  of  pain  in  the 
limbs,  and  againft  a cold,  when  the  parts  affedted 
are  rubbed  with  it.  And  Mr.  Conrad  Weißer , in- 
terpreter of  the  language  of  the  Indians  in  Pen- 
fylvania, had  told  him  of  a more  wonderful  cure 
with  this  plant.  He  was  once  among  a com- 
pany of  Indians,  one  of  which  had  been  flung  by 
a rattle-fnake,  the  favages  gave  him  over  phut  he 
boiled  the  collinfonia,  and  made  the  poor  wretch 
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drink  the  water,  from  which  he  happily  reco- 
vered. Somewhat  more  to  the  north  and  in 
New  Tork  they  call  this  plant  Horfeweed , becaufe 
the  horfes  eat  it  in  fpring,  before  any  other  plant 
comes  up. 

OB,  1 6th.  I asked  Mr.  Franklin , and  other 
gentlemen  who  were  well  acquainted  with  this 
country,  whether  they  had  met  with  any  figns, 
from  whence  they  could  have  concluded,  that  any 
place  which  was  now  a part  of  the  continent,  had 
formerly  been  covered  with  water?  and  I got 
the  following  account  in  anfwer. 

1.  On  travelling  from  hence  to  the  fouth,  you 
meet  with  a place  where  the  high  road  is  very 
low  in  the  ground  between  two  mountains.  On 
both  fides  you  fee  nothing  but  oyfter  (hells  and 
mufcle  (hells  in  immenfe  quantities  above  each 
other ; however  the  place  is  many  miles  off  the 
fea. 

2.  Whenever  they  dig  wells,  or  build  houfes 
in  town,  they  find  the  earth  lying  in  feveral  ftrata 
above  each  other.  At  a depth  of  fourteen  feet 
or  more,  they  find  globular  (tones,  which  are  as 
fmooth  on  the  outfide  as  thofe  which  lie  on  the 
fea-(hore,  and  are  made  round  and  fmooth  by  the 
rolling  of  the  waves.  And  after  having  dug 
through  the  fand,  and  reached  a depth  of  eighteen 
feet  or  more,  they  difcover  in  fome  places  a dime 
like  that  which  the  fea  throws  up  on  the  (hore, 
and  which  commonly  lies  at  its  bottom  and  in 
rivers : this  (lime  is  quite  full  of  trees,  leaves, 
branches,  reed,  charcoal,  &c. 

3.  It  has  fometimes  happened  that  new 
houfes  have  funk  on  one  fide  in  a fhort  time, 
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and  have  obliged  the  people  to  pull  them  down 
again.  On  digging  deeper,  for  a very  hard 
ground  to  build  upon,  they  have  found  a quan- 
tity of  the  above  flime,  wood,  roots,  &c. 

Are  not  thefe  reafons  fufficient  to  make  one 
fuppofe,  that  thofe  places  in  Philadelphia , which 
are  at  prefent  fourteen  feet  and  more  under 
ground,  formerly  were  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
and  that,  by  feveral  accidents,  find,  earth,  and 
other  things,  were  carried  upon  it  ? or,  that  the 
Delaware  formerly  was  broader  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent ? or,  that  it  has  changed  its  courfe  ? This 
laft  flail  often  happens  at  prefent ; the  river 
breaking  off  the  bank  on  one  fide,  and  forming 
one  on  the  other.  Both  the  Swedes  and  Englijh 
often  ihewed  me  fuch  places. 

051,  1 8th.  At  prefent  I did  not  find  above 
ten  different  kinds  of  plants  in  bloflbm  : they 
were,  a Gentiana,  two  fpecies  of  Aß  er , the  com- 
mon Golden  Rod,  or  Solidago  Virga  aurea , a fpe- 
cies of  Hieracium , the  yellow  Wood  Sorrel,  or 
Oxalis  corniculata , the  Fox  Gloves,  or  Digitalis 
purpurea , the  Hamamelis  Virgin! ana,  or  Witch 
Hazel,  our  common  Millefoil,  or  Achillcea  Mil- 
lefolium, and  our  Dandelion,  or  Leontodon  Pa* 
raxacum . All  other  plants  had  for  this  year  laid 
afide  their  gay  colours.  Several  trees,  efpecially 
thofe  which  were  to  flower  early  in  fpring,  had 
already  formed  fuch  large  buds,  that  on  opening 
them  all  the  parts  of  fructification,  fuch  as  Calyx , 
Corolla , Stamina,  and  Piflillurn , were  plainly  dif- 
tingui (liable.  It  was  therefore  eafy  to  determine 
the  genus  to  which  fuch  trees  belonged.  Such 
were  the  red  maple,  or  Acer  rubrum , and  the 
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Laurus  ceßivalis,  a fpecies  of  bay.  Thus  nature 
prepared  to  bring  forth  flowers,  with  the  firft 
mild  weather  in  the  next  year.  The  buds  were 
at  prefent  quite  hard,  and  all  their  parts  prefled 
clofe  together,  that  the  cold  might  by  all  means 
be  excluded. 

The  black  Walnut  trees  had  for  the  greatefl; 
part  dropt  their  leaves,  and  many  of  them  were 
entirely  without  them.  The  walnuts  themfelves 
were  already  fallen  off.  The  green  peel  which 
enclofed  them,  if  frequently  handled,  would 
yield  a black  colour,  which  could  not  be  got  off 
the  fingers  in  two  or  three  weeks  time,  though 
the  hands  were  wafhed  ever  fo  much. 

The  Cornus  florida  was  called  Dogwood  by  the 
Englifh , and  grew  abundantly  in  the  woods.  It 
looks  beautiful  when  it  is  adorned  with  its  nu- 
merous great  white  flowers  in  fpring.  The  wood 
is  very  hard,  and  is  therefore  made  ufe  of  for 
weavers  fpools,  joiners  planes,  wedges,  &cc. 
When  the  cattle  fall  down  in  fpring  for  want 
of  ftrength,  the  people  tie  a branch  of  this  tree 
on  their  neck,  thinking  it  will  help  them. 

051.  19th.  The  T ulip  tree  grows  every  where 
in  the  woods  of  this  country.  The  botanifls  call 
it  Liriodendron  tulip  f era,  becaufe  its  flowers,  both 
in  refpecfl  to  their  fize,  and  in  refpeft  to  their 
exterior  form,  and  even  in  fome  meafure  with 
regard  to  their  colour,  referable  tulips.  The 
Swedes  called  it  Canoe  tree , for  both  the  Indians 
and  the  Europeans  often  make  their  canoes  of  the 
Hem  of  this  tree.  The  Englißmen  in  Penfylva- 
nia  gi^e  it  the  name  of  Poplar.  It  is  reckoned  a • 
tree  which  grows  to  the  greatefl:  height  and  thick- 
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nefs  of  any  in  North  America , and  which  vies  in 
that  point  with  our  greateft  European  trees.  The 
white  oak  and  the  fir  in  North  America , how- 
ever, are  little  inferior  to  it.  It  cannot  therefore 
but  be  very  agreeable  to  fee  in  fpring,  at  the  end 
of  May  (when  it  is  in  bloffom)  one  of  the  great - 
eft  trees  covered  for  a fortnight  together  with 
flowers,  which,  with  regard  to  their  fhape,  fize, 
and  partly  colour,  are  like  tulips ; the  leaves  have 
likewife  Something  peculiar ; the  Englißo , there- 
fore, in  fome  places,  call  the  tree  the  old  woman  $ 
finock , becaufe  their  imagination  finds  fomething 
like  it  below  the  leaves. 

Its  wood  is  here  made  ufe  of  for  canoes, 
boards,  planks,  bowls,  difhes,  fpoons,  door 
pofts,  and  all  forts  of  joiners  work.  I have  feen 
a barn  of  a confiderable  fize,  whofe  walls  and 
roof  were  made  of  a fingle  tree  of  this  kind,  fplit 
into  boards.  Some  joiners  reckoned  this  wood 
better  than  oak,  becaufe  this  latter  frequently  is 
warped,  which  the  other  never  does,  but  works 
very  eafy ; others  again  valued  it  very  little.  It 
is  certain,  that  it  contracts  fo  much  in  hot  wea- 
ther, as  to  occafion  great  cracks  in  the  boards, 
and  in  wet  weather  it  fwells  fo  as  to  be  near  burft- 
ing,  and  the  people  hardly  know  of  a wood  in 
thefe  parts  which  varies  fo  much  in  contracting 
and  expanding  itfelf.  The  joiners,  however, 
make  much  ufe  of  it  in  their  work ; they  fay 
there  are  two  fpecies  of  it ; but  they  are  merely 
two  varieties,  one  of  which,  in  time,  turns  yel- 
low within  5 the  other  is  white ; the  former  is 
faid  to  have  a loofer  texture.  The  bark  (like 
Ruffia  glafs)  is  divifible  into  very  thin  leaves, 
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which  are  very  tough  like  baft,  though  I have 
never  feen  it  employed  as  fuch.  The  leaves, 
when  crufhed  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  are 
faid  to  be  a remedy  againft  the  head-ach.  When 
horfes  are  plagued  with  worms,  the  bark  is 
pounded,  and  given  them  quite  dry.  Many 
people  believe  its  roots  to  be  as  efficacious  againft 
the  fever  as  the  Jefuits  bark.  The  trees  grow 
in  all  forts  of  dry  foil,  both  on  high  and  low 
grounds,  but  too  wet  a foil  will  not  agree  with 
them. 

Obi.  20th.  The  Beaver  tree  is  to  be  met 
with  in  feveral  parts  of  Penfylvania  and  New 
Jerfey9  in  a poor  fvvampy  foil,  or  on  wet  mea- 
dows. Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  it  Magnolia  glauca ; 
both  the  Swedes  and  Englifh  call  it  Beaver  tree , 
becaufe  the  root  of  this  tree  is  the  dainty  of 
beavers,  which  are  caught  by  its  means ; how- 
ever, the  Swedes  fometimes  gave  it  a different 
name,  and  the  Englifk  as  improperly  called  it 
Swamp  SaßafraSy  and  White  Laurel . The  trees 
of  this  kind  dropt  their  leaves  early  in  autumn, 
though  fome  of  the  young  trees  kept  them  all 
the  winter.  I have  feldom  found  the  beaver  tree 
to  the  north  of  Penfylvania , where  it  begins  to 
flower  about  the  end  of  May.  The  fcent  of  its 
bloffoms  is  excellent ; for  by  it  you  can  difcover, 
within  three  quarters  of  an  Englifh  mile,  whether 
thefe  little  trees  ftand  in  the  neighbourhood,  pro- 
vided the  wind  be  not  againft  it.  For  the  whole 
air  is  filled  with  this  fweet  and  pleafant  fcent. 
It  is  beyond  defeription  agreeable  to  travel  in  the 
woods  about  that  time,  eipecially  towards  night. 
They  retain  their  flowers  for  three  weeks,  and 
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even  longer,  according  to  the  qualify  of  the  foil 
on  which  the  trees  (land  ; and,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  being  in  bloffom,  they  fpread  their 
odoriferous  exhalations.  The  berries  likewife 
look  very  fine  when  they  are  ripe,  for  they  have 
a rich  red  colour,  and  hang  in  bunches  on  fen- 
der {talks.  The  cough,  and  other  pedtoral  dif- 
eafes,  are  cured  by  putting  the  berries  into  rum 
or  brandy,  of  which  a draught  every  morning 
may  be  taken ; the  virtues  of  this  remedy  were 
univerfally  extolled,  and  even  praifed  for  their 
falutary  effects  in  confumptions.  The  bark  be- 
ing put  into  brandy,  or  boiled  in  any  other  li- 
quor, is  faid  not  only  to  eafe  pedtoral  difeafes, 
but  likewife  to  be  of  fome  fervice  againft  all  in- 
ternal pains  and  heat  j and  it  was  thought  that  a 
deception  of  it  could  fop  the  dyfentery.  Perfons 
who  had  caught  cold,  boiled  the  branches  of  the 
beaver  tree  in  water,  and  drank  it  to  their  great 
relief.  A Swede , called  Lars  Lack , gave  the 
following  account  of  a cure  effe&ed  by  this  tree  : 
One  of  his  relations,  an  old  man,  had  an  open 
fore  in  his  leg,  which  would  not  heal  up  again, 
though  he  had  had  much  advice,  and  ufed  many 
remedies.  An  Indian  at  laft  effected  the  cure  in 
the  following  manner.  Pie  burnt  fome  of  this 
wood  to  charcoal,  which  he  reduced  to  powder, 
mixed  with  the  frefh  fat  of  pork,  and  rubbed  the 
open  places  feveral  times.  This  dried  up  the 
holes,  which  before  were  continually  open,  and 
the  legs  of  the  old  man  were  quite  found  to  his 
death.  The  wood  is  likewife  made  ufe  of  for 
joiners  planes. 

QSt.  2zd,  Upon  trial  it  has  been  found  that 
Vo l.  I,  M the 
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the  following  animals  and  birds,  which  are  wild 
in  the  woods  of  North  America , can  be  made 
nearly  as  tradable  as  domeftic  animals. 

The  wild  Cows  and  Oxen , of  which  feveral 
people  of  diftin&ion  have  got  young  calves  from 
thefe  wild  cows,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Carolina , and  other  provinces  to  the  fouth  of 
Penjylvania , and  brought  them  up  among  the 
tame  cattle ; when  grown  up,  they  were  per- 
fectly tame,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  very  unruly, 
fo  that  there  was  no  enclofure  ftrong  enough  to 
refift  them,  if  they  had  a mind  to  break  through 
it ; for  as  they  pofiefs  a great  ftrength  in  their 
neck,  it  was  eafy  for  them  to  overthrow  the  pales 
with  their  horns,  and  to  get  into  the  corn-fields  ; 
and  as  icon  as  they  had  made  a road,  all  the 
tame  cattle  followed  them  ; they  likewife  copu- 
lated with  the  latter,  and  by  that  means  gene- 
rated as  it  were  a new  breed.  This  American 
fpecies  of  oxen  is  Linnceuss  Bos  Bißn , ß. 

American  Deer  can  likewife  be  tamed ; 
and  I have  feen  them  tame  myfelf  in  different 
places.  A farmer  in  New  JerJey  had  one  in  his 
polfellion,  which  he  had  caught  when  it  was 
very  young  ; and  at  prefent  it  was  fo  tame,  that 
in  the  day-time  it  run  into  the  wood  for  its  food, 
and  towards  night  it  returned  home,  »and  fre- 
quently brought  a wild  deer  out  of  the  wood, 
giving  its  mailer  an  opportunity  to  Ihoot  it.  Se- 
veral people  have  therefore  tamed  young  deer, 
and  make  ufe  of  them  for  hunting  wild  deer,  or 
for  decoying  them  home,  efpecially  in  the  time 
of  their  rutting. 

Beavers  have  been  fo  tamed,  that  they  have 
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gone  on  fifhing,  and  brought  home  what  they 
had  caught  to  their  mailers.  This  often  is  the 
cafe  with  Otters,  of  which  I have  feen  feme, 
which  were  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  followed  their 
mailers  wherever  they  went ; if  he  went  out  in 
a boat,  the  otter  went  with  him,  jumped  into 
the  water,  and  after  awhile  came  up  with  a fifh. 
The  Opofliim  can  likewife  be  tamed,  fo  as  to  fol- 
low people  like  a dog. 

The  Raccoon , which  we  ( Swedes ) call  Shipp , 
can  in  time  be  made  fo  tame  as  to  run  about  the 
ilreets  like  a domeilic  animal ; but  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  make  it  leave  off  its  habit  of  Healing.  In 
the  dark  it  creeps  to  the  poultry,  and  kills  in 
one  night  a whole  ilock.  Sugar  and  other  fweet 
things  muil  be  carefully  hidden  from  it ; for  if 
the  cherts  and  boxes  are  not  always  locked  up,  it 
gets  into  them,  eats  the  fugar,  and  licks  up  the 
treacle  with  its  paws : the  ladies  therefore  have 
every  day  fome  complaint  againft  it,  and  for  this 
reafon  many  people  rather  forbear  the  diverfion 
which  this  ape-like  animal  affords. 

The  grey  and  flying  Squirrels  are  fo  tamed  by 
the  boys,  that  they  rtt  on  their  fhoulders,  and 
follow  them  every  where. 

The  Turkey  Cocks  and  Hens  run  about  in  the 
woods  of  this  country,  and  differ  in  nothing 
from  our  tame  ones,  except  in  their  fuperior  fize, 
and  redder,  though  more  palatable  flefh.  When 
their  eggs  are  found  in  the  wood,  and  put  under 
tame  Turkey  hens,  the  young  ones  become  tame ; 
however,  when  they  grow  up,  it  fo  me  times  hap- 
pens that  they  fly  away ; their  wings  are  there- 
fore commonly  clipped,  efpecially  when  young. 
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But  the  tamed  turkeys  are  commonly  much  more 
irafcible  than  thofe  which  are  naturally  tame* 
The  Indians  likewife  employ  themfelves  in  tam- 
ing them  and  keeping  them  near  their  huts. 

Wild  Gee/e  have  likewife  been  tamed  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  wild  geefe  firft 
come  hither  in  fpring,  and  flop  a little  while 
(for  they  do  not  breed  in  Penfylvania ) the  people 
try  to  fhoot  them  in  the  wing,  which,  however, 
is  generally  mere  chance.  They  then  row  to  the 
place  where  the  wild  goofe  fell,  catch  it,  and 
keep  it  for  fome  time  at  home  by  this  means 
many  of  them  have  been  made  fo  tame,  that  when 
they  were  let  out  in  the  morning,  they  returned 
in  the  evening ; but,  to  be  more  fure  of  them, 
their  wings  are  commonly  clipped.  I have  feen 
wild  geefe  of  this  kind,  which  the  owner  aflured 
me,  that  he  had  kept  for  more  than  twelve  years  ; 
but  though  he  kept  eight  of  them,  yet  he  never 
had  the  pleafure  to  fee  them  copulate  with  the 
tame  ones,  or  lay  eggs. 

Partridges,  which  are  here  in  abundance, 
may  likewife  be  fo  far  tamed,  as  to  run  about  all 
day  with  the  poultry,  and  to  come  along  with 
them  to  be  fed  when  they  are  called.  In  the 
fame  manner  I have  feen  wild  Pigeons , which 
were  made  fo  tame  as  to  fly  out  and  return  again. 
In  fome  winters  there  are  immenfe  quantities  of 
Wild  pigeons  in  Penfylvania . 

Oft.  24th.  Of  all  the  rare  birds  of  North 
America , the  Humming-bird  is  the  mod  admi- 
rable, or  at  leaft  moft  worthy  of  peculiar  atten- 
tion. Several  reafons  induce  me  to  believe,  that 
few  parts  of  the  world  can  produce  its  equal. 

Dr.  Lin - 
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Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  it  T’rochilus  Colubris . The 
Swedes , and  fome  Englifhmen,  call  it  the  Kings 
bird  but  the  name  of  Humming-bird  is  more 
common.  Cateßy , in  his  Natural  Hißory  of  Ca-r 
rolindy  Vol.  1.  page  65.  tab.  65.  has  drawn  it, 
in  its  natural  lize,  with  its  proper  colours,  and 
added  a defcription  of  it.  * In  fize  it  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a large  humble-bee , and  is  therefore 
the  lead  of  all  birds,  •f  or  it  is  much  if  there  is 
a lefier  fpecies  in  the  world.  Its  plumage  is  moll 
beautifully  coloured,  mod  of  its  feathers  being 
green,  fome  grey,  and  others  forming  a Ihining 
red  ring  round  its  neck  ; the  tail  glows  with  fine 
feathers,  changing  from  green  into  a brafs  co- 
lour. Thefe  birds  come  here  in  fpring,  about 
the  time  when  it  begins  to  grow  very  warqi,  and 
make  their  nefts  in  dimmer ; but,  towards  au- 
tumn, they  retreat  again  into  the  more  fouthern 
countries  of  America . They  fublift  barely  upon 
the  netdar,  or  fweet  juice  of  flowers,  contained  in 
that  part  which  botanifls  call  the  ne5lariumy 
and  which  they  fuck  up  with  their  long  bills. 
Of  all  the  flowers,  they  like  thofe  mod,  which 
have  a long  tube ; and  I have  obferved  that  they 
have  fluttered  chiefly  about  the  Impatiens  Noli 
tangerey  and  the  Monarda  with  crimfon  flowers. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  country  is  fure  to  have  a 

* The  fame  is  to  be  met  with  in  Edwards’s  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Birds,  page  38.  tab.  38.  F. 

f There  is  a much  leffer  fpecies  of  humming-bird,  by  Lin- 
naeus called  Trochilus  minimus , being  the  leaft  bird  known  ; Sir 
Hans  S loans’ s living  one  weighed  only  twenty  grains,  and  Mr. 
Edwards’s  dry  one  forty-five.  It  is  drawn  in  Edwards's  birds9 
%„  ijo.  in  its  natural  fize,  together  with  its  egg.  F. 
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number  of  thefe  beautiful  and  agreeable  little 
birds  before  his  windows  all  the  fummer  long,  if 
he  takes  care  to  plant  a bed  with  all  forts  of  fine 
flowers  under  them.  It  is  indeed  a diverting 
fpe£tacle  to  fee  thefe  little  adffive  creatures  flying 
about  the  flowers  like  bees,  and  fucking  their 
juices  with  their  long  and  narrow  bills.  The 
flowers  of  the  above-mentioned  Monarda  grow 
verticillated , that  is,  at  different  diffances  they 
furround  the  ftalk,  as  the  flowers  of  our  mint 
( Mentha ) baftard  hemp  ( Galeopfis)  mother- wort 
(Leonurus)  and  dead  nettle  (Lamium) . It  is 
therefore  diverting  to  fee  them  putting  their  bills 
into  every  flower  in  the  circle.  As  foon  as  they 
have  fucked  the  juice  of  one  flower,  they  flutter 
to  the  next.  One  that  has  not  feen  them  would 
hardly  believe  in  how  fhorfc  a fpace  of  time  they 
have  "had  their  tongues  in  all  the  flowers  of  a 
plant,  which  when  large,  and  with  a long  tube, 
the  little  bird,  by  putting  its  head  into  them, 
looks  as  if  it  crept  with  half  its  body  into  them. 

During  their  fucking  the  juice  out  of  the 
flowers,  they  never  fettle  on  it,  but  flutter  con- 
tinually like  bees,  bend  their  feet  backwards, 
and  move  their  wings  fo  quick,  that  they  are 
hardly  vifible.  During  this  fluttering,  they  make 
a humming  like  bees,  or  like  that  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  turning  of  a little  wheel.  After 
they  have  thus,  without  refting,  fluttered  for  a 
while,  they  fly  to  a neighbouring  tree  or  poft, 
and  refume  their  vigour  again.  They  then  re- 
turn to  their  humming  and  fucking.  They  are 
not  very  fhy ; and  I,  in  company  with  feveral 
other  people,  have  not  been  full  two  yards  from 
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the  place  where  they  fluttered  about  and  fucked 
the  flowers  ; and  though  we  fpoke  and  moved, 
yet  they  were  no  ways  difturbed  ; but,  on  going 
towards  them,  they  would  fly  off  with  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  an  arrow.  When  feveral  of  them  were 
on  the  fame  bed,  there  was  always  a violent 
combat  between  them,  in  meeting  each  other  at 
the  fame  flower  (for  envy  was  likewife  predomi- 
nant amongft  thefe  little  creatures)  and  they  at- 
tacked with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  it  would  feem 
as  if  the  ftrongeft  would  pierce  its  antagonifl: 
through  and  through  with  its  long  bill.  During 
the  fight,  they  feem  to  (land  in  the  air,  keeping 
themfelves  up  by  the  incredibly  fwift  motion  of 
their  wings.  When  the  windows  towards  the 
garden  are  open,  they  purfue  each  other  into  the 
rooms,  fight  a little,  and  flutter  away  again. 
Sometimes  they  come  to  a flower  which  is  wi- 
thering, and  has  no  more  juice  in  it;  they  then, 
in  a fit  of  anger,  pluck  it  off,  and  throw  it  on 
the  ground,  that  it  may  not  miflead  them  for  the 
future.  If  a garden  contains  a great  number  of 
thefe  little  birds,  they  are  feen  to  pluck  off  the 
flowers  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  ground  is 
quite  covered  with  them,  and  it  feems  as  if  this 
proceeded  from  a motion  of  envy. 

Commonly  you  hear  no  other  found  than 
their  humming ; but  when  they  fly  againfl:  each 
other  in  the  air,  they  make  a chirping  noife  like 
a fparrow  or  chicken.  I have  fometimes  walked 
with  feveral  other  people  in  fmall  gardens,  and 
thefe  birds  have  on  ail  fides  fluttered  about  us, 
without  appearing  very  fhy.  They  are  fo  final! 
that  one  would  eafily  miftake  them  for  great 
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humming-bees  or  butterflies,  and  their  flight 
refembles  that  of  the  former,  and  is  incredibly 
fwift.  They  have  never  been  obferved  to  feed 
on  infe&s  or  fruit ; the  nedtar  of  flowers  feems 
therefore  to  be  their  only  food.  Several  people 
have  caught  fome  humming-birds,  on  account  of 
their  Angular  beauty,  and  have  put  them  into 
cages,  where  they  died  for  want  of  a proper  food. 
However,  Mr.  Bartram  has  kept  a couple  of 
them  for  feveral  weeks  together,  bv  feeding  them 
with  water  in  which  fugar  had  been  diffolved ; 
and  I am  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them  all  winter  in  a hot-houfe. 

The  humming-bird  always  builds  its  neft  in 
the  middle  of  a branch  of  a tree,  and  it  is  fo 
fmall,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  from  the  ground, 
but  he  who  intends  to  fee  it  muff  get  up  to  the 
branch.  For  this  reafon  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  rarity  if  a nefl:  is  accidentally  found,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  trees  in  fummer  have  fo  thick  a fo- 
liage. Theneft  is  likewife  the  leaft  of  all ; that 
which  is  in  my  pofleffion  is  quite  round,  and 
conflffs  in  the  infide  of  a brownifh  and  quite  foft 
down,  which  feems  to  have  been  colledled  from 
the  leaves  of  the  great  mullein  or  Verbafcum  Tbap^ 
Jus , which  are  often  found  covered  with  a foft 
W'ool  of  this  colour,  and  the  plant  is  plentiful 
here.  The  outfide  of  the  nefl  has  a coating  of 
green  mofs,  foch  as  is  common  on  old  pales,  or 
enclofures,  and  on  trees ; the  inner  diameter  of 
the  nefl:  is  hardly  a geometrical  inch  at  the  top, 
and  its  depth  half  an  inch.  It  is  however  known, 
that  the  humming-birds  make  their  nefts  like^ 
wife  of  flax,  hemp,  mofs,  hair,  and  other  fuch 
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foft  materials  ; they  are  faid  to  lay  two  eggs,  each 
of  the  fize  of  a pea. 

051.  25th.  I employed  this  day  and  the  next 
in  packing  up  all  the  feeds  gathered  this  autumn, 
for  I had  an  opportunity  of  fending  them  to 
England  by  the  (hips  which  failed  about  this 
time.  From  England  they  were  forwarded  to 
Sweden . 

OB.  27th.  In  the  morning  I fet  out  on  a 
little  journey  to  New  Vork>  in  company  with 
Mr.  Cock , with  a view  to  fee  the  country,  and  to 
enquire  into  the  iafeft  road,  which  I could  take 
in  going  to  Canada , through  the  defart  or  un- 
inhabited country  between  it  and  the  Englißj 
provinces. 

That  part  where  we  travelled  at  prefent  was 
pretty  well  inhabited  on  both  fides  of  the  road, 
by  Englißomen , Germans , and  other  Europeans , 
Plains  and  hills  of  different  dimenfions  were  feen 
alternately ; mountains  and  (tones  I never  faw, 
excepting  a few  pebbles.  Near  almoft  every 
farm  was  a great  orchard  with  peach  and  apple 
trees,  fome  of  which  were  yet  loaded  with  fruit. 

The  enclofures  were  in  fome  parts  low 
enough  for  the  cattle  to  leap  over  them  with 
eafe ; to  prevent  this  the  hogs  had  a triangular 
wooden  yoke  : and  to  the  horfe’s  neck  was  fatt- 
ened a piece  of  wood,  which  at  the  lower  end 
had  a tooth  or  hook,  fattening  in  the  enclofure, 
and  (topping  the  horfe,  juft  when  it  lifted  its 
fore  feet  to  leap  over ; but  I know  not  whether 
this  be  a good  invention  with  regard  to  horfes. 
They  were  likewife  kept  in  bounds  by  a piece  of 
wood,  one  end  of  which  was  fattened  to  one  of 
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the  fore  feet,  and  the  other  to  one  of  the  hind 
feet,  and  it  forced  them  to  walk  pretty  flowly,  as 
at  the  fame  time  it  made  it  impoffible  for  them 
to  leap  over  the  enclofures.  To  me  it  appeared, 
that  the  horfes  were  fubjeft  to  all  forts  of  danger- 
ous accidents  from  this  piece  of  wood. 

Near  New  Frankfurt , we  rode  over  a little 
Hone  bridge,  and  fomewhat,  further,  eight  or 
nine  Englijh  miles  from  Philadelphia , we  palled 
over  another,  which  was  likewife  of  done. 
There  are  not  yet  any  mile-ftones  put  up  in  the 
country,  and  the  inhabitants  only  compute  the 
diftances  by  guefs.  We  were  afterwards  brought 
over  a river  in  a ferry,  where  we  paid  three  pence 
a perfon,  for  ourfelves  and  our  horfes. 

At  one  of  the  places  where  we  ftopt  to  have 
our  horfes  fed,  the  people  had  a Mocking-bird  in 
a cage ; and  it  is  here  reckoned  the  belt  linging 
bird,  though  its  plumage  be  very  limple,  and 
not  Ihowy  at  all.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  does 
not  ling.  Linnaeus  calls  it  Turdus  polyglottes  5 
and  Cateßy,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Carolina , 
Vol.  1.  p.  27.  tab.  27,  has  likewife  deferibed 
and  drawn  this  bird.  The  people  faid  that  it 
built  its  nefts  in  the  bullies  and  trees,  but  is  fo 
Ihy,  that  if  any  body  come  and  look  at  its  eggs, 
it  leaves  the  neft,  never  to  come  to  it  again.  Its 
young  ones  require  great  care  in  being  bred  up. 
If  they  are  taken  from  their  mother  and  put  into 
a cage,  die  feeds  them  for  three  or  four  days ; 
but,  feeing  no  hopes  of  fetting  them  at  liberty, 
die  flies  away.  It  then  often  happens,  that  the 
young  ones  die  foon  after,  doubtlefs  becaufe  they 
cannot  accuftom  themfelves  to  eat  what  thepeo- 
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pie  give  them.  Thefe  birds  ftay  all  fummer  In 
the  colonies,  but  retire  in  autumn  to  the  fouth, 
and  ftay  away  all  winter.  They  have  got  the 
name  of  Mocking-birds , on  account  of  their  fkill 
in  imitating  the  note  of  almoft  every  bird  they 
hear.  The  fong  peculiar  to  them  is  excellent, 
and  varied  by  an  infinite  change  of  notes  and 
melody  ; feveral  people  are  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  they  are  the  beft  finging  birds  in  the  world. 
So  much  is  certain,  that  few  birds  come  up  to 
them ; this  is  what  makes  them  precious. 

About  noon  we  came  to  New  Briflol , a fmall 
town  in  Penfylvania , on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware* about  fifteen  Englifh  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. Moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  and 
ftand  afunder.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a fmali 
trade,  though  moft  of  them  get  their  goods  from 
Philadelphia . On  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  al- 
moft diredtly  oppofite  to  New  Brifloly  lies  the 
town  of  Burlington , in  which  the  governor  of 
New  ’Jerfey  refides. 

Country  feats  appeared  on  both  fides  of  the 
roads.  But  foon  we  came  into  a lane  enclofed 
with  pales  on  both  fides,  including  pretty  great 
corn-fields.  Next  followed  a wood,  and  we 
perceived,  for  the  fpace  of  four  Engliß)  miles, 
nothing  but  woods,  and  a very  poor  foil,  on 
which  the  Lupinus  perennis  grew  plentifully  and 
Succeeded  well.  I was  overjoyed  to  fee  a plant 
come  on  fo  well  in  thefe  poor  dry  places,  and 
even  began  to  meditate,  how  to  improve  this  dis- 
covery in  a foil  like  that  which  it  inhabited.  But 
I afterwards  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the 
horfes  and  cows  eat  almoft  all  the  other  plants, 
4 but 
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but  left  the  lupine,  which  was  however  very 
green,  looked  very  frefh,  and  was  extremely  foft 
to  the  touch.  Perhaps  means  maybe  found  out 
of  making  this  plant  palatable  to  the  cattle.  In 
the  evening,  we  arrived  at  Trenton , after  having 
previoufly  paffed  the  Delaware  in  a ferry. 

Ott * 28th.  Trenton  is  a long  narrow  town, 
fituate  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river  Delaware , 
on  a fandy  plain ; it  belongs  to  New  Jerfey , and 
they  reckon  it  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It 
has  two  fmall  churches,  one  for  the  people  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  England,  the  other  for 
the  prelbyterians.  The  houfes  are  partly  built 
of  done,  though  mod  of  them  are  made  of 
wood  or  planks,  commonly  two  (lories  high,  to- 
gether with  a cellar  below  the  building,  and  a 
kitchen  under  ground,  clofe  to  the  cellar.  The 
houfes  (land  at  a moderate  diftance  from  one  an- 
other. They  are  commonly  built  fo,  that  the 
dreet  paffes  along  one  fide  of  the  houfes,  while 
gardens  of  different  dimendons  bound  the  other 
fide ; in  each  garden  is  a draw-well  5 the  place 
is  reckoned  very  healthy.  Our  landlord  told  us, 
that,  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  he  firft  fettled 
here,  there  was  hardly  more  than  one  houfe ; 
but  from  that  time  Trenton  has  encreafed  fo  much, 
that  there  are  at  prefent  near  a hundred  houfes. 
The  houfes  were  within  divided  into  feveral 
rooms  by  their  partitions  of  boards.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  carried  on  a fmall  trade  with 
the  goods  which  they  got  from  Philadelphia , but 
their  chief  gain  confided  in  the  arrival  of  the 
numerous  travellers  between  that  city  and  New 
York',  for  they  are  commonly  brought  by  the 
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Trenton  Yachts  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton , or 
from  thence  to  Philadelphia . But  from  Trenton 
further  to  New  Brunfwick,  the  travellers  go  in 
the  waggons  which  fet  out  every  day  for  that 
place.  Several  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
likewife  fubfift  on  the  carriage  for  all  forts  of 
goods,  which  are  every  day  fent  in  great  quan- 
tities, either  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York , or 
from  thence  to  the  former  place ; for  between 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  all  goods  go  by  water, 
but  between  Trenton  and  New  Brnnfwick  they 
are  all  carried  by  land,  and  both  thefe  conve- 
niences belong  to  people  of  this  town. 

For  the  yachts  which  go  between  this  place 
and  the  capital  of  Penfylvania , they  ufually  pay 
a (hilling  and  fix  pence  of  Penfylvania  currency 
per  perfon,  and  every  one  pays  befides  for  his 
baggage.  Every  pafienger  muft  provide  meat 
and  drink  for  himfelf,  or  pay  fome  fettled  fare  : 
between  Trenton  and  New  Brunfwick  a perfon 
pays  two  (hillings  and  fix  pence,  and  the  bag- 
gage is  likewife  paid  for  feparately. 

We  continued  our  journey  in  the  morning; 
the  country  through  which  we  pafled  was  for  the 
greateft  part  level,  though  fome  times  there  were 
fome  long  hills ; fome  parts  were  covered  with 
trees,  but  far  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
without  woods ; on  the  other  hand,  I never  faw 
any  place  in  America , the  towns  excepted,  fo 
well  peopled.  An  old  man,  who  lived  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  accompanied  us  for  fome 
part  of  the  road,  however  allured  me,  that  he 
could  well  remember  the  time,  when  between 
Trenton  and  New  Brunfwick  there  were  not  above 
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three  farms,  and  he  reckoned  it  was  about  fifty 
and  fome  odd  years  ago.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  we  had  very  extenfive  corn-fields 
on  both  fides  of  the  road,  and  commonly  towards 
the  fouth  the  country  had  a great  declivity. 
Near  almoft  every  farm  was  a fpacious  orchard 
full  of  peaches  and  apple  trees,  and  in  fome  of 
them  the  fruit  was  fallen  from  the  trees  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  furface. 
Part  of  it  they  left  to  rot,  fince  they  could  not 
take  it  all  in  and  confume  it.  Wherever  we 
palled  by,  we  were  always  welcome  to  go  into 
the  fine  orchards,  and  gather  our  pockets  full  of 
the  choice!!:  fruit,  without  the  pofteflbr’s  fo  much 
as  looking  after  it.  Cherry  trees  were  planted 
near  the  farms,  on  the  roads,  &c. 

The  barns*  had  a peculiar  kind  of  conftruc- 
tion  hereabouts,  which  I will  give  a concife  de- 
fer! pt  ion  of.  The  whole  building  was  very  great, 
fo  as  almoft  to  equal  a fmall  church ; the  roof 
wa$  pretty  high,  covered  with  wooden  ftiingles, 
declining  on  both  fides,  but  not  fteep  : the  walls 
which  fupport  it  were  not  much  higher  than  a 
full  grown  man ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
breadth  of  the  building  was  the  more  confider- 
able  : in  the  middle  was  the  threfhing  floor,  and 
above  it,  or  in  the  loft  or  garret,  they  put  the 
corn  which  was  not  yet  threlhed,  the  ftraw,  or 
any  thing  elfe,  according  to  the  feafon : on  one 
fide  were  ftables  for  the  horfes,  and  on  the  other 
for  the  cows.  And  the  fmall  cattle  had  likewife 

* The  author  Teems  to  comprehend  more  by  this  word,  than 
what  it  commonly  includes,  for  he  deferibes  it  as  a building, 
which  contains  both  a barn  and  ilables.  F. 
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their  particular  ftables  or  ftyes ; on  both  ends  of 
the  buildings  were  great  gates,  fo  that  one  could 
come  in  with  a cart  and  horfes  through  one  of 
them,  and  go  out  at  the  other : here  was  there- 
fore under  one  roof  the  threftfing  floor,  the  barn, 
the  ftables,  the  hay  loft,  the  coach  houfe,  &c. 
This  kind  of  buildings  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Dutch  and  Germans , for  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  country  between  Trenton  and  New  Tor k 
is  inhabited  by  few  Englißmen , but,  inftead  of 
them,  by  Germans  or  Dutch , * the  latter  of  which 
Specially  are  numerous. 

Before  I proceed,  I find  it  neceflary  to  re- 
mark one  thing  with  regard  to  the  Indians , or 
old  Americans . For  this  account  may  perhaps 
meet  with  readers,  who,  like  many  people  of  my 
acquaintance,  may  be  of  opinion,  that  all  North 
America  was  aim  oft  wholly  inhabited  by  favage 
or  heathen  nations,  and  they  may  be  aftonifhed, 
that  I do  not  mention  them  more  frequently  in 
my  account.  Others  may  perhaps  imagine,  that 
when  I mention  in  my  journal,  that  the  country 
is  much  cultivated,  that  in  feveral  places,  houfes 
of  ftone  or  wood  are  built,  round  which  are  corn- 
fields, gardens,  and  orchards,  that  I am  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  property  of  the  Indians ; to  undeceive 
them,  I here  give  the  following  explication.  The 
country,  efpecially  all  along  the  coaifts,  in  the 
Englißj  colonies,  is  inhabited  by  Europeansy  who 
in  fome  places  are  already  fo  numerous,  that  few 

* This  kind  of  building  is  frequent  in  the  north  of  Germany 9 
Holland,  and  PruJJla , and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  em- 
ployed by  people  who  were  ufed  to  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try. F. 
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parts  of  Europe  are  more  populous.  The  In* 
Sans  have  fold  the  country  to  the  Europeansy  and 
have  retired  further  up  : in  mod:  parts  you  may 
travel  twenty  Swedi/h  miles,  or  about  a hundred 
and  twenty  Englijh  miles,  from  the  fea-dhore  be- 
fore you  reach  the  firft  habitations  of  the  Indians . 
And  it  is  very  poffible  for  a perfon  to  have  been 
at  Philadelphia  and  other  towns  on  the  fea  fhore 
for  half  a year  together,  without  fo  much  as  fee- 
ing an  Indian.  I intend  in  the  fequel  to  give  a 
more  circumftantial  account  of  them,  their  reli- 
gion, manners,  ceconomy,  and  other  particulars 
relating  to  them  : at  prefent  I return  to  the  fe- 
quel of  my  journal. 

About  nine  Englifh  miles  from  ctre?2ton,  the 
ground  began  to  change  its  colour;  hitherto  it 
confided  of  a confiderable  quantity  of  hazel-co- 
loured clay,  but  at  prefent  the  earth  was  a red- 
difti  brown,  fo  that  it  fometimes  had  a purple 
colour*  and  fometimes  looked  like  logwood. 
This  colour  came  from  a red  limeftone,  which 
approached  very  near  to  that  which  is  on  the 
mountain  Kinnekulle  in  Weft  Gothland,  and  makes 
a particular  firatum  in  the  rock.  The  American 
red  limeftone  therefore  feems  to  be  merely  a va- 
riety of  that  I faw  in  Sweden,  it  lay  in  ftrata  of 
two  or  three  fingers  thicknefs ; but  was  divifible 
into  many  thinner  plates  or  ftiivers,  whofefurface 
was  feldom  flat  and  fmooth,  but  commonly  rough : 
the  ftrata  themfelves  were  frequently  cut  off  by 
horizontal  cracks.  When  thefe  ftones  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  they,  by  degrees,  fhivered  and 
withered  into  pieces,  and  at  laft  turned  into  duft. 
The  people  of  this  neighboorhood  did  not  know 
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how  to  make  any  ufe  of  it  ; the  foil  above  is  fome- 
times  rich  and  fometimes  poor : in  fuch  places 
where  the  people  had  lately  dug  new  wells,  I 
perceived,  that  mod  of  the  rubbifih  which  was 
thrown  up  confifted  of  fuch  a fpecies  of  ftone. 
This  reddifh  brown  earth  we  always  faw  till  near 
New  Brunfwick , where  ’tis  particularly  plentiful. 
The  banks  of  the  river  fhewed,  in  many  places, 
nothing  but  ftrala  of  Ltmeßone , which  did  not 
run  horizontally,  but  dipped  very  much. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  came 
to  Prince-towny  which  is  fituated  in  a plain.  Moft 
of  the  houfes  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  not  conti- 
guous, fo  that  there  are  gardens  and  paftures  be- 
tween them.  As  thefe  parts  were  fooner  inha- 
bited by  Europeans  than  Penfylvania , the  woods 
were  likewife  more  cut  away,  and  the  country 
more  cultivated,  fo  that  one  might  have  imagined 
himfelf  to  be  in  Europe . 

We  now  thought  of  continuing  our  journey, 
but  as  it  began  to  rain  very  heavily,  and  conti^ 
nued  fo  during  the  whole  day  and  part  of  the 
night,  we  were  forced  to  ftay  till  next  morning. 

051.  29th.  This  morning  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey.  The  country  was  pretty  well  peopled ; 
however  there  were  yet  great  woods  in  many 
places:  they  all  confifted  of  deciduous  trees: 
and  I did  not  perceive  a Angle  tree  of  the  fir  kind, 
till  I came  to  New  Brunfwick . The  ground  was 
level,  and  did  not  feem  to  be  every  where  of  the 
richeft  kind.  In  fome  places  it  had  hillocks, 
lofing  themfelves  almoft  imperceptibly  in  the 
plains,  which  were  commonly  crolTed  by  a ri- 
vulet. Almoft  near  every  farm-houfe  were  great 
orchards.  The  houfes  were  commonly  built  of 
Vol.  I.  N timber* 
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timber,  and  at  fome  diftance  by  themfelves  flood 
the  ovens  for  baking,  confifting  commonly  of 
clay. 

On  a hill  covered  with  trees,  and  called  Rock - 
hilly  I faw  feveral  pieces  of  ftone  or  rock,  fo  big* 
that  they  would  have  required  three  men  to  roll 
them  down.  But  befides  thefe  there  were  few 
great  ftones  in  the  country ; for  moft  of  thofe 
which  we  faw,  could  eafily  be  lifted  up  by  a fin- 
gle  man.  In  another  place  we  perceived  a number 
of  little  round  pebbles,  but  we  did  not  meet  with 
cither  mountains  or  rocks. 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  New  Brunpwick > 
a pretty  little  town  in  the  province  of  New  Jer/ey, 
in  a valley  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Rareton ; 
on  account  of  its  low  fituation,  it  cannot  be  feen 
(coming  from  Penfyhania)  before  you  get  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  is  quite  clofe  up  to  it:  the 
town  extends  north  and  fouth  along  the  river. 
The  German  inhabitants  have  two  churches,  one 
of  ftone  and  the  other  of  wood ; the  English 
church  is  of  the  latter  kind,  but  the  preibyterians 
were  building  one  of  ftone : the  town  houfe 
makes  like  wife  a pretty  good  appearance.  Some 
of  the  other  houfes  are  built  of  bricks,  but  moft 
of  them  are  made  either  wholly  of  wood,  or  of 
bricks  and  wood ; the  wooden  houfes  are  not 
made  of  ftrong  timber,  but  merely  of  boards  or 
planks,  which  are  within  joined  by  laths:  fuchs 
houfes  as  confift  of  both  wood  and  bricks,  have 
only  the  wTall  towards  the  ftreet  of  bricks,  all  the 
other  fides  being  merely  of  planks.  This  pecu- 
liar kind  of  oftentation  would  eafily  lead  a tra- 
veller, who  paffes  through  the  town  in  hafte,  to 
believe  that  moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  bricks. 

The 
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The  houfes  were  covered  with  fhingles  ; before 
each  door  there  was  an  elevation,  to  which  you, 
afcend  by  fome  fteps  from  the  ftreet ; it  refem- 
bled  a fmall  balcony,  and  had  fome  benches  on 
both  fides,  on  which  the  people  fat  in  the  event- 
ing, in  order  to  enjoy  the  freflh  air,  and  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  viewing  thofe  who  paffed  by. 
The  town  has  only  one  ftreet  lengthways,  and  at 
its  northern  extremity  there  is  a ftreet  acrofs  j 
both  of  thefe  are  of  a confiderable  length. 

The  river  Rareton  paffes  hard  by  the  town, 
and  is  deep  enough  for  great  yachts  to  come  up ; 
its  breadth  near  the  town  is  within  the  reach  of 
a common  gun  (hot  *,  the  tide  comes  up  feveral 
miles  beyond  the  town,  the  yachts  were  placed 
lengthways  along  the  bridge  ; the  river  has  very 
high  and  pretty  fteep  banks  on  both  fides,  but 
near  the  town  there  are  no  fuch  banks,  it  being 
fituated  in  a low  valley.  One  of  the  ftreets  is 
almoft:  entirely  inhabited  by  Dutchmen , who  came 
hither  from  Albany , and  for  that  reafon  they  call 
it  Albany ßreet . Thefe  Dutch  only  keep  com- 
pany among  themfelves,  and  feldom  or  never  go 
amongft  the  other  inhabitants,  living  as  it  were 
quite  feparate  from  them.  New  Brunfwick  be- 
longs to  New  Jerfey ; however  the  greateft:  part, 
or  rather  all  its  trade  is  to  New  York , which  is 
about  forty  Englifi)  miles  diftant ; to  that  place 
they  fend  corn,  flour  in  great  quantities,  bread, 
feveral  other  neceffaries,  a great  quantity  of  lin- 
feed,  boards,  timber,  wooden  veffels,  and  all 
forts  of  carpenter’s  work.  Several  fmall  yachts  are 
every  day  going  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween thefe  two  towns.  The  inhabitants  like- 
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wife  get  a confiderable  profit  from  the  travellers 
who  every  hour  pafs  through  on  the  high  road. 

The  fteep  banks  confift  of  the  red  limeftone, 
which  I have  before  defcribed.  It  is  here  plainly 
vifible  that  the  ftrata  are  not  horizontal,  but  con- 
fiderably  dipping,  efpecially  towards  the  fouth. 
The  weather  and  the  air  has  in  a great  meafure 
diffolved  the  ftone  here  : I enquired,  whether  it 
could  not  be  made  ufe  of,  but  was  aftured,  that 
in  building  houfes  it  was  entirely  ufelefs ; for, 
though  it  is  hard  and  permanent  under  ground, 
yet,  on  being  dug  out,  and  expofed  for  fome 
time  to  the  air,  it  firft  crumbles  into  greater, 
then  into  lefter  pieces,  and  at  laft  is  converted 
into  duft.  An  inhabitant  of  this  town,  how- 
ever, tried  to  build  a houfe  with  this  fort  of  ftone, 
but  its  outfides  being  expofed  to  the  air,  foon 
began  to  change  fo  much,  that  the  owner  was 
obliged  to  put  boards  all  over  the  wall,  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  falling  to  pieces.  The  people  how- 
ever pretend  that  this  ftone  is  a very  good  ma- 
nure, if  it  is  fcattered  upon  the  corn-fields  in  its 
rubbifh  ftate,  for  it  is  faid  to  ftifle  the  weeds:  it  is 
therefore  made  ufe  of  both  on  the  fields  and  in 
gardens.* 

Towards  the  evening  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney, and  were  ferried  over  the  river  Rareton , toge- 
ther with  our  horfes.  In  a very  dry  fummer,  and 
when  the  tide  has  ebbed,  it  is  by  no  means  dan- 
gerous to  ride  through  this  river.  On  the  oppofite 
fhore  the  red  juniper  tree  was  pretty  abundant. 
The  country  through  which  we  now  pafifed  was 

* Probably  it  is  a (tone  marie;  a blue  and  reddilh  fpecies  of 
this  kind  is  ufed  with  good  fuccefs,  in  the  county  of  Bamjfxa  Scot* 
Und, 
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pretty  well  inhabited,  but  in  moft  places  full  of 
fmall  pebbles. 

We  faw  Guinea  Hens  in  many  places  where  we 
paffed  by.  They  fometimes  run  about  the  fields, 
at  a good  diftance  from  the  farm-houfes. 

About  eight  Englifh  miles  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  road  divided.  We  took  that  on  the  left, 
for  that  on  the  right  leads  to  Amboy , the  chief 
fea-town  in  New  Jerfey.  The  country  now  made 
a charming  appearance  ; fome  parts  being  high, 
others  forming  vallies,  and  all  of  them  well  cul- 
tivated. From  the  hills  you  had  a prcfpedt  of. 
houfes,  farms,  gardens,  corn-fields,  forefts,  lakes, 
iflands,  roads,  and  paftures. 

In  moft  of  the  places  where  we  travelled  this 
day  the  colour  of  the  ground  was  reddifh.  I make 
no  doubt,  but  there  were  ftrata  of  the  before- 
mentioned  red  limeftone  under  it.  Sometimes  the 
ground  looked  very  like  a cinnabar  ore. 

Wood-bridge  is  a fmall  village  in  a plain, 
confifting  of  a few  houfes : we  flopped  here  to 
reft  our  horfes  a little.  The  houfes  were  moft  of 
them  built  of  boards;  the  walls  had  a covering 
of  fhingles  on  the  outfide;  thefe  fhingles  were 
round  at  one  end,  and  all  of  a length  in  each 
row:  fome  of  the  houfes  had  an  Italian  roof,  but 
the  greateft  part  had  roofs  with  pediments ; moft 
of  them  were  covered  with  fhingles.  In  moft 
places  we  met  with  wells,  and  buckets  to  draw 
up  the  water. 

Elizabeth-town  is  a fmall  town,  about 
twenty  Engliß  miles  diftant  from  New  Brunf- 
wick  : we  arrived  there  immediately  after  fun-fet- 
ting.  Its  houfes  are  moftly  fcattered,  but  well 
built,  and  generally  of  boards,  with  a roof  of 
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fhingles,  and  walls  covered  with  the  fame.  There 
were  likewife  fome  ftone  buildings.  A little  ri- 
vulet pafles  through  the  town  from  weft  to  eaft; 
it  is  almoft  reduced  to  nothing  when  the  water 
ebbs  away,  but  with  the  full  tide  they  can  bring 
up  fmall  yachts.  Here  were  two  fine  churches, 
each  of  which  made  a much  better  appearance 
than  any  one  in  Philadelphia . That  belonging  to 
the  people  of  the  church  of  England  was  built  of 
bricks,  had  a fteeple  with  bells,  and  a baluftrade 
round  it,  from  which  there  was  a profped:  of  the 
country.  The  meeting  houfe  of  the  prefbyterians 
was  built  of  wood,  but  had  both  afteepie  and  bells, 
and  was,  like  the  other  houfes,  covered  with  ftiin- 
gles.  The  town  houfemade  likewife  agood  appear- 
ance, and  had  afpire  with  a bell.  The  banks  of  the 
river  were  red,  from  the  reddifh  limeftone  ; both 
in  and  about  the  town  were  many  gardens  and 
orchards ; and  it  might  truly  be  faid,  that  Eliza - 
heth-town  was  fituated  in  a garden,  the  ground 
hereabouts  being  even  and  well  cultivated. 

At  night  we  took  up  our  lodgings  at  Eliza - 
heth-tcwn  Point , an  inn,  about  two  Englift  miles 
diftant  from  the  town,  and  the  laft  houfe  on  this 
road  belonging  to  New  Jerfey.  The  man  who 
bad  taken  the  leafe  of  it,  together  with  that  of 
the  ferry  near  it,  told  us  that  he  paid  a hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  of  Penjylvania  currency  to 
the  owner. 

Qdl.  30th.  We  were  ready  to  proceed  on  our 
journey  at  fun-rifing.  Near  the  inn  where  we 
had  palled  the  night,  we  were  to  crofs  a river, 
and  we  were  brought  over,  together  with  our 
horfes,  in  a wretched  half-rotten  ferry.  This  ri- 
ver came  a confiderable  way  out  of  the  country. 
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and  fmall  «veflels  could  eafily  fail  up  it.  This 
was  a great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  fending  their  goods  to  New  York  with 
great  eafe ; and  they  even  made  ufe  of  it  for  trading 
to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  country  was  low  on  both 
lides  of  the  river,  and  conlifted  of  meadows.  But 
there  was  no  other  hay  to  be  got,  than  fuch  as 
commonly  grows  in  fwampy  grounds;  for  as 
the  tide  comes  up  in  this  river,  thefe  low  plains 
were  fometimes  overflowed  when  the  water  was 
high.  The  people  hereabouts  are  faid  to  be 
troubled  in  fummer  with  immenfe  fwarms  of 
gnats  or  mufquetoes,  which  fling  them  and  their 
cattle.  This  was  afcribed  to  the  low  fwampy 
meadows,  on  which  thefe  infedls  depofit  their 
eggs,  which  are  afterwards  hatched  by  the  heat. 

As  foon  as  we  had  got  over  the  river,  we  were 
upon  Staten  Iftand , which  is  quite  furrounded 
with  fait  water.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
province  of  New  York . Molt  of  the  people  fet- 
tled here  were  Dutchmens  or  fuch  as  came  hi- 
ther whilft  the  Dutch  were  yet  in  pofieflion  of 
this  place.  But  at  prefent  they  were  flattered 
among  the  Engliftd  and  other  European  inhabi- 
tants, and  fpoke  Engliftd  for  the  greateft  part. 
The  profpedt  of  the  country  here  is  extremely 
pleafing,  as  it  is  not  fo  much  intercepted  by 
woods,  but  öfters  more  cultivated  fields  to  view. 
Hills  and  vallies  ftiil  continued,  as  ufuafl  to 
change  alternately. 

The  farms  were  near  each  other.  Moft  of 
the  houfes  were  wooden ; however  fame  re 
built  of  ftone.  Near  every  farm-houfe  was  an 
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orchard  with  apple  trees.  Here,  and  on  the 
whole  journey  before,  I obferved  a prefs  for 
cyder  at  every  farm-houfe,  made  in  different 
manners,  by  which  the  people  had  already  prefled 
the  juice  out  of  the  apples,  or  were  juft  bulled 
with  that  work.  Some  people  made  ufe  of  a 
wheel  made  of  thick  oak  planks,  which  turned 
upon  a wooden  axis,  by  means  of  a horfe  draw- 
ing it,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  people 
do  with  woad $ ‘^except  that  here  the  wheel 
runs  upon  planks.  Cherry  trees  flood  along  the 
enclofures  round  corn-fields. 

The  corn-fields  were  excellently  fituated,  and 
either  fown  with  wheat  or  rye.  They  had  no 
ditches  on  their  fides,  but  (as  is  ufual  in  Eng- 
land] only  furrows,  drawn  at  greater  or  leflfer 
diftances  from  each  other. 

In  one  place  we  obferved  a water  mill,  fo  fi- 
tuated, that  when  the  tide  flowed,  the  water  ran 
into  a pond  : but  when  it  ebbed,  the  floodgate 
wras  drawn  up,  and  the  mill  driven  by  the  wa- 
ter, flowing  out  of  the  pond. 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  we  were  to  crofs  the 
water,  in  order  to  come  to  the  town  of  New 
York . We  left  our  horfes  here,  and  went  on 
board  the  yacht  : we  were  to  go  eight  Engliß 
miles  by  fea  however,  we  landed  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  at  New  York . We  faw 
a kind  of  wild  ducks  in  immenfe  quantities  upon 
the  water  : the  people  called  them  Blue  billsy  and 

* Dr.  Linntfus,  in  his  Travels  through  Weßrogothia , has  given 
a drawing  of  the  machine  by  which  woad  is  prepared,  on  the 
128th  page. 
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they  feerned  to  be  the  fame  with  our  'Pintail 
ducks , or  Linnaeus' s Anas  acuta  : but  they  were 
very  fhy.  On  the  fhore  of  the  continent  we  faw 
fome  very  fine  floping  corn-fields,  which  at  pre- 
fent  looked  quite  green,  the  corn  being  already 
come  up.  We  faw  many  boats,  in  which  the 
fifhermen  were  bufy  catching  oyfters  : to  this 
purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  a kind  of  rakes  with 
long  iron  teeth  bent  inwards ; thefe  they  ufed 
either  Angle,  or  two  tied  together,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  the  teeth  were  turned  towards  each 
other. 

Obi . 31ft.  About  New  York  they  find  innu- 
merable quantities  of  excellent  oyfters,  and  there 
are  few  places  which  have  oyfters  of  fuch  an  ex- 
quifite  tafte,  and  of  fo  great  a fize  : they  are 
pickled  and  fent  to  the  Weß  Indies  and  other 
places ; which  is  done  in  the  following  manner. 
As  foon  as  the  oyfters  are  caught,  their  (hells 
are  opened,  and  the  filh  wafhed  clean  ; fome 
water  is  then  poured  into  a pot,  the  oyfters  are 
put  into  it,  and  they  muft  boil  for  a while ; the 
pot  is  then  taken  off  from  the  fire  again,  the 
oyfters  taken  out  and  put  upon  a difh,  till  they 
are  fome  what  dry  : then  you  take  fome  mace, 
allfpice,  black  pepper,  and  as  much  vinegar  as 
you  think  is  fufficient  to  give  a fourifh  tafte. 
All  this  is  mixed  with  half  the  liquor  in  which 
the  oyfters  were  boiled,  and  put  over  the  fire 
again.  While  you  boil  it,  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  in  fcumming  off  the  thick  fcum  ; at  laft 
the  whole  pickle  is  poured  into  a glafs  or  earthen 
veffel,  the  oyfters  are  put  to  it,  and  the  veffel  is 
well  flopped  to  keep  out  the  air.  In  this  man- 
ner 
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ner  oyfters  will  keep  for  years  together/ and  may 
be  fent  to  the  moft  diftani  parts  of  the  world. 

The  merchants  here  buy  up  great  quantities 
of  oyfters  about  this  time,  pickle  them  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner,  and  fend  them  tp  the 
Wefi  Indies : by  which  they  frequently  make  a 
confiderable  profit : for,  the  oyfters,  which  coft 
them  five  fhillings  of  their  currency,  they  com- 
monly fell  for  a piftole,  or  about  fix  times  as 
much  as  they  gave  for  them  5 and  fometimes 
they  get  even  more  : the  oyfters  which  are  thus' 
pickled  have  a very  fine  flavour.  The  following 
is  another  way  of  preferving  oyfters  : they  are 
taken  out  of  the  fhells,  fried  wfith  butter,  put 
into  a glafs  or  earthen  veflel  with  the  melted 
butter  over  them,  fo  that  they  are  quite  co- 
vered with  it,  and  no  air  can  get  to  them, 
Oyfters  prepared  in  this  manner  have  likewife 
an  agreeable  tafte,  and  are  exported  to  the  Weß 
Indies , and  other  parts. 

Oysters  are  here  reckoned  very  wholefome, 
fome  people  aftured  us,  that  they  had  not  felt 
the  leaft  inconvenience,  after  eating  a confider- 
able quantity  of  them.  It  is  likewife  a com- 
mon rule  here,  that  oyfters  are  beft  in  thofe 
months,  which  have  an  r in  their  name,  fuch 
as  September , Offoher,  &c.  ; but  that  they  are 
not  fo  good  in  other  months ; however  there  are 
poor  people,  who  live  all  the  year  long  upon 
nothing  but  oyfters  with  bread. 

The  fea  near  New  Torky  affords  annually 
the  greateft  quantity  of  oyfters.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  a muddy  ground,  where  they  lie  in 
the  flime,  and  are  not  fo  frequent  in  a fandy 
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bottom  : a rocky  and  a ftony  bottom  is  fel- 
dom  found  here.  The  oyfier  fhells  are  ga- 
thered in  great  heaps,  and  burnt  into  a lime, 
which  by  fome  people  is  made  ufe  of  in  build- 
ing houfes,  but  is  not  reckoned  fo  good  as 
that  made  of  limeftone.  On  our  journey  to 
New  York,  we  faw  high  heaps  of  oyfter  fhells 
near  the  farm -houfes,  upon  the  fea  fhore  ; and 
about  New  York , we  obferved  the  people  had 
carried  them  upon  the  fields,  which  were  fown 
with  wheat.  However  they  were  entire,  and 
not  crufhed. 

The  Indians , who  inhabited  the  coaft  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans , have  made  oyfters 
and  other  (hell  fifh  their  chief  food  and  at 
prefent,  whenever  they  come  to  a fait  water, 
where  oyfters  are  to  be  got,  they  are  very  ac- 
tive in  catching  them,  and  fell  them  in  great 
quantities  to  other  Indians , who  live  higher 
up  the  country  : for  this  reafon  you  fee  im- 
menfe  numbers  of  oyfter  and  mufcle  ihells 
piled  up  near  fuch  places,  where  you  are  cer- 
tain that  the  Indians  formerly  built  their  huts. 
This  circumftance  ought  to  make  us  cautious 
in  maintaining,  that  in  all  places  on  the  fea 
fhore,  or  higher  up  in  the  country,  where 
fuch  heaps  of  fhells  are  to  be  met  with  ; the 
latter  have  lain  there  ever  fioce  the  time  that 
ihofe  places  were  overflowed  by  the  fea. 

Lobsters  are  like  wife  plentifully  caught 
hereabouts,  pickled  much  in  the  fame  way  as 
oyfters,  and  lent  to  feveral  places.  1 was  told 
of  a very  remarkable  circumftance  about  thefe 
fcbfters,  and  I have  afterwards  frequently  heard 
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it  mentioned.  The  coaft  of  New  York  had  al- 
ready European  inhabitants  for  a considerable 
time,  yet  no  lobfters  were  to  be  met  with 
on  that  coaft  ; and  though  the  people  fiftied 
ever  fo  often,  they  could  never  find  any  figns 
of  lobfters  being  in  this  part  of  the  fea  : they 
were  therefore  continually  brought  in  great 
well- boats  from  New  England , where  they  are 
plentiful ; but  it  happened  that  one  of  thefe 
well-boats  broke  in  pieces  near  Hellgate , about 
ten  Englifl)  miles  from  New  York , and  all  the 
lobfters  in  it  got  off.  Since  that  time  they 
have  fo  multiplied  in  this  part  of  the  fea, 
that  they  are  now  caught  in  the  greateft  abun- 
dance, 

Nov . 1 ft.  A kind  of  cold  fever,  which 
the  Englifi)  in  this  country  call  Fever  and 
jigue , is  very  common  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
Engliß  colonies.  There  are,  however,  other 
parts,  where  the  people  have  never  felt  it.  I will 
in  the  feqoel  defcribe  the  Symptoms  of  this 
difeafe  at  large.  Several  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  inhabitants  of  this  town  affured  me, 
that  this  difeafe  was  not  near  fo  common  in 
New  York , as  it  is  in  Penfylvaniay  where  ten 
were  Seized  by  it,  to  one  in  the  former  pro- 
vince ; therefore  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
this  difeafe  was  eccafioned  by  the  vapours 
arifing  from  Stagnant  frefh  water,  from  marthes, 
and  from  rivers  ; for  which  reafon  thofe  pro- 
vinces, Situated  on  the  fea  Shore,  could  not  be 
fo  much  affected  by  it.  However  the  carelefs- 
nefs  with  which  people  eat  quantities  of  me- 
lons, water  melons,  peaches,  and  other  juicy 
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fruit,  in  fummer,  was  reckoned  to  contribute 
much  towards  the  progrefs  of  this  fever ; and 
repeated  examples  confirmed  the  truth  of  this 
opinion.  The  jefuit’s  bark  was  reckoned  a 
good  remedy  againft  it.  It  has,  however,  often 
been  found  to  have  operated  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, though  I am  ignorant  whether  it  was 
adulterated,  or  whether  fome  miftake  had  been 
committed  in  the  manner  of  taking  it.  Mr. 
Davis  van  Horne>  a merchant,  told  me,  that  he 
cured  himfelf,  and  feveral  other  people,  of  this 
fever,  by  the  leaves  of  the  common  Garden  Sage , 
or  Salvia  officinalis  of  Linnaeus . The  leaves  are 
- crufhed  or  pounded  in  a mortar,  and  the  juice  is 
prelfed  out  of  them  this  is  continued  till  they 
get  a fpoonful  of  the  liquid,  which  is  mixed 
with  lemon  juice.  This  draught  is  taken  about 
the  time  that  the  cold  fit  comes  on  j and  after 
taking  it  three  or  four  times,  the  fever  does 
not  come  again. 

The  bark  of  the  white  oak  was  reckoned 
the  beft  remedy  which  had  as  yet  been  found 
againft  the  dyfentery.  It  is  reduced  to  a pow- 
der, and  then  taken  : fome  people  afiured  me, 
that  in  cafes  where  nothing  would  help,  this  re- 
medy had  given  a certain  and  fpeedy  relief. 
The  people  in  this  place  likewife  make  ufe 
of  this  bark  (as  is  ufually  done  in  the  Englifh 
colonies)  to  dye  wool  a brown  colour,  which 
looks  like  that  of  bohea  tea,  and  does  not  fade 
by  being  expofed  to  the  fun.  Among  the  nu- 
merous fhells  which  are  found  on  the  fea  ftiore, 
there  are  fome,  which  by  the  Englifh  here  are 
called  Clams,  and  which  bear  fome  refemblance 
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to  the  human  ear.  They  have  a confiderablc 
thicknefs,  and  are  chiefly  white,  excepting  the 
pointed  end,  which  both  without  and  within 
has  a blue  colour,  between  purple  and  violet. 
They  are  met  with  in  vaft  numbers  on  the  fea 
fhore  of  New  York,  Lo?ig  Jfland,  and  other  pla- 
ces. The  fhells  contain  a large  animal,  which 
is  eaten  both  by  the  Indians  and  Europeans  fettled 
here. 

A considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  in 
this  article,  with  fuch  Indians  as  live  further  up 
the  country.  When  thefe  people  inhabited  the 
coaft,  they  were  able  to  catch  their  own  clams, 
which  at  that  time  made  a great  part  of  their 
food ; but  at  prefent  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Dutch  and  Englifi , who  live  in  Long  Ißand  and 
Other  maritime  provinces.  As  foon  as  the  fhells 
are  caught,  the  Afh  is  taken  out  of  them,  drawn 
upon  a wire,  and  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  in 
order  to  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  When  this 
is  done,  the  flefh  is  put  into  proper  veffels,  and 
carried  to  Albany  upon  the  river  Hudfon  ; there 
the  Indians  buy  them,  and  reckon  them  one  of 
their  beft  diflies.  Befides  the  Europeans , many 
of  the  native  Indians  come  annually  down  to  the 
fea  fliore,  in  order  to  catch  clams,  proceeding 
with  them  afterwards  in  the  manner  I have  juft 
defcribed. 

The  fhells  of  thefe  clams  are  ufed  by  the  In- 
dians as  money,  and  make  what  they  call  their 
wampum  ? they  likewife  ferve  their  women  for 
an  ornament,  when  they  intend  to  appear  in  full 
drefs.  Thefe  wampums  are  properly  made  of 
the  purple  parts  of  the  (hells,  which  the  Indians 
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value  more  than  the  white  parts,  A traveller, 
who  goes  to  trade  with  the  Indians , and  is  well 
flocked  with  them,  may  become  a conliderable 
gainer  -y  but  if  he  take  gold  coin,  or  bullion,  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  a lofer  ->  for  the  Indians , 
who  live  farther  up  the  country,  put  little  or  no 
value  upon  thefe  metals  which  we  reckon  fa 
precious,  as  I have  frequently  obferved  in  the 
courfe  of  my  travels.  The  Indians  formerly  made 
-their  own  wampums,  though  not  without  a deal 
of  trouble  : but  at  prefent  the  Europeans  employ 
themfelves  that  way ; efpecially  the  inhabitants 
of  Albany , who  get  a confiderable  profit  by  it. 
In  the  fequel  I intend  to  relate  the  manner  of 
making  the  wampum. 

Nov . 2d.  Besides  the  different  fe<ffs  of  Chris- 
tians, there  are  many  Jews  fettled  in  New  York, 
who  poffefs  great  privileges.  They  have  a fyna* 
gogue  and  houfes,  and  great  country  feats  of 
their  own  property,  and  are  allowed  to  keep 
fhops  in  town.  They  have  likewife  feveral 
fhips,  which  they  freight,  and  fend  out  with 
their  own  goods.  In  fine,  they  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  common  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  town  and  province. 

During  my  refidence  at  New  York , this 
time,  and  in  the  two  next  years,  I was  fire* 
quently  in  company  with  Jews.  I was  in- 
formed, among  other  things,  that  thefe  people 
never  boiled  any  meat  for  themfelves  on  Satur- 
day, but  that  they  al  ways  did  it  the  day  before  j 
and  that  in  winter  they  kept  a fire  during  the 
whole  Saturday.  They  commonly  eat  no  pork  $ 
yet  I have  been  told  by  feveral  men  of  credit. 
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that  many  of  them  (efpecially  among  the  young 
Jews)  when  travelling,  did  not  make  the  leaft 
difficulty  about  eating  this,  or  any  other  meat 
that  was  put  before  them  ; even  though  they 
were  in  company  with  Chriftians.  I was  in  their 
fynagogue  laft  evening  for  the  firft  time,  and  this 
day  at  noon  I vifited  it  again,  and  each  time  I 
was  put  into  a particular  feat,  which  was  fet 
apart  for  ftrangers  or  Chriftians.  A young  Rabbi 
read  the  divine  fervice,  which  was  partly  in  He- 
brew, and  partly  in  the  Rabbinical  dialed:.  Both 
men  and  women  were  dreffed  entirely  in  the 
Engliß  faffiion ; the  former  had  all  of  them 
their  hats  on,  and  did  not  once  take  them  off 
during  fervice.  The  galleries,  I obferved,  were 
appropriated  to  the  ladies,  while  the  men  fat 
below.  During  prayers  the  men  fpread  a white 
cloth  over  their  heads ; which  perhaps  is  to  re- 
prefent  fackcloth.  But  I obferved  that  the 
wealthier  fort  of  people  had  a much  richer  cloth 
than  the  poorer  ones.  Many  of  the  men  had 
Hebrew  books,  in  which  they  fang  and  read  al- 
ternately. The  Rabbi  flood  in  the  middle  of 
the  fynagogue,  and  read  with  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  eaft : he  fpoke,  however,  fb  faft,  as  to 
make  it  almoft  impoffible  for  any  one  to  under- 
ftand  what  he  faid.  * 

New  York,  the  capital  of  a province  of  the 
fame  name,  is  lituated  under  forty  deg.  and  forty 
min.  north  lat.  and  feventy-four  deg.  and  four 
min,  of  weftern  long,  from  London  y and  is  about 

* As  there  are  no  lews  in  Sweden,  Prof.  Kalm  was  an  utter 
ftranger  to  their  manners  and  religious  cultoms,  and  therefore  re- 
late* them  as  a kind  of  novelty.  F. 
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ftinety-feven  Englift  miles  diftant  from  Philadel* 
phia.  The  fituation  of  it  is  extremely  advan- 
tageous for  trade : for  the  town  ftands  upon  a 
point  which  is  formed  by  two  bays  ^ into  one  of 
which  the  river  Hudfon  difcharges  itfelf,  not  far 
from  the  town ; New  York  is  therefore  on  three 
fides  furrounded  with  water  : the  ground  it  is 
built  on,  is  level  in  fome  parts,  and  hilly  in 
others  : the  place  is  generally  reckoned  very 
Wholefome. 

The  town  was  firft  founded  by  the  Dutch: 
this,  it  is  faid,  was  done  in  the  year  1623,  when 
they  were  yet  mafcers  of  the  country  ; they 
called  it  New  Amfterdam , and  the  country  itfelf 
New  Holland \ The  Engl  ft,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1664,  taking  poffeffion  of  it  under  the 
conduct  of  Des  Cartes , and  keeping  it  by  the  vir- 
tue of  the  next  treaty  of  peace,  gave  the  name  of 
New  York  to  both  the  town  and  the  province 
belonging  to  it : in  fize  it  comes  neareft  to  Boflon 
and  Philadelphia . But  with  regard  to  its  fine 
buildings,  its  opulence,  and  extenfive  commerce, 
it  difputes  the  preference  with  them  : at  prefent 
it  is  about  half  as  big  again  as  Gothenburgh  in 
Sweden . 

The  ftreets  do  not  run  fo  ftralght  as  thofe  of 
Philadelphia , and  have  fometimes  confiderable 
bendings  : however  they  are  very  fpacious  and 
well-built,  and  moft  of  them  are  paved,  except 
in  high  places,  where  it  has  been  found  ufelefs. 
In  the  chief  ftreets  there  are  trees  plantedj  which 
in  fummer  give  them  a fine  appearance,  and 
during  the  exceffive  heat  at  that  time,  afford  a 
cooling  fhade  : I found  it  extremely  pleafant  to 
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walk  in  the  town,  for  it  feemed  quite  like  a 
garden  : the  trees  which  are  planted  for  this 
purpofe,  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The  Water 
beech , or  Linnceus'  s Platanus  occidentalism  are  the 
moft  numerous,  and  give  an  agreeable  fhade  in 
fummer,  by  their  great  and  numerous  leaves. 
The  Locujl  tree , or  Linnaeus's  Robinia  Pfeud - 
Acaciay  is  likewife  frequent : its  fine  leaves,  and 
the  odoriferous  fcent  which  exhales  from  its 
flowers,  make  it  very  proper  for  being  planted 
in  the  ftreets  near  the  houfes,  and  in  gar- 
dens. There  are  likewife  lime  trees  and  elms 
in  thefe  walks,  but  they  are  not  by  far  fo  fre- 
quent as  the  others  : one  feldom  met  with  trees 
of  the  fame  fort  next  to  each  other,  they  being 
in  general  planted  alternately. 

Besides  numbers  of  birds  of  all  kinds  which 
make  thefe  trees  their  abode,  there  are  likewife 
a kind  of  frogs  which  frequent  them  in  great 
numbers  in  fummer;  they  are  Dr.  Linnceus  s Rana 
arborea , and  efpecially  the  American  variety  of 
this  animal.  They  are  very  clamorous  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  nights  (eipecially  when  the 
days  had  been  hot,  and  a rain  was  expected)  and 
in  a manner  drown  the  finging  of  the  birds. 
They  frequently  make  fuch  a noife,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  aperfon  to  make  himfelf  heard. 

Most  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  bricks;  and 
are  generally  ftrong  and  neat,  and  feveral  ftories 
high.  Some  had,  according  to  old  architecture, 
turned  the  gable-end  towards  the  fireets;  but 
ih e new  houfes  were  altered  in.  this  refpedh 
Many  of  the  houfes  had  a balcony  on  the  roof,  on 
which  the  people  ufed  to  fit  in  the  evenings  in 
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the  fummer  feafon ; and  from  thence  they  had  a 
pleafant  view  of  a great  part  of  the  town,  and 
likewife  of  part  of  the  adjacent  water  and  of  the 
oppofite  Chore.  The  roofs  are  commonly  co- 
vered with  tiles  or  ingles  : the  latter  of  which 
are  made  of  the  white  ßr  tree,  or  Pinus  St  rebus 
(Linn-,  fp.  plant.)  which  grows  higher  up  in 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  are  of  opinion, 
that  a roof  made  of  thefe  fhingles  is  as  dura- 
ble as  one  made  in  Penfylvania  of  the  White 
Cedar , or  CupreJJus  thyoides  (Linn.  fpec.  plant.) 
The  walls  were  white- walked  within ; and  I 
did  not  any  where  fee  hangings,  with  which 
the  people  in  this  country  feem  in  general  to  be 
but  little  acquainted.  The  walls  were  quite  co- 
vered with  all  forts  of  drawings  and  pictures  in 
fmall  frames.  On  each  fide  of  the  chimnies  they 
had  ufually  a fort  of  alcove  ; and  the  wall  under 
the  windows  was  wainfeotted,  and  had  benches 
placed  near  it.  The  alcoves,  and  all  the  wood 
work,  were  painted  with  a bluifli  grey  colour. 

There  are  feveral  churches  in  the  town, 
which  deferve  fome  attention,  i.  The  Englifl> 
Church , built  in  the  year  1695,  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  town,  confifting  of  ftone,  and  has  a fteeple 
with  a belh  2.  Phe  new  Dutch  Church , which 
is  likewife  built  of  ftone,,  is  pretty  large,  and  is 
provided  with  afteeple  ; it  alfo  has  a clock,  which 
is  the  only  one  in  the  town.  This  church  {lands 
almoft  due  from  north  to  fouth.  No  particular 
point  ot  the  compafs  has  here  been  in  general  at- 
tended to  in  erecting  facred  buildings.  Some 
churches  ftand  as  is  ufuai  from  eaft  to  weft, 
others  from  fouth  to  north,  and  others  in  differ- 
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ent  portions.  In  this  Dutch  church  there  is  nei- 
ther altar,  veftry,  choir,  fconces,  nor  paintings. 
Some  trees  are  planted  round  it,  which  make  it 
look  as  if  it  was  built  in  a wood.  3.  The  old 
Dutch  Church , which  is  alfo  built  of  ftone.  It  is 
not  fo  large  as  the  new  one.  It  was  painted  in  the 
inlide,  though  without  any  images,  and  adorned 
with  a fmall  organ,  of  which  governor  Burnet 
made  them  a prefen t.  The  men,  for  the  moft 
part,  fit  in  the  gallery,  and  the  women  below. 
4.  The  Freßyterian  church , which  is  pretty  large, 
and  was  built  but  lately.  It  is  of  ftone,  and  has 
a fteeple  and  a bell  in  it.  5.  The  German  Luthe- 
ran Church . 6.  The  German  Reformed  Church . 7. 
The  French  Church,  for  proteftant  refugees.  8 The 
Quaker's,  Meeting  houfe.  9.  To  thefe  may  be  ad-  , 
ded  the  Jewijh  Synagogue , which  I mentioned 
before. 

Towards  the  fea,  on  the  extremity  of  the 
promontory,  is  a pretty  good  fortrefs,  called  Fort 
George , which  entirely  commands  the  port,  and 
can  defend  the  town,  at  leaft  from  a hidden 
attack  on  the  fea  fide.  Beftdes  that,  it  is  likewife 
fecured  on  the  north,  or  towards  the  fhore,  by  a 
pallifade,  which  however  (as  for  a considerable 
time  the  people  have  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
an  enemy)  is  in  many  places  in  a very  bad  ftate 
of  defence. 

There  is  no  good  water  to  be  met  with  in 
the  town  itfelf,  but  at  a little  diftance  there  is  a 
large  fpring  of  good  water,  which  the  inhabitants 
take  for  their  tea,  and  for  the  ufes  of  the  kitchen. 
Thofe  however,  who  are  lefs  delicate  in  this 
point*  make.  ufe  of  tlie  water  from  the  wells  in 
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town,  though  it  be  very  bad.  This  want  of 
good  water  lies  heavy  upon  the  horfes  of  the 
Grangers  that  come  to  this  place  ; for  they  do  not 
like  to  drink  the  water  from  the  wells  in  the 
town. 

The/^/  is  a good  one  : (hips  of  the  greateft 
burthen  can  lie  in  it,  quite  clofe  up  to  the  bridge ; 
but  its  water  is  very  fait,  as  the  fea  continually 
comes  in  upon  it;  and  therefore  is  never  frozen, 
except  in  extraordinary  cold  weather.  This  is 
of  great  advantage  to  the  city  and  its  commerce  ; 
for  many  ftfips  either  come  in  or  go  out  of  the 
port  at  any  time  of  the  year,  unlefs  the  winds  be 
contrary;  a convenience,  which,  as  I have  before 
obferved,  is  wanting  at  Philadelphia . It  is  fe- 
cured  from  all  violent  hurricanes  from  the  foufch- 
eaft  by  Long  Ifiand , which  is  fituated  juft  before 
the  town  : therefore  only  the  ftorms  from  the 
fouth  weft  are  dangerous  to  the  (hips  which  ride 
at  anchor  here,  becaufe  the  port  is  open  only  on 
that  fide.  The  entrance  however  has  its  faults : 
one  of  them  is,  that  no  men  of  war  can  pafs 
through  it ; for  though  the  water  is  pretty  deep, 
yet  it  is  not  fufficiently  fo  for  great  (hips.  Some- 
times even  merchant  fib  ip  s of  a large  fize  have,  by 
the  rolling  of  the  waves  and  by  finking  down  be- 
tween them,  fiightly  touched  the  bottom,  though 
without  any  bad  confequences.  Befides  this,  the 
canal  is  narrow;  and  for  this  reafon  many  fhips 
have  been  loft  here,  becaufe  they  may  be  eafily 
caft  upon  a fand,  if  the  fihip  is  not  well  piloted. 
Some  old  people,  who  had  conftantiy  been  upon 
this  canal,  allured  me,  that  it  was  neither  deeper 
nor  ftiallawer  at  prefent,  than  in  their  youth, 
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The  common  difference  between  high  and  low 
water,  at  New  Tork , amounts  to  about  fix  feet, 
Engliftj  meafure.  But  at  a certain  time  in  every 
month,  when  the  tide  flows  more  than  com- 
monly, the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  water 
is  fcven  feet. 

New  York  probably  carries  on  a more  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  than  any  town  in  the  Engliß 
North  American  provinces;  at  leaft  it  may  be 
faid  to  equal  them  : Bofton  and  Philadelphia  how- 
ever come  very  near  up  to  it.  The  trade  of  New 
Tork  extends  to  many  places ; and  it  is  faid  they 
fend  more  fhips  from  thence  to  London , than 
they  do  from  Philadelphia . They  export  to  that 
capital  all  the  various  forts  of  ikins  which  they  buy 
of  the  Indians , fugar,  logwood,  and  other  dying 
woods,  rum,  mahogany,  and  many  other  goods 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  Wefi  Indies ; together 
with  all  the  fpecie  which  they  get  in  the  courfe  of 
trade.  Every  year  they  build  feveral  fhips  here, 
which  are  fent  to  London , and  there  fold;  and  of 
late  years  they  have  fhipped  a quantity  of  iron  to 
England . In  return  for  thefe,  they  import  from 
London  fluffs,  and  every  other  article  of  Engliß) 
growth  or  manufacture,  together  with  all  forts 
of  foreign  goods.  England , and  efpecially  Lon- 
don, profits  immenfely  by  its  trade  with  the  Ame- 
rican colonies;  for  not  only  New  Tork , but  like- 
wife  all  the  other  Engliß  towns  on  the  continent, 
import  fo  many  articles  from  England,  that  all 
their  fpecie,  together  with  the  goods  which  they 
get  in  other  countries,  mufi  altogether  go  to  Old 
England , in  order  to  pay  the  amount,  to  which 
they  are  however  inefficient.  From  hence  it 
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appears  how  much  a well-regulated  colony  con- 
tributes to  the  increafe  and  welfare  of  its  mother 
country. 

New  York  fends  many  (hips  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, with  flour,  corn,  bifcuit,  timber,  tuns, 
boards,  flefh,  fi{h,  butter,  and  other  provifions; 
together  with  feme  of  the  few  fruits  that  grow 
here.  Many  fhips  go  to  Bofton  in  New  England , 
with  corn  and  flour ; and  take  in  exchange,  flefh, 
butter,  timber,  different  forts  of  fifh,  and  other 
articles,  which  they  carry  further  to  the  Weft 
Indies . They  now  and  then  take  rum  from 

thence,  which  is  diflilled  there  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  fell  it  here  with  a confiderable  advan- 
tage. Sometimes  they  fend  yachts  with  goods 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia , and  at  other 
times  yachts  are  fent  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York ; which  is  only  done,  as  appears  from  the 
gazettes,  becaufe  certain  articles  are  cheaper  at 
one  place  than  at  the  other.  They  fend  fhips 
to  Ireland  every  year,  laden  with  all  kinds  of 
Weft  India  goods;  but  efpecially  with  linfeed, 
which  is  reaped  in  this  province.  I have  been 
aflured,  that  in  feme  years  no  lefs  than  ten  fhips 
have  been  fent  to  Ireland , laden  with  nothing  but 
linfeed ; becaufe  it  is  faid  the  flax  in  Ireland  does 
not  afford  good  feed.  But  probably  the  true  rea- 
fcn  is  this ; the  people  of  Ireland , in  order  to 
have  the  better  flax,  make  ufe  of  the  plant  be- 
fore the  feed  is  ripe,  and  therefore  are  obliged  to 
fend  for  foreign  feed;  and  hence  it  becomes  one 
®f  the  chief  articles  in  trade. 

Ax  this  time  a bufhel  of  linfeed  is  fold  for 
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eight  Shillings  of  New  York  currency,  or  exactly 
a piece  of  eight. 

The  goods  which  are  (hipped  to  the  TVeft  In- 
dies, are  fometimes  paid  for  with  ready  money, 
and  fometimes  with  Weji  India  goods,  which  are 
either  firft  brought  to  New  York , or  immediately 
fent  to  England  or  Holland.  If  a (hip  does  not  chufe 
to  take  in  Weß  India  goods  in  its  return  to  New 
York , or  if  no  body  will  freight  it,  it  often  goes  to, 
Newcafile  in  England  to  take  in  coals  for  ballad, 
which  when  brought  home  fell  for  a pretty  good 
price.  In  many  parts  of  the  town  coals  are  made 
ufe  of,  both  for  kitchen  fires,  and  in  rooms,  be- 
caufe  they  are  reckoned  cheaper  than  wood, 
which  at  prefent  cods  thirty  (hillings  of  New 
York  currency  per  fathom  5 of  which  meafure  I 
have  before  made  mention.  New  York  has  like- 
wife  fome  intercourfe  with  South  Carolina ; to 
which  it  fends  corn,  flour,  fugar,  rum,  and  other 
goods,  and  takes  rice  in  return,  which  is  almod 
the  only  commodity  exported  from  South  Caro - 
Una . 

The  goods,  with  which  the  province  of  New. 
York  trades,  are  not  very  numerous.  They 
chiefly  export  the  (kins  of  animals,  which  are 
bought  of  the  Indians  about  Ofwego  ; great  quan- 
tities of  boards,  coming  for  the  mod  part  from 
Albany ; timber  and  ready-made  lumber,  from 
that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  about  the  ri- 
ver Hudßn  y andladly,  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats, 
and  other  kinds  cf  corn,  which  are  brought  from 
New  Jerfey  and  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince. 1 have  feen  yachts  from  New  Brunfwick> 
laden  with  wheat  which  lay  loofe  on  board,  and 
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with  flour  packed  up  in  tuns;  and  aifo  with  great 
quantities  of  linfeed.  New  York  likewife  exports 
fome  flefh  and  other  provisions  out  of  its  own 
province,  but  they  are  very  few  ; nor  is  the  quan- 
tity of  peafe,  which  the  people  about  Albany 
bring,  much  greater.  Iron  however  may  be  had 
more  plentifully,  as  it  is  found  in  Several  parts  of 
this  province,  and  is  of  a confiderable  goodnefs  ; 
but  all  the  other  products  of  this  country  are  of 
little  account. 

Most  of  the  wine,  which  is  drank  here  and 
in  the  other  colonies,  is  brought  from  the  Ifle  of 
Madeira , and  is  very  ftrong  and  fiery. 

No  manufactures  of  note  have  as  yet  been  es- 
tablished here ; at  prefent  they  get  all  manufac- 
tured goods,  fuch  as  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
&c.  from  England , and  efpecially  from  London . 

The  river  Hudfon  is  very  convenient  for  the 
commerce  of  this  city ; as  it  is  navigable  for  near 
an  hundred  and  fifty  Englißj  miles  up  the  coun- 
try, and  falls  into  the  bay  not  far  from  the  town, 
on  its  weftern  fide.  During  eight  months  of  the 
year  this  river  is  full  of  yachts,  and  other  greater 
and  leffer  veflels,  either  going  to  New  York  or 
returning  from  thence,  laden  either  with  inland 
or  foreign  goods. 

I cannot  make  a juft  eftimate  of  the  (hips 
that  annually  come  to  this  town  or  fail  from  it. 
But  I have  found,  by  the  P enfyhania  gazettes, 
that  from  the  firft  of  December  in  1729,  to  the 
fifth  of  December  in  the  next  year,  21 1 fhips  en- 
tered the  port  of  New  York , and  222  cleared  it; 
and  fince  that  time  there  has  been  a great  in- 
creafe  of  trade  here. 
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The  country  people  come  to  market  in  New 
York  twice  a week,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  do  at  "Philadelphia ; with  this  difference,  that 
the  markets  are  here  kept  in  feveral  places. 

The  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York 
refides  here,  and  has  a palace  in  the  fort.  Among 
thofe  who  have  been  entrufted  with  this  port, 
William  Burnet  deferves  to  be  had  in  perpetual 
remembrance.  He  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Dr, 
Yhomas  Burnet  (fo  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
learning)  and  feemed  to  have  inherited  the  know- 
ledge of  his  father.  But  his  great  affiduity  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  this  province,  is  what 
makes  the  principal  merit  of  his  character.  The 
people  of  New  York  therefore  ftill  reckon  him  the 
beft  governor  they  ever  had,  and  think  that  they 
cannot  praife  his  fervices  too  much.  The  many 
aftronomical  obfervations  which  he  made  in  thefe 
parts,  are  inferted  in  feveral  Englißo  works.  In 
the  year  1727,  at  the  acceflion  of  king  George 
II.  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britainy  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  New  "England.  In  confer 
quence  of  this  he  left  New  York9  and  went  to 
Boflon , where  he  died  univerfally  lamented,  on 
the  7th  of  September  1729. 

An  affembly  of  deputies,  from  all  the  particu-* 
Jar  diflrifts  of  the  province  of  New  York9  is  held 
at  New  York  once  or  twice  every  year.  It  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a parliament  or  dyet  in  mini- 
ature. Every  thing  relating  to  the  good  of  the 
province  is  here  debated*  The  governor  calls  the 
affembly,  and  diffolves  it  at  pleafure:  this  is  a 
power  which  he  ought  only  to  make  ufe  of,  either 
when  no  farther  debates  are  neceflary,  or  when 
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the  members  are  not  fo  unanimous  in  the  fervice 
of  their  king  and  country  as  is  their  duty  : it  fre- 
quently however  happens,  that,  led  afide  by  ca- 
price or  by  interefted  views,  he  exerts  it  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  province.  The  colony  has  fome- 
times  had  a governor,  whofe  quarrels  with  the 
inhabitants,  have  induced  Jtheir  reprefen tatives, 
or  the  members  of  the  affembly,  through  a fpi- 
rit  of  revenge,  to  oppofe  indifferently  every  thing 
he  propofed,  whether  it  was  beneficial  to  the 
country  or  not.  In  fuch  cafes  the  governor  has 
made  ufe  of  his  power;  diffolving  the  affembly, 
and  calling  another  foon  after,  which  however 
he  again  diffolved  upon  the  leaf!  mark  of  their 
ill  humour.  By  this  means  he  fo  much  tired 
them,  by  the  many  expences  which  they  were 
forced  to  bear  in  fo  fhort  a time,  that  they  were 
at  laft  glad  to  unite  with  him,  in  his  endeavours 
for  the  good  of  the  province.  But  there  have 
likewife  been  governors  who  have  called  affem- 
blies  and  diffolved  them  foon  after,  merely  be- 
caufe  the  reprefentatives  did  not  adl  according  to 
their  whims,  or  would  not  give  their  affent  to 
propofals  which  were  perhaps  dangerous  or  hurt- 
ful to  the  common  welfare. 

The  king  appoints  the  governor  according  to 
his  royal  pleafure ; but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  make  up  his  excellency's  falary.  There- 
fore a man  entrufted  with  this  place  has  greater 
or  leffer  revenues,  according  as  he  knows  how  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
are  examples  of  governors,  in  this  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  North  America , who,  by  their  diffenfions 
with  the  inhabitants  of  their  refpedtive  govern  - 
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ments,  have  loft  their  whole  falary,  his  Majefty 
having  no  power  to  make  them  pay  it.  If  a 
governor  had  no  other  refource  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  he  would  be  obliged  either  to  refign  his 
office,  or  be  content  with  an  income  too  fmall  for 
his  dignity;  or  elfe  to  conform  himfelf  in  every 
thing  to  the  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants : but 
there  are  feveral  ftated  profits,  which  in  fome 
meafure  make  up  for  this.  1.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  keep  a public  houfe  without  the  governor’s 
leave ; which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a certain  fee,  according  to  the  circutn- 
ftances  of  the  perfon,  Some  governors  therefore* 
when  the  inhabitants  refufed  to  pay  them  a fa- 
lary,  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  doubling 
the  number  of  inns  in  their  province.  2.  Few 
people  who  intend  to  be  married,  unlefs  they  be 
very  poor,  will  have  their  banns  publifhed  from 
the  pulpit;  but  inftead  of  this  they  get  licences 
from  the  governor,  which  impower  any  minifter 
to  marry  them.  Now  for  fuch  a licence  the  go- 
vernor receives  about  half  a guinea,  and  this  col- 
lected throughout  the  whole  province,  amounts 
to  a confiderable  fum,  3.  The  governor  figns  all 
paffports,  and  efpecially  of  fuch  as  go  to  fea ; and 
this  gives  him  another  means  of  fupplying  his 
expences.  There  are  feveral  other  advantages 
allowed  to  him,  but  as  they  are  very  trifling,  I 
ill  all  omit  them. 

At  the  above  aflembly  the  old  laws  are  re- 
viewed and  amended,  and  new  ones  are  made: 
and  the  regulation  and  circulation  of  coin,  toge- 
ther with  all  other  affairs  of  that  kind,  are  there 
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determined.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  each 
Englifh  colony  in  North  America  is  independent 
of  the  other,  and  that  each  has  its  proper  laws 
and  coin,  and  may  be  looked  upon  in  feveral 
lights  as  a ftate  by  itfelf.  From  hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  in  time  of  war,  things  go  on  very 
Howdy  and  irregularly  here:  for  not  only  the 
fenfe  of  one  province  is  fometimes  directly  op- 
posite to  that  of  another;  but  frequently  the 
viewrs  of  the  governor,  and  thofe  of  the  affembly, 
of  the  fame  province  are  quite  different : fo  that 
it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  while  the  people  are  quar- 
relling about  the  beft  and  cheapeft  manner  of  car- 
rying on  the  war,  an  enemy  has  it  in  his  power 
to  take  one  place  after  another.  It  has  com- 
monly happened,  that  whilfi:  fome  provinces  hav© 
been  fuffering  from  their  enemies,  the  neigh- 
bouring ones  were  quiet  and  inactive,  and  as  if 
it  did  not  in  the  leaft  concern  them.  They  have 
frequently  taken  up  two  or  three  years  in  conn- 
dering  whether  they  fhould  give  affiflance  to  an 
oppreffed  fifter  colony,  and  fometimes  they  have 
exprefly  declared  themfelves  againfl:  it.  There 
are  inftances  of  provinces  who  were  not  only 
neuter  in  thefe  circumftances,  but  who  even  car- 
ried on  a great  trade  with  the  power  which  at 
that  very  time  was  attacking  and  laying  wafte 
fome  other  provinces. 

The  French  in  Canada,  who  are  hot  an  incon- 
fiderable  body,  in  comparifon  with  the  Rnglißo  in 
America , have,  by  this  pofition  of  affairs,  been 
able  to  obtain  great  advantages  in  times  of  war ; 
for  if  we  judge  from  the  number  and  power  of 
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the  Englißiy  it  would  feem  very  eafy  for  them  to 
get  the  better  of  the  French  in  America* 

It  is  however  of  great  advantage  to  the  crowa 
of  England , that  the  North  American  colonies  are 
near  a country,  under  the  government  of  the 
French , like  Canada . There  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  king  never  was  earned  in  his  attempts 
to  expel  the  French  from  their  poffeffions  there  ; 
though  it  might  have  been  done  with  little  diffi^ 
culty.  For  the  Englift)  colonies  in  this  part  of 
the  world  have  increased  fo  much  in  their  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  and  in  their  riches,  that  they 
almoft  vie  with  Old  England.  Now  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  authority  and  trade  of  their  mother* 
country,  and  to  anfwer  feveral  other  purpofes* 
they  are  forbid  to  eftablifh  new  manufactures* 
which  would  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Britijh  commerce:  they  are  not  allowed  to  dig 
for  any  gold  or  fiver,  unlefs  they  fend  them  to 
England  immediately  : they  have  not  the  liberty 
of  trading  to  any  parts  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
Britijh  dominions,  excepting  fome  fettled  places  $ 
and  foreign  traders  are  not  allowed  to  fend  their 
jfhips  to  them.  Thefe  and  fome  other  re'ftric-* 
tions,  occafion  the  inhabitants  of  the  Engliflj  co- 
lonies to  grow  lefs  tender  for  their  mother  coun- 
try. This  coldnefs  is  kept  up  by  the  many  fo  - 
reigners, fuch  as  Germans , Dutch , and  French , fet- 
tled here,  and  living  among  the  Englijh,  who 
commonly  have  no  particular  attachment  to  Old 

* This  has  really  happened  by  a greater  union  and  exertion 
of  power  from  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  ; fo  that  Ca- 
nada has  been  conquered,  and  its  poßeilion  has  been  confirmed  to 
Gnat  Britain  in  the  laß.  peace.  F. 
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England ; add  to  this  likewife,  that  many  people 
can  never  be  contented  with  their  pofieffions, 
though  they  be  ever  fo  great,  and  will  always  be 
defirous  of  getting  more,  and  of  enjoying  the 
pleafure  which  arifes  from  changing ; and  their 
over  great  liberty,  and  their  luxury,  often  lead 
them  to  licentioufnefs. 

I have  been  told  by  Englifhmen,  and  not  on- 
ly by  fuch  as  were  born  in  America , but  even  by 
fuch  as  came  from  Europe , that  the  Engliß  co- 
lonies in  North  America , in  the  fpace  of  thirty  or 
fifty  years,  would  be  able  to  form  a ftate  by 
themfelves,  entirely  independent  on  Old  Eng- 
land. But  as  the  whole  country  which  lies  along 
the  fea-fhore  is  unguarded,  and  on  the  land  fide 
is  harrafled  by  the  French  in  times  of  war,  thefe 
dangerous  neighbours  are  fufficient  to  prevent  the 
connection  of  the  colonies  with  their  mother 
country  from  being  quite  broken  off.  The  Eng - 
lijh  government  has  therefore  fufficient  reafon  to 
confider  the  French  in  North  America  as  the  beft 
means  of  keeping  the  colonies  in  their  due  fub- 
miffion.  But  I am  almüft  gone  too  far  from  my 
purpofe  I will  therefore  finifh  my  obfervations 
on  New  York . 

The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  in 
this  town,  was  obferved  by  Philip  Wells , the  chief 
engineer  of  the  province  of  New  York , in  the 
year  1686,  to  be  eight  deg,  and  forty-five  min, 
to  the  weft  ward*  But,  in  1723,  it  was  only  feven 
deg,  and  twenty  min.  according  to  the  obferva- 
tions of  governor  Burnet. 

From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  thirty- 
^ight  years,  the  magnet  approaches  about  one 
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deg.  and  twenty-five  min.  nearer  to  the  true' 
north ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  about  two 
min.  annually.  Mr.  Alexander , a man  of  great 
knowledge  in  aftronomy  and  in  mathematics, 
afiured  me,  from  feveral  obfervations,  that,  in 
the  year  1750,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
the  deviation  was  to  be  reckoned  fix  deg.  and 
twenty-two  min. 

There  are  two  printers  in  the  town,  and 
every  week  fome  Englifo  gazettes  are  publifhed, 
which  contain  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  winter  is  much  more  fevere  here  than  in 
Penfyhama , it  being  nearly  as  cold  as  in  fome  of 
the  provinces  of  Sweden  : its  continuance,  how- 
ever, is  much  fhorter  than  with  us  : their  fpring 
is  very  early,  and  their  autumn  very  late,  and  the 
heat  in  fummer  is  excefiive.  For  this  reafon, 
the  melons  fown  in  the  fields  are  ripe  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Augufl ; whereas  we  can  hardly  bring 
them  fo  foon  to  maturity  under  glafles  and  on 
hot  beds.  The  cold  of  the  winter  I cannot  juft- 
ly  determine,  as  the  meteorological  obfervations 
which  were  communicated  to  me,  were  all  cal- 
culated after  thermometers,  which  were  fo  placed 
in  the  houfes,  that  the  air  could  not  freely  come 
at  them.  The  fnow  lies  for  fome  months  toge- 
ther upon  the  ground ; and  fledges  are  made  ufe 
of  here  as  in  Sweden , but  they  are  rather  too 
bulky.  The  river  Hudfon  is  about  an  Englijh 
mile  and  a half  broad  at  its  mouth  : the  differ- 
ence between  the  highefi:  flood  and  the  lowed 
ebb,  is  between  fixand  feven  feet,  and  the  water 
is  very  brackifh  : yet  the  ice  (lands  in  it  not  only 
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one,  but  evenfeveral  months  : it  has  fometimesa 
thicknefs  of  more  than  two  feet. 

The  inhabitants  are  fornetimes  greatly  troubled 
with  Mufquitoes . They  either  follow  the  hay, 
which  is  made  near  the  town,  in  the  low  mea- 
dows which  are  quite  penetrated  with  fait  wa- 
ter, or  they  accompany  the  cattle  at  night  when 
it  is  brought  home.  1 have  rnyfelf  experienced, 
and  have  cbferved  in  others,  how  much  thefe 
little  animalcules  can  disfigure  a perfon’s  face 
during  a Angle  night ; for  the  fkin  is  fornetimes 
fo  covered  over  with  little  blifters  from  their 
flings,  that  people  are  afhamed  to  appear  in 
public.  The  water  melons,  which  are  cultivated 
near  the  town,  grow  very  large  : they  are  ex- 
tremely delicious,  and  are  better  than  in  other 
parts  of  North  America  ; though  they  are  planted 
in  the  open  fields,  and  never  in  a hot-bed.  I 
faw  a water  melon  at  Governor  Clintons , in  Sep- 
tember 1750,  which  weighed  forty- feven  Englijh 
pounds,  and  at  a merchant's  in  town  another  of 
forty-two  pounds  weight  : however,  they  were 
reckoned  the  biggeft  ever  feen  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  1710,  five  kings,  or  Sachems,  of 
the  Iroquois , went  from  hence  to  England \ in 
order  to  engage  Queen  Anne  to  make  an  alliance; 
with  them  again  A the  French . Their  names, 
drefs,  reception  at  court,  fpeeches  to  the  Queen, 
opinion  of  England , and  of  the  European  man- 
ners, and  feveral  other  particulars  about  them, 
are  fuSiciently  known  from  other  writings  5 it 
would  therefore  be  here  unneceflary  to  enlarge 
about  them.  The  kings  or  Sachems  of  the  In- 
dians, have  commonly  no  greater  authority  over 
Vol.  I.  P their- 
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their  fubjedts,  than  conftables  in  a meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a pariflh,  and  hardly  fo  much.  On 
my  travels  through  the  country  of  thefe  Indians , 
1 had  never  any  occafion  to  go  and  wait  upon  the 
Sachems ; for  they  always  came  into  my  habita- 
tion without  being  afked  : thefe  vifits  they  com- 
monly paid  in  order  to  get  a glafs  or  two  of 
brandy,  which  they  value  above  any  thing  they 
know.  One  of  the  five  Sachems , mentioned 
above,  died  in  England ; the  others  returned 
fafe. 

The  firfi:  colonifts  in  New  Tork  were  Dutch- 
men : when  the  town  and  its  territories  were  taken 
by  the  Englifl. >,  and  left  them  by  the  next  peace 
in  exchange  for  Surinam , the  old  inhabitants 
were  allowed  either  to  remain  at  New  Tork , and 
to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which 
they  were  pofiefied  of  before,  or  to  leave  the 
place  with  all  their  goods : molt  of  them  chofe 
the  former ; and  therefore  the  inhabitants,  both 
of  the  town  and  of  the  province  belonging  to  it, 
are  yet  for  the  greateft  part  Dutchmen ; who  ftill, 
efpecially  the  old  people,  fpeak  their  mother 
tongue. 

They  begin,  however,  by  degrees,  to  change 
their  manners  and  opinions  ; chiefly  indeed  in  the 
town  and  in  its  neighbourhood  ; for  moft  of  the 
young  people  now  fpeak  principally  Englifby  and 
go  only  to  the  Englijh  church  ; and  would  even 
take  it  amifs  if  they  were  called  Dutchmen  and 
not  Englifimen . 

Though  the  province  of  New  Tork  has  been 
inhabited  by  Europeans  much  longer  than  Penfyl- 
vania , yet  it  is  not  by  far  fo  populous  as  that  co- 
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lony.  This  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  particular 
difcouragement  arifing  from  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  for  that  is  pretty  good ; but  I was  told  of  a 
very  different  reafon,  which  I will  mention  here. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne , about  the  year  1709, 
many  Germans  came  hither,  who  got  a trad  of 
land  from  the  government,  on  which  they  might 
fettle.  After  they  had  lived  there  for  fome  time, 
and  had  built  houfes  and  churches,  and  made 
corn-fields  and  meadows,  their  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges were  infringed,  and,  under  feveral  pre- 
tences, they  were  repeatedly  deprived  of  parts  of 
their  land.  This  at  laft  rouzed  the  Germans ; 
they  returned  violence  for  violence,  and  beat 
thofe  who  thus  robbed  them  of  their  poffeffions. 
But  thefe  proceedings  were  looked  upon  in  a very 
bad  light  by  the  government ; the  moft  active 
people  among  the  Germans  being  taken  up,  thev 
were  very  roughly  treated,  and  punifhed  with  the 
utmoft  rigour  of  the  law.  This,  however,  fo  far 
exafperated  the  reft,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  left  their  houfes  and  fields,  and  went  to 
fettle  in  Penfyfa-ania  : there  they  were  exceeding- 
ly well  received,  got  a confiderable  trad:  of  land, 
and  were  indulged  in  great  privileges,  which 
were  given  them  for  ever.  The  Germans , not 
fatisfied  with  being  themfelves  removed  from 
New  York , wrote  to  their  relations  and  friends, 
and  advifed  them,  if  ever  they  intended  to  come 
to  America , not  to  go  to  New  York , where  the 
government  had  fhewn  itfelf  fo  unequitable. 
This  advice  had  fuch  influence,  that  the  Ger- 
mans* who  afterwards  went  in  great  numbers  to 
North  America , conflantly  avoided  New  York , 
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and  always  went  to  Penfylvania . It  fometimeS 
happened  that  they  were  forced  to  go  on  board 
fuch  fhips  as  were  bound  to  New  York  ; but  they 
were  fear ce  got  on  {Lore,  when  they  haftened  on 
to  Penfyfoania,  in  fight  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York. 

But  the  want  of  people  in  this  province  may 
likewife  be  accounted  for  in  a different  manner. 
As  the  Dutch , who  firft  cultivated  this  country* 
obtained  the  liberty  of  flaying  here  by  the  treaty 
with  England , and  of  enjoying  all  their  privi- 
leges and  advantages  without  the  leaft  limita- 
tion, each  of  them  took  a very  large  piece  of 
ground  for  himfelf ; and  many  of  the  more  pow- 
erful heads  of  families  made  themfelves  the  pof- 
feffors  and  maflers  of  a country  of  as  great  an 
extent  as  would  be  fufficient  to  form  a middling 
and  even  a great  parifh.  Moft  of  them  being 
very  rich,  their  envy  of  the  Englifh  led  them  not 
to  fell  them  any  land  but  at  an  excefiive  rate;  a 
practice  which  is  ftill  pundlually  obferved  among 
their  defeendants.  The  Engiifli , therefore,  as 
well  as  people  of  different  nations,  have  little 
encouragement  to  fettle  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  fufficient  opportunity  in  the 
other  provinces  to  purchafe  land  at  a more  mo- 
derate price,  and  with  more  fecurity  to  them- 
felves. It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered,  that  fo 
many  parts  of  New  Pork  are  ftill  uncultivated, 
and  have  entirely  the  appearance  of  defarts.  This 
inftance  may  teach  us  how  much  a fmall  miftake 
in  a government  will  injure  population. 

Nov.  3d.  About  noon  we  fet  out  from 
New  York  on  our  return  ; and,  continuing  our 
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journey,  we  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth 
of  November . 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  capital  (of  Pen- 
fylvania)  the  people  had  a month  ago  made  their 
cyder,  which  they  were  obliged  to  do,  becaufe 
their  apples  were  fo  ripe  as  to  drop  from  the 
trees.  But  on  our  journey  through  New  York 
we  obferved  the  people  frill  employed  in  prefling 
out  the  cyder.  This  is  a plain  proof,  that  in 
Penfylvania  the  apples  are  fooner  ripe  than  in 
New  York ; but  whether  this  be  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  or  a greater  heat  of  the  fu ai- 
mer in  Philadelphia , or  to  fome  other  caufe,  I 
know  not.  However,  there  is  not  the  leaf!:  ad- 
vantage in  making  cyder  fo  early  ; for  long  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  hufbandmen  that  it  is 
worfe  for  being  made  early  in  the  year ; the  great 
heat  in  the  beginning  of  autumn  being  faid  to 
hinder  thr  fermentation  of  the  juice. 

There  is  a certain  quadruped  which  is  pretty 
common  not  only  in  Penfylvania , but  iikewife  in 
other  provinces  both  of  South  and  North  Ame- 
rica, and  goes  by  the  name  of  Polecat  among 
the  Englijh . In  New  York  they  generally  call  it 
Skunk . The  Swedes  here,  by  way  of  nickname, 
called  it  Fißatta , on  account  of  the  horrid  flench 
it  fometimes  caufes*  as  I fhall  prefently  fhow. 
The  French  in  Canada,  for  the  fame  reafon,  call 
it  Bete  puante,  or  flanking  animal,  and  Enfant 
du  diafrle,  or  child  of  the  devil.  Some  of  them 
likewife  call  it  Pekan : Catefoy , in  his  Natural 
Hiflory  of  Carolina , has  defer ibed  it  in  Voh  2, 
p.  62.  by  the  name  of  Putorius  Americanus firi - 
at  us,  and  drawn  it  plate  62.  Dr.  finneeus  calls 
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it  Viverra  Putorius . * This  animal,  which  is 
very  fimilar  to  the  Marten , is  of  about  the  fame 
fize,  and  commonly  black  : on  the  back  it  has 
a longitudinal  white  ftripe,  and  two  others  on 
each  fide,  parallel  to  the  former.  Sometimes, 
but  very  feldom,  fome  are  feen  which  are  quite 
white.  On  our  return  to  Philadelphia , we  faw 
one  of  thefe  animals  not  far  from  town,  near  a 
farmer’s  houfe,  killed  by  dogs.  And  afterwards 
I had,  during  my  ftay  in  thefe  parts,  feveral  op- 
portunities of  feeing  it,  and  of  hearing  its  qua- 
lities. It  keeps  its  young  ones  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  in  hollow  trees ; for  it  does  not  con- 
fine itfelf  to  the  ground,  but  climbs  up  trees 
with  the  greateft:  agility  : it  is  a great  enemy  to 
birds,  for  it  breaks  their  eggs,  and  devours  their 
young  ones  and  if  it  can  get  into  a hen-rooft,  it 
foon  defiroys  all  its  inhabitants. 

This  animal  has  a particular  quality  by  which 
it  is  principally  known : when  it  is  purfued  by 
men  or  dogs,  it  runs  at  firfi:  as  faft  as  it  can,  or 
climbs  upon  a tree ; but  if  it  is  fo  befet  by  its 
purfuers,  as  to  have  no  other  way  of  making  its 
efcape,  it  fquirts  its  urine  upon  them.  This, 
according  to  fome,  it  does  by  wetting  its  tail 
with  the  urine,  whence,  by  a fudden  motion,  it 
fcatters  it  abroad ; but  others  believe,  that  it 
could  fend  its  urine  equally  far  without  the  help 
of  its  tail ; I find  the  former  of  thefe  accounts  to 
be  the  moft  likely.  For  fome  credible  people 

* Of  this  animal,  and  of  the  above-mentioned  Racoon,  is  a re- 
prefentation  given  plate  2,  both  from  original  drawings  ; the 
German  and  the  Swed/fl  edition  of  Prof.  Kalm* s yvoik  being  both 
without  this  plate.  F. 
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allured  me,  that  they  have  had  their  faces  wetted 
with  it  all  over,  though  they  flood  above  eigh- 
teen feet  off  from  the  animal.  The  urine  has  fo 
horrid  a flench,  that  nothing  can  equal  it : it  is 
fomething  like  that  of  the  Craneßill , or  Lin - 
meus’s  Geranium  robertianum>  but  infinitely 
ilronger.  If  you  come  near  a polecat  when  it 
fpreads  its  flench,  you  cannot  breathe  for  a 
while,  and  it  feems  as  if  you  were  flifled ; and 
in  cafe  the  urine  comes  into  the  eyes,  a perfon 
is  likely  to  be  blinded.  Many  dogs,  that  in  a 
chace  purfae  the  polecat  very  eagerly,  run  away 
as  fafl  as  they  can  when  they  are  wetted  j how- 
ever, if  they  be  of  the  true  breed,  they  will  not 
give  over  the  purfuit  till  they  have  caught  and 
killed  the  polecat ; but  they  are  obliged  now  and 
then  to  rub  their  nofes  in  the  ground  in  order  to 
relieve  themfelves. 

Clothes  which  have  been  wetted  by  this 
animal  retain  the  frnell  for  more  than  a month, 
unlefs  they  be  covered  with  frefh  foil,  and  fuller- 
ed to  remain  under  it  for  twenty  «four  hours  to- 
gether, when  it  will,  in  a great  meafure,  be  re- 
moved. Thofe  likewife  who  have  got  any  of 
this  urine  upon  their  face  and  hands,  rub  them 
with  loofe  earth  ; and  fome  even  hold  their  hands 
in  the  ground  for  an  hour,  as  walking  will  not 
help  them  fo  foon.  A certain  man  of  rank,  who 
had  by  accident  been  wetted  by  the  polecat,  flunk 
fo  ill,  that  on  going  into  a houfe,  the  people 
either  ran  away,  or,  on  his  opening  the  door, 
rudely  denied  him  entrance.  Dogs  that  have 
hunted  a polecat  are  fo  offenfive,  for  fome  days 
afterwards,  that  they  cannot  be  borne  in  the 
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houfe.  At  Philadelphia  I once  faw  a great  num- 
ber of  people  on  a market  day  throwing  at  a dog 
that  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  engaged 
with  a polecat  juft  before,  and  to  carry  about 
him  the  tokens  of  its  difpleafure.  Perfons  when 
travelling  through  a foreft,  are  often  troubled 
with  the  ftink  which  this  creature  makes ; and 
fometimes  the  air  is  fo  much  infeiled  that  it  is 
neceflary  to  hold  one’s  nofe.  If  the  wind  blows 
from  the  place  where  the  polecat  has  been,  or  if 
it  be  quite  calm,  as  at  night,  the  fmell  is  more 
ftrong  and  difagreeable. 

In  the  winter  of  1749,  a polecat,  tempted  by 
a dead  lamb,  came  one  night  near  the  farm  houfe 
where  I then  flept.  Being  immediately  purfued 
by  feme  dogs,  it  had  recourfe  to  its  ufual  expe- 
dient in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  attempt 
fucceeded,  the  dogs  not  choofing  to  continue  the 
purfuit  : the  ftink  was  fo  extremely  great,  that, 
though  I was  at  forne  diftance,  it  affedted  me  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  I had  been  ftifled ; and  it 
was  fo  difagreeable  to  the  cattle,  that  it  made  them 
roar  very  loudly  : however,  by  degrees  it  vanifh- 
ed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year  one  of 
thefe  animals  got  into  our  cellar,  but  no  ftench 
was  obferved,  for  it  only  vents  that  when  it  is 
purfued.  The  cook,  however,  found  for  feveral 
days  together  that  fome  of  the  meat  which  was 
kept  there  was  eaten ; and  fufpedting  that  it  was 
done  by  the  cat,  fhe  fhut  up  all  avenues,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  getting  at  it.  But  the  next 
night,  being  awoke  by  a noife  in  the  cellar,  fhe 
went  down,  and,  though  it  was  quite  dark,  faw 
m animal  with  two  fhining  eyes,  which  feemed 

to 
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to  be  all  on  fire  ; fhe  however  refolutely  killed 
it,  but  not  before  the  polecat  had  filled  the 
cellar  with  a moft  dreadful  flench.  The  maid 
was  fick  of  it  for  feveral  days ; and  all  the  bread, 
flefh,  and  other  provifions  kept  in  the  cellar, 
were  fo  penetrated  with  it,  that  we  could  not 
make  the  lead  ufe  of  them,  and  were  forced  to 
throw  them  all  away. 

From  an  accident  that  happened  at  New 
York  to  one  of  my  acquaintances,  1 conclude 
that  the  polecat  either  is  not  always  very  fhy, 
or  that  it  fleeps  very  hard  at  night.  This  man 
coming  home  out  of  a wood  in  a fummer  even- 
ing, thought  that  he  faw  a plant  Handing  before 
him ; Hooping  to  pluck  it,  he  was  to  his  coH 
convinced  of  his  midake,  by  being  all  on  a Hid- 
den covered  with  the  urine  of  a polecat,  whofe 
tail,  as  it  Hood  upright,  the  good  man  had  taken 
for  a plant : the  creature  had  taken  its  revenge 
fo  effectually,  that  he  was  much  at  a lofs  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  flench. 

However  though  thefe  animals  play  fuch 
difagreeable  tricks,  yet  the  Engltß , the  Swedes , 
the  French , and  the  Indians , in  thefe  parts,  tame 
them.  They  follow  their  maflers  like  domeflic 
animals,  and  never  make  ufe  of  their  urine,  ex- 
cept they  be  very  much  beaten  or  terrified. 
When  the  Indians  kill  fuch  a polecat,  they  al- 
ways eat  its  flefh ; but  when  they  pull  off  its 
Hein,  they  take  care  to  cut  away  the  bladder, 
that  the  flefh  may  not  get  a tafle  from  it.  I have 
fpoken  with  both  Englißmen  and  Frenchmen , 
who  affured  me  that  they  had  eaten  of  it,  and 
found  it  very  good  meat,  and  not  much  unlike 
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the  fiefh  of  a pig.  The  fkin,  which  is  pretty 
coarfe,  and  has  long  hair,  is  not  made  ufe  of  by 
the  'Europeans ; but  the  Indians  prepare  it  with 
the  hair  on,  and  make  tobacco  pouches  of  it, 
which  they  carry  before  them. 

November  6th.  In  the  evening  I made  a 
viiit  to  Mr.  Bar  tram,  and  found  him  in  conver- 
fation  with  a gentleman  of  Carolina , from  whom 
T obtained  feveral  particulars ; a few  of  which 
I will  here  mention. 

Tar,  pitch , and  rice  are  the  chief  products  of 
Carolina . The  foil  is  very  fandy,  and  therefore 
many  pines  and  firs  grow  in  it,  from  which  they 
make  tar  : the  firs  which  are  taken  for  this  pur- 
pofe  are  commonly  fuch  as  are  dried  up  of  them- 
felves  ; the  people  here  in  general  not  knowing 
how  to  prepare  the  firs  by  taking  the  bark  off 
on  one,  or  on  feveral  fides,  as  they  do  in  Ofiro- 
bothnia . In  fome  parts  of  Carolina  they  like- 
wife  make  ufe  of  the  branches.  The  manner  of 
burning  or  boiling,  as  the  man  defcribes  it  to  me, 
is  entirely  the  fame  as  in  Finland . The  pitch  is 
thus  made  : they  dig  a hole  into  the  ground,  and 
fmear  the  infide  well  with  clay,  into  which  they 
pour  the  tar,  and  make  a fire  round  it,  which  is 
kept  up  till  the  tar  has  got  the  confidence  of 
pitch.  They  make  two  kinds  of  tar  in  the  North 
American  colonies : one  is  the  common  tar, 
which  I have  above  defcribed,  and  which  is  made 
of  the  Hems,  branches,  and  roots,  of  fuch  firs,  as 
were  already  confiderably  dried  out  before  j which 
is  the  moll  common  way  in  this  country.  The 
other  way  is  peeling  the  bark  from  the  firs  on 
one  fide,  and  afterwards  letting  them  (land  ano- 
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ther  year ; during  which  the  refin  comes  out 
between  the  cracks  of  the  item.  The  tree  is 
then  felled  and  burnt  for  tar ; and  the  tar  thus 
made  is  called  green  tar,  not  that  there  is  that 
difference  of  colour  in  it,  for  in  this  refpedt 
they  are  both  pretty  much  alike  ; but  the  latter 
is  called  fo  from  being  made  of  green  and  frefh 
trees ; whereas  common  tar  is  made  of  dead 
trees  : the  burning  is  done  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  Finland \ They  ufe  only  black  firs ; for  the 
white  firs  will  not  ferve  this  purpofe,  though 
they  are  excellent  for  boards,  mafcs,  &c.  Green 
tar  is  dearer  than  common  tar.  It  is  already  a 
pretty  general  complaint,  that  the  fir  woods  are 
almofl:  wholly  deftroyed  by  this  practice. 

Rice  is  planted  in  great  quantity  in  Caro- 
lina; it  fucceeds  befi:  in  marfhy  and  fwampy 
grounds,  which  may  be  laid  under  water,  and 
like  wife  ripens  there  the  fooneft.  Where  thefe 
cannot  be  had,  they  mu  ft  choofe  a dry  foils 
but  the  rice  oroduced  here,  will  be  much  inferior 
to  the  other ; the  land  on  which  it  is  culti- 
vated muft  never  be  manured.  In  Carolina  they 
fow  it  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  it  is  ripe  in 
September : it  is  planted  in  rows  like  peafe,  and 
commonly  fifteen  inches  fpace  is  left  between 
the  rows  as  foon  as  the  plants  are  come  up, 
the  field  is  laid  under  water.  This  not  only 
greatly  forwards  the  growth  of  the  rice,  but 
like  wife  kills  all  weeds,  fo  as  to  render  weeding 
unneceflary.  The  ftraw  of  rice  is  faid  to  be 
excellent  food  for  cattle,  who  eat  it  very  greedi- 
ly. Rice  requires  a hot  climate,  and  therefore 
it  will  not  fucceed  well  in  Virginia , the  fummer 
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there  being  too  fhort,  and  the  winter  too  cold  5 
and  much  lefs  will  it  grow  in  Penfyhania . 
They  are  as  yet  ignorant  in  Carolina  of  the  art 
of  making  arrack  from  rice  : it  is  chiefly  South 
Carolina  that  produces  the  greateft  quantity  of 
rice  ; and  on  the  other  hand  they  make  the  mod 
tar  in  North  Carolina . 

Nov . 7th.  The  ft  ranger  from  Carolina,  whom 
I have  mentioned  before,  had  met  v/ith  many 
oyfter  {hells  at  the  bottom  of  a well,  feventy 
Eng/iß)  miles  ciftant  from  the  fea,  and  four 
from  a river  : they  lay  in  a depth  of  fourteen 
Engliß)  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  : the 
water  in  the  well  was  brackifh  ; but  that  in 
the  river  was  fre(h.  The  fame  man,  had,  at 
the  building  of  a faw-mill,  a mile  and  a half 
from  a river,  found,  firft  fand,  and  then  clay 
filled  with  oyfter  (hells.  Under  thefe  he  found 
feveral  bills  of  fea  birds  as  he  called  them,  which 
were  already  quite  petrified : they  were  probably 
GloJJopetrce . 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  foxes  in  the  En- 
glijh  oolonies,  the  one  grey,  and  the  other  red  : 
but  in  the  fequel  I (hall  (hew  that  there  are 
others  which  fometimes  appear  in  Canada . The 
grey  foxes  are  here  conftantly,  and  are  very  com- 
mon in  Penffvania  and  in  the  fouthern  provin- 
ces : in  the  northern  ones  they  are  pretty  fcarce, 
and  the  French  in  Canada  call  them  Virginian 
Foxes  on  that  account : in  fize  they  do  not  quite 
come  up  to  our  foxes.  They  do  no  harm  to 
lambs  : but  they  prey  upon  all  forts  of  poul- 
try, whenever  they  can  come  at  them.  They 
do  not  however  feem  to  be  looked  upon 
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as  animals  that  caufe  a great  deal  of  damage ; 
for  there  is  no  reward  given  for  killing  them : 
their  (kin  is  greatly  fought  for  by  hatters,  who 
employ  the  hair  in  their  work.  People  have 
their  clothes  lined  with  it  feme  times  : the 

greafe  is  ufed  againf!  all  forts  of  rheumatic 
pains.  Thefe  foxes  are  faid  to  be  lefs  nimble 
than  the  red  ones  : they  are  fometimes  tamed  > 
though  they  be  not  fuffered  to  run  about,  but 
are  tied  up.  Mr.  Catejhy  has  drawn  and  de- 
le rib  ed  this  fort  of  foxes  in  his  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Carolina , by  the  name  of  the  grey  Ame- 
rican fox , vol.  2.  p.  78.  tab.  78.  A fkin  of  it 
was  fold  in  Philadelphia  for  two  (hillings  and 
fix- pence  in  P enfylvanian  currency. 

The  red  Foxes  are  very  fcarce  here  : they  are 
entirely  the  fame  with  the  European  fort.  Mr. 
Bartram  and  feveral  others  allured  me,  that, 
according  to  the  unanimous  tefldmony  of  the 
Indians , this  kind  of  foxes  never  was  in  the 
country,  before  the  Europeans  fettled  in  it.  But 
of  the  manner  of  their  coming  over  I have 
two  different  accounts  : Mr.  Bartram  and  fe- 
veral other  people  were  told  by  the  Indians , 
that  thefe  foxes  came  into  America  foon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans , after  an  extraor- 
dinary cold  winter,  when  all  the  fea  to  the 
northward  was  frozen  : from  hence  they  would 
infer,  that  they  could  perhaps  get  over  to  Ame- 
rica upon  the  ice,  from  Greenland  or  the  [nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe  and  Afa.  But  Mr.  Evans , 
and  fome  fome  others,  affured  me,  that  the  fol- 
lowing account  was  ftill  known  by  the  people. 
Ä gentleman  of  fortune  in  New  England , who 
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had  a great  inclination  for  hunting,  brought 
over  a great  number  of  foxes  from  Europe , 
and  let  them  loofe  in  his  territories,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  indulge  his  paffion  for  hunt- 
ing.* This  is  faid  to  have  happened  almoft  at  the 
very  beginning  of  New  England's,  being  peopled 
with  European  inhabitants.  Thefe  foxes  were 
believed  to  have  fo  multiplied,  that  all  the  red 
foxes  in  the  country  were  their  offspring.  At 
prefent  they  are  reckoned  among  the  noxious 
creatures  in  thefe  parts ; for  they  are  not  con- 
tented, as  the  grey  foxes,  with  killing  fowl ; but 
they  likewife  devour  the  lambs.  In  Penfylvania 
therefore  there  is  a reward  of  tv/o  {hillings  for 
killing  an  old  fox,  and  of  one  {hilling  foj  killing 
a young  one.  And  in  all  other  provinccs^there 
are  likewife  rewards  offered  for  killing  them. 
Their  {kin  is  in  great  requeft,  and  is  fold  as 
dear  as  that  of  the  grey  foxes,  that  is,  two  {hil- 
lings and  fix- pence,  in  Penfylvanian  currency. 

* Neither  of  thefe  accounts  appear  to  be  fatisfaflory  ; and 
therefore  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  thefe  red  foxes  originally 
came  over  from  Afia,  (moft  probably  from  Kamtchatka , where  this 
fpecies  is  common..  See  Miller’s  Account  of  the  Navigations  of  the 
Ruffians , &c.)  though  in  remote  times,  and  thus  fpread  over 
North  America.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  Indians  never  took 
notice  of  them  till  the  Europeans  were  fettled  among  them  ; this, 
however,  was  becaufe  they  never  had  occafion  to  ufe  their  Ikins  ; 
but  when  there  was  a demand  for  thefe  they  began  to  hunt  them, 
and,  as  they  had  not  been  much  accuftomed  to  them  before,  they 
efteemed  them  as  a novelty.  What  gives  additional  confirmation 
to  this  is,  that  when  th eRuffians,  under  Commodore  Bering,  landed 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  America , they  faw  five  red  foxes  which 
were  quite  tame,  and  feemed  not  to  be  in  the  leaft  afraid  of  men  : 
now  this  might  very  well  have  been  the  cafe,  if  we  fuppofe  them 
to  have  been  for  many  generations  in  a place  where  no  body  dis- 
turbed them ; but  we  cannot  account  for  it,  if  we  imagine  that 
they  had  been  ufed  to  a country  where  there  were  many  inhabi- 
tants, or  where  they  had  been  much  hunted.  F. 
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They  have  two  forts  of  Wolves  here,  which 
however  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  For 
fome  of  them  are  yellowifh,  or  almoft  pale 
grey,  and  others  are  black  or  dark  brown.  All 
the  old  Swedes  related,  that  during  their  child- 
hood, and  ftill  more  at  the  arrival  of  their  fa- 
thers, there  were  exceffive  numbers  of  wolves 
in  the  country,  and  that  their  howling  and 
yelping  might  be  heard  all  night.  They  like- 
wife  frequently  tore  in  pieces,  (beep,  hogs, 
and  other  young  and  fmall  cattle.  About  that 
time  or  foon  after,  when  the  Swedes  and  the 
Englifi)  were  quite  fettled  here,  the  Indians 
were  attacked  by  the  fmall  pox  : this  difeafe 
they  got  from  the  Europeans , for  they  knew 
nothing  of  it  before  : it  killed  many  hundreds  of 
them  and  moft  of  the  Indians , of  the  country, 
then  called  New  Sweden , died  of  it.  The  wolves 
then  came,  attracted  by  the  ftench  of  fo  many 
corpfes,  in  fuch  great  numbers  that  they  de- 
voured them  all,  and  even  attacked  the  poor 
fick  Indians  in  their  huts,  fo  that  the  few 
healthy  ones  had  enough  to  do,  to  drive  them 
away.  But  fince  that  time  they  have  difap- 
peared,  fo  that  they  are  now  feldom  feen,  and 
it  is  very  rarely  that  they  commit  any  diforders* 
This  is  attributed  to  the  greater  cultivation  of 
the  country,  and  to  their  being  killed  in  great 
numbers.  But  further  up  the  country,  where 
it  is  not  yet  fo  much  inhabited,  they  are  ftill 
very  abundant.  On  the  coafts  of  Penfyhania 
and  New  Jerfey»  the  flieep  ftay  all  night  in  the 
fields,  without  the  people's  fearing  the  wolves : 
however,  to  prevent  their  multiplying  too  much, 
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there  is  a reward  of  twenty  fhillings  in  Pen* 
fylvania,  and  of  thirty  in  New  Jerfey , for  deli- 
vering in  a dead  wolf,  and  the  perfon  that  brings 
it  may  keep  the  fkin.  But  for  a young  wolf 
the  reward  is  only  ten  fhillings  of  the  Penfylva* 
nian  currency.  There  are  examples  of  thefe 
wolves  being  made  as  tame  dogs. 

The  wild  Oxen  have  their  abode  principally 
in  the  woods  of  Carolina , which  are  far  up  in  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  frequently  hunt  them, 
and  fait  their  flefh  like  common  beef,  which  is 
eaten  by  fervants  and  the  lower  clafs  of  people. 
But  the  hide  is  of  little  ufe,  having  too  large 
pores  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  (hoes.  However  the 
poorer  people  in  Carolina  fpread  thefe  hides  on 
tfae  ground  inftead  of  beds. 

The  Vifcum filament ofum,  or  Fibrous  mifietoe , is 
found  in  abundance  in  Carolina ; the  inhabitants 
make  ufe  of  it  as  ftraw  in  their  beds,  and  to  adorn 
their  houfes ; the  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it:  it  is 
likewife  employed  in  packing  goods. 

The  Spartium  fcoparium  grew  in  Mr.  Bar- 
trams  garden  from  Engli/h  feeds he  faid  that  he 
had  feveral  bufhes  of  it,  but  that  the  froft  in  the 
cold  winters  here  had  killed  mod  of  them:  they 
however  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  Bar  tram  had  fome  Truffles,  or  Linnczus  s 
Ly  coper  don  Tuber , which  he  had  got  out  of  a 
fandy  foil  in  New  Jerfiey , where  they  are  abun- 
dant. Thefe  he  (hewed  to  his  friend  from  Carolina, 
and  afked  him  whether  they  were  the  Tuckahoo  of 
the  Indians . But  the  ftranger  denied  it,  and  ad- 
ded, that  though  thefe  truffles  were  likewife  very 
common  in  Carolina , yet  he  had  never  feen  them 
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ufed  any  other  way  but  in  milk,  again  ft  the  dy- 
fentery  ; and  he  gave  us  the  following  defcciption 
of  the  Puckahoo . It  grows  in  feveral  fwamps  and 
marfhes,  and  is  commonly  plentiful.  The  hogs 
greedily  dig  up  its  roots  with  their  nofes  in  fuch 
places  ; and  the  Indians  in  Carolina  likewife 
gather  them  in  their  rambles  in  the  woods,  dry 
them  in  the  fun  -fhine,  grind  them,  and  bake  bread 
• of  them.  W hilft  the  root  is  frefli  it  is  harfti  and 
acrid,  but  being  dried  it  lofes  the  greateft  part 
of  its  acrimony.  To  judge  by  thefe  qualities 
the  Pnckahoo  may  very  likely  be  the  Arum  Virgi- 
nianurn . Compare  with  this  account,  what  (hall 
be  related  in  the  fequel  of  the  Pa  him  and  Puckah . 

After  dinner  I again  returned  to  town. 

Nov . 8th.  Several  Englifh  and  Swedtfl) 
ceconomifts  kept  bee-hives,  which  afforded  their 
poffeffors  profit:  for  bees  fucceed  very  well  here  : 
the  wax  was  for  the  moft  part  fold  to  tradef- 
men  : but  the  honey  they  made  ufe  of  in  their 
own  families,  in  different  ways.  The  people  were 
unanimous,  that  the  common  bees  were  not  in 
North  America  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans ; but  that  they  were  firft  brought  over 
by  the  EngliJ h who  fettled  here.  The  Indians 
likewife  generally  declare,  that  their  fathers  had 
never  feen  any  bees  either  in  the  woods  or -any 
where  elfe,  before  the  Europeans  had  been  feve- 
ral years  fettled  here.  This  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  name  which  the  Indians  give  them:  for, 
having  no  particular  name  for  them  in  their  lan- 
guage, they  call  them  Engli/h  flies,  becaufe  the 
Englijh  firft  brought  them  over ; but  at  prefent 
they  fly  plentifully  about  the  woods  of  North 
Vol.  I,  America * 
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America . However  it  has  been  obfervcd,  that 
the  bees  always,  when  they  fwarm,  fpread  to  the 
fouthward,  and  never  to  the  northward.  It 
feems  as  if  they  do  not  find  the  latter  countries 
fo  good  for  their  conftitution  : therefore  they 
cannot  flay  in  Canada , and  all  that  have  been 
carried  over  thither,  died  in  winter.  It  feemed 
to  me  as  if  the  bees  in  America  were  fomewhat 
fmaller  than  ours  in  Sweden . They  have  not 
yet  been  found  in  the  woods  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Blue  Mountains , which  confirms  the  opinion 
of  their  being  brought  to  A?nerica  of  late.  A 
man  told  Mr.  Bartram,  that  on  his  travels  in  the 
woods  of  North  America , he  had  found  another 
fort  of  bees,  which,  inflead  of  feparating  their 
wax  and  honey,  mixed  it  both  together  in  a great 
bag.  But  this  account  wants  both  clearing  up 
and  confirming. 

Nov.  9th.  All  the  old  Swedes  and  Englift- 
men , born  in  America , whom  I ever  queflioned, 
afferted  that  there  were  not  near  fo  many  birds  fit 
for  eating  at  prefen  t,  as  there  ufed  to  be  when  they 
were  children,  and  that  their  decreafe  was  vifi- 
ble.  They  even  faid,  that  they  had  heard  their  fa- 
thers complain  of  this,  in  whofe  childhood  the 
bays,  rivers,  and  brooks  were  quite  covered  with 
all  forts  of  water  fowl,  fuch  as  wild  geefe,  ducks, 
and  the  like.  But  at  prefent  there  is  fometimes 
not  a fingle  bird  upon  them;  about  fixty  or 
feventy  years  ago,  a fingle  perfon  could  kill 
eighty  ducks  in  a morning ; but  at  prefent  you 
frequently  wait  in  vain  for  a fingle  one.  A Swede 
above  ninety  years  old  affured  me,  that  he  had 
in  his  youth  killed  twenty-three  ducks  at  afhot. 

This 
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This  good  luck  no  body  is  likely  to  have  at 
prefect,  as  you  are  forced  to  ramble  about  for  a 
whole  day,  without  getting  a light  of  more  than 
three  or  four.  Cranes * at  that  time  came  hi- 
ther by  hundreds  in  the  fpring at  prefen t there 
are  but  very  few.  The  wild  Titrkeysi  and  the' 
birds,  which  the  Swedes  in  this  country  call  Par- 
tridges and  Hazel-hens,  were  in  whole  flocks  in 
the  woods.  But  at  this  time  a perfon  is  tired 
with  walking  before  he  can  ftart  a Angle  bird. 

The  caufe  of  this  diminution  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans , the 
country  was  uncultivated,  and  full  of  great  fo- 
relts.  The  few  Indians  that  lived  here  feldom 
difturbed  the  birds.  They  carried  on  no  trade 
among  themfelves,  iron  and  gunpowder  were  un- 
known to  them.  One  hundredth  part  of  the 
fowl,  which  at  that  time  were  fj  plentiful  here, 
would  have  fufficed  to  feed  the  few  inhabitants ; 
and  confidering  that  they  cultivated  their  fmall 
maize  fields,  caught  fifh,  hunted  flags,  beavers, 
bears,  wild  cattle,  and  other  animals  whofe  flelh 
was  delicious  to  them,  it  will  foon  appear  how 
little  they  difturbed  the  birds.  But  fince  the  ar- 
rival of  great  crouds  of  Europeans,  things  are 
greatly  changed  : the  country  is  well  peopled, 
and  the  woods  are  cut  down  : the  people  in- 
creafing  in  this  country,  they  have  by  hunting 
and  fhooting  in  part  extirpated  the  birds,  in  part 
feared  them  away : in  fpring  the  people  ftill 

* When  Captain  Amadas , the  firft  Englijbman  that  ever  landed 
in  North  America , fet  footon  ihore  (to  ute  his  own  word %)fuch  a 
ßoeke  of  Cranes  (the  maß  part  white ) arofe  under  us  with  fuch  a cry9 
rT^doubhdby  many  $$bogst  as  if  an  armi&*af  men  had ßsouted  altogether. 
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take  both  eggs,  mothers,  and  young  indifferently, 
fcecaufe  no  regulations  are  made  to  the  contrary. 
And  if  any  had  been  made,  the  fpirit  of  freedom 
which  prevails  in  the  country  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  be  obeyed.  But  though  the  eatable 
birds  have  been  diminished  greatly,  yet  there  are 
others,  which  have  rather  increafed  than  de- 
creafed  in  number,  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans : this  can  mod  properly  be  faid  of  a fpc- 
cies  of  daws,  which  the  Englißo  call  Blackbirds ,* 
and  the  Swedes , Maize  thieves  3 Dr.  Linnaeus  calls 
them  Gracula  Quifcula*  And  together  with  them, 
the  feveral  forts  of  Squirrels  among  the  quadru- 
peds have  fpread  ; for  thefe  and  the  former  live 
chiefly  upon  maize,  or  at  lead:  they  are  mod; 
greedy  of  it.  But  as  population  increafes,  the 
cultivation  of  maize  increafes,  and  of  courfe  the 
food  of  the  above-mentioned  animals  is  more 
plentiful  : to  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  thefe  lat- 
ter are  rarely  eaten,  and  therefore  they  are  more 
at  liberty  to  multiply  their  kind.  There  are  like- 
wife  other  birds  which  are  not  eaten,  of  which 
at  prefent  there  are  nearly  as  many  as  there  were 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans . On  the 
other  hand  I heard  great  complaints  of  the  great 
decreafe  of  eatable  fowl,  not  only  in  this  pro- 
vince, but  in  all  the  parts  of  North  America , 
where  I have  been. 

Aged  people  had  experienced  that  with  the 
fifli,  which  I have  juft  mentioned  of  the  birds  : 
in  their  youth,  the  bays>  rivers,  and  brooks,  had 
luch  quantities  of  fi(h,  that  at  one  draught  in  the 
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morning,  they  caught  as  many  as  a horfe  was 
able  to  carry  home.  But  at  prefent  things  are 
greatly  altered ; and  they  often  work  in  vain  all 
the  night  long,  with  all  their  fifhing  tackle.  The 
caufes  of  this  decreafe  of  fifh,  are  partly  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
birds ; being  of  late  caught  by  a greater  variety 
of  contrivances,  and  in  different  manners  than  be- 
fore. The  numerous  mills  on  the  rivers  and 
brooks  likewife  contribute  to  it  in  part : for  it 
has  been  obferved  here,  that  the  fifh  go  up  the 
river  in  order  to  fpawn  in  a fhallow  water;  but 
when  they  meet  with  works  that  prevent  their 
proceeding,  they  turn  back,  and  never  come 
again.  Of  this  I was  affured  by  a man  of  for- 
tune at  Boß  on : his  father  was  ufed  to  catch  a 
number  of  herrings  throughout  the  winter,  and 
aim  oft  always  in  fummer,  in  a river,  upon  his 
country  feat:  but  he  having  built  a mill  with  a 
dyke  in  this  water,  they  were  loft.  In  this  man- 
ner they  complained  here  and  every  where  of  the 
decreafe  of  fifh.  Old  people  afferted  the  fame 
in  regard  to  oyfters  at  New  York ; for  though 
they  are  ftill  taken  in  confiderable  quantity,  and 
are  as  big  and  as  delicious  as  can  be  wiftied,  yet  all 
the  oyfter-catchers  own,  that  the  number  dimi- 
nifhes  greatly  every  year  : the  moft  natural  caufe 
of  it,  is  probably  the  immoderate  catching  of 
them  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Franklin  told  me,  that  in  that  part  of 
New  England  where  his  father  lived,  two  rivers 
fell  into  the  fea,  in  one  of  which  they  caught 
great  numbers  of  herrings,  and  in  the  other  not 
one.  .Yet  the  places  where  thefe  rivers  difcharged 
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themfelves  into  the  fea,  were  not  far  afunder. 
They  had  obferved  that  when  the  herrings  came 
in  fpring  to  depofit  their  fpawn,  they  always 
fwam  up  the  river,  where  they  ufed  to  catch 
them,  but  never  came  into  the  other.  This  cir~ 
cumfta'nce  led  Mr.  Franklins  father,  who  was 
fettled  between  the  two  rivers,  to  try  whe- 
ther it  was  not  poffible  to  make  the  herrings  like- 
wife  live  in  the  other  river.  For  that  purpofe 
he  put  out  his  nets,  as  they  were  coming  up  for 
fpawning,  and  he  caught  fome.  He  took  the 
fpawn  out  of  them,  and  carefully  carried  it  acrofs 
the  land  into  the  other  river.  It  was  hatched, 
and  the  confequence  was,  that  every  year  after- 
terwards  they  caught  more  herrings  in  that  river ; 
and  this  is  dill  the  cafe.  This  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fifh  always  like  to  fpawn  in  the 
fame  place  where  they  were  hatched,  and  from 
whence  they  fird  put  out  to  fea ; being  as  it  were 
accuftomed  to  it. 

The  following  is  another  peculiar  obfervatiom 
It  has  never  formerly  been  known  that  codfifh 
were  to  be  caught  at  cape  Hinlopen ; they  were 
always  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  ? 
but  at  prefen  t they  are  numerous  in  the  former 
place.  From  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  filh 
likewife  change  their  places  of  abode  of  their  own 
accord. 

A captain  of  a fliip  who  had  been  in  Green- 
land, afierted  from  his  own  experience,  that  on 
palling  the  feventieth  deg.  of  north  Jat.  the  dim- 
mer heat  was  there  much  greater,  than  it  is  be- 
low that  degree.  From  hence  he  concluded,  that 
the  fummer  heat  at  the  pole  itfelf,  mud:  be  dill 
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more  excefiive,  fince  the  fun  fhines  there  for  fuch 
a long  fpace  of  time,  without  ever  fetting.  The 
fame  account,  with  fimilar  confequences  drawn 
from  thence,  Mr.  Franklin  had  heard  of  the  (hip- 
captains  in  Boßon , who  had  failed  to  the  mofi: 
northern  parts  of  this  hemifphere.  But  ftill  more 
aftonifhing  is  the  account  he  got  from  Captain 
Henry  Atkins 9 who  ftill  lives  at! Boßon.  He  had  for 
fome  time  been  upon  the  fifhery  along  the  coafts 
of  New  England . But  not  catching  as  much  as 
he  wifhed,  he  failed  north,  as  far  as  Greenland . At 
laft  be  went  fo  far,  that  he  difcovered  people, 
who  had  never  feen  Europeans  before  (and  what 
is  more  aftonifhing)  who  had  no  idea  of  the  ufe 
of  fire,  which  they  had  never  employed ; and  if 
they  had  known  it,  they  could  have  made  no  ufe 
of  their  knowledge,  as  there  were  no  trees  in 
the  country.  But  they  eat  the  birds  and  fifh 
which  they  caught  quite  raw.  Captain  Atkins 
got  fome  very  fcarce  fldns  in  exchange  for  fome 
trifles. 

It  is  already  known  from  feveral  accounts  of 
voyages,  that  to  the  northward  neither  trees  nor 
bufhes,  nor  any  ligneous  plants,  are  to  be  met 
with,  fit  for  burning.  But  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  fo  defolate  a country,  like 
other  northern  nations  which  we  know,  bum 
the  train  oil  of  fifties,  and  the  fat  of  animals  in 
lamps,  in  order  to  boil  their  meat,  to  warm  their 
fubterraneous  caves  in  winter,  and  to  light  them 
in  the  darkeft  feafon  of  the  year  ? elfe  their  dark- 
nefs  would  be  infupportable. 

Nov . nth.  In  feveral  writings  we  read  of  a 
large  animal,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  New 
* Qjj.  England, 
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England , and  other  parts  of  North  America . 
They  fometimes  dig  very  long  and  branched 
horns  out  of  the  ground  in  Ireland , and  no  body 
in  that  country,  or  any  where  elfe  in  the  world, 
knows  an  animal  that  has  fuch  horns.  This  has 
induced  many  people  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
McQß-deery  fo  famous  in  North  America , and 
that  the  horns  found  were  of  animals  of  this 
kind,  which  had  formerly  lived  in  that  ifland,  but 
Were  gradually  deftroyed.  It  has  even  been  con- 
cluded, that  Ireland , in  diftant  ages,  either  was 
connected  with  North  America , or  that  a num- 
ber of  little  iflands,  which  are  loft  at  prefent, 
made  a chain  between  them.  This  led  me  to 
enquire,  whether  an  animal  with  fuch  exceffive 
great  hörn«,  as  are  deferibed  to  the  Moofe-deer , 
had  ever  been  feen  in  any  part  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Bartram  told  me,  that,  notwithftanding  he 
had  carefully  enquired  to  that  purpofe,  yet  there 
was  no  perfon  who  could  give  him  any  informa- 
tion which  could  be  relied  upon  ; and  therefore, 
he  was  entirely  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no 
fuch  an  animal  in  North  America . Mr.  Frank- 
lin related,  that  he  had,  when  a boy,  feen  two 
of  the  animals  which  they  call  Moofe-deer,  but  he 
well  remembered  that  they  were  not  near  of  fuch 
a fize  a?  they  muft  have  been,  if  the  horns  found 
in  Ireland  were  to  fit  them ; the  two  animals 
which  he  faw,  were  brought  to  Boßon , in  order 
to  be  fent  to  England  to  Queen  Anne . The 

height  of  the  animal  up  to  the  back  was  that  of 
£ pretty  tall  horfe,  but  the  head  and  its  horns 
Were  ftill  higher  : Mr.  Dudley  has  given  a de- 
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fcription  of  toe  Moofe-deer  which  is  found  in 
North  America . On  my  travels  in  Canada , I 
often  enquired  of  the  Frenchmen , whether  there 
had  ever  been  feen  fo  large  an  animal  in  this 
country,  as  fome  people  fay  there  is  in  North 
America , and  with  fuch  great  horns  as  are  fome- 
times  dug  out  in  Ireland . But  I was  always  told, 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  much  lefs 
feen  it : fome  added,  that  if  there  was  fuch  an 
animal,  they  certainly  muft  have  met  with  it  in 
fome  of  their  excurfions  in  the  woods.  There 
are  elks  here,  which  are  either  of  the  fame  fort 
with  the  Swedish  ones,  or  a variety  of  them  : of 
thefe  they  often  catch  fome  which  are  larger  than 
common,  whence  perhaps  the  report  of  the  very 
large  animal  with  exceffive  horns  in  North  Ame- 
rica firft  had  its  rife.  Thefe  elks  are  called 
Orignals  by  the  French  in  Canada , which  name 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Indians : perhaps 
Dudley , in  defcribing  the  Moofe-deer,  meant  no 
other  animals  than  thefe  large  elks.  * 

Mr  . Franklin  gave  me  a piece  of  a ftone,  which, 
on  account  of  its  indeftrudtibility  in  the  fire,  is 
made  ufe  of  in  New  England  for  making  melting 
furnaces  and  forges. 

* What  gives  ftill  more  weight  to  Mr.  Nairn's  opinion  of  the 
filk  being  the  Moofe-deer , is,  the  name  Mufu , which  the  Algonkins 
give  to  the  elk,  as  Mr.  Kahn  himfelf  obferves  in  the  fequel  of  his 
work  ; and  this  circumilance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Al- 
gonkins, before  the  iro'neefe  or  five  nations  got  fo  great  a power  in 
America , were  the  molt  powerful  nation  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  continent ; infomuch  that,  though  they  be  now  reduced  to 
an  inconfiderable  number,  their  language  is  however  a kind  of 
univerfal  language  in  North  America ; fo  that  there  is  no  doubt 
$hat  the  elk  is  the  famous  Moofe-deer . Ff 
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If  confifts  of  a mixture  of  Lapis  Öllar  is,  or 
Serpentine  flöhe,  ahd  of  Afieß.  The  greatefl 
part  of  it  is  a grey  Serpentine  flone,  which  is 
fat  and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  is  eafily  cut 
and  worked.  Here  and  there  are  fome  glitter- 
ing fpeckles  of  that  fort  of  afbeft,  whofe  fibres 
come  from  a center  like  fays,  or  Star  Afbeß \ 
This  flone  is  nöf  found  in  flrata  or  folid  rocks, 
but  here  and  there  fcattered  on  the  fields. 

Another  flone  is  called  Soapßone  by  many 
öf  the  Swedes,  being  as  fmooth  as  foap  on  the 
Otitfide.  They  make  ufe  of  it  for  rubbing  fpots 
out  öf  their  cloaths.  It  might  be  called  Saxum 
talcofum  particulis  fpafäceis  granatifque  immixtis , 
or  a talc  with  mixed  particles  of  fpar  and  garnets. 
A moire  exadf  defeription  I referve  for  another 
work.  At  prefent  I only  add,  that  the  ground- 
colour  is  pale  green,  with  fome  dark  fpots,  and 
fometimes  a few  of  a green ifh  hue.  It  is  very 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  runs  always  waved.  It 
is  likewife  eafily  fawed  and  cut,  though  it  is  not 
very  fmooth.  I have  feen  large  flones  of  it. 
Which  were  a fathom  and  more  long,  propor- 
tionably  broad,  and  commonly  fix  inches  or  a 
foot  deep.  But  I cannot  determine  any  thing  of 
their  original  fize,  as  I have  not  been  at  the 
place  where  they  are  dug,  and  have  only  feen 
the  flones  at  Philadelphia , which  are  brought 
there  ready  cut.  The  particles  of  talc  in  this 
flone  are  about  thirty  times  as  many  as  thofe  of 
fpar  and  garnet.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  for  example  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cbeßcr  in  Penfylvatiia . The  Englijh  likewife 
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call  it  Soap  ftone , * and  it  is  likely  that  the  Swedes 
have  borrowed  that  name  from  them. 

This  ftone  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Firft,  the  people  took  fpots 
out  of  their  cloaths  with  it.  But,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  whole  ftone  is  not  equally  ufeful,  for 
it  includes  in  its  clear  particles  fome  dark  ones 
which  confift  wholly  of  ferpentine  ftone,  and 
may  eafily  be  cut  with  a knife ; fome  of  the  loofe 
ftone  is  fcraped  off  like  a powder,  and  ftrewed 
upon  a greafy  fpot,  in  filk  or  any  other  ftuff; 
this  imbibes  the  greafe,  and  after  rubbing  off  the 
powder  the  fpot  difappears  : and  as  this  ftone  is 
likewife  very  durable  in  the  fire,  the  country 
people  make  their  hearths  with  it,  efpeciaUy  the 
place  where  t;he  fire  lies,  and  where  the  heat  is 
the  greateft,  fof  the  ftone  ftands  the  ftrongeft 
fire.  If  the  people  can  get  a fufficient  quantity 
of  this  ftone,  they  lay  the  fteps  before  the  houfes 
with  it,  inftead  of  bricks,  which  are  generally 
tifed  for  that  purpofe. 

The  walls  round  the  court-yards,  gardens, 
burying-places,  and  thofe  for  the  floping  cellar 
doors  towards  the  ftreet,  which  are  all  common- 
ly built  of  brick,  are  covered  with  a coping  of 
this  ftone ; for  it  holds  excellently  againft  all  the 
effedts  of  the  fun,  air,  rain,  and  ftorm,  and  does 
not  decay,  but  fecures  the  bricks.  On  account 
of  this  quality,  people  commonly  get  the  door 

* It  Teems  to  be  either  the  fubftance  commonly  called  French 
Chalky  or  perhaps  the  Soap-rock,  which  is  common  in  Cornwall, 
Hear  the  Lizard  point,  and  which  confifts  besides  of  Tome  particles 
©f  talc,  chiefly  of  an  earth  like  magnefia ; which  latter,  with  acid 
of  vitriol,  yields  sn  earthy  vitriolic  fait,  or  Epfom  fait . F. 
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potts,  in  which  their  hinges  are  fattened,  made 
of  this  ttone ; and,  in  feveral  public  buildings, 
fach  as  the  houfe  of  aflembly  for  the  province, 
the  whole  lower  wall  is  built  of  it,  and  in  other 
houfes  the  corners  are  laid  out  with  it. 

The  Salty  which  is  ufed  in  the  Englifh  North 
American  colonies,  is  brought  from  the  Weß  In- 
dies. The  Indians  have  in  fome  places  fait 
fprings,  from  which  they  get  fait  by  boiling.  I 
iliall  in  the  fequel  have  occafion  to  deferibe  fome 
of  them.  Mr.  Franklin  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
people  in  Penfyhania  could  eafier  make  good  fait 
of  fea  water,  than  in  New  England , where  fome- 
times  fait  is  made  of  the  fea  water  on  their 
coaft ; though  their  fituation  is  more  northerly. 
Lead-ore  has  been  difeovered  in  Penfyhania , but 
as  it  is.  not  to  be  met  with  in  quantity,  no  body 
ever ‘attempted  to  ufe  it.  Loadßones  of  confider- 
able  goednefs  have  Tikewife  been  found;  and  I 
myfelf  poflefs  feveral  pretty  pieces  of  them. 

Iron  is  dug  in  fuch  great  quantities  in  Pen- 
fyhaniay  and  in  the  other  American  provinces  of 
the  Fnglijhy  that  they  could  provide  with  that 
commodity  not  only  England , but  almoft  alL 
Europe , and  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe.  The  ore  is  here  commonly  infinitely  ca- 
ller got  in  the  mines  than  our  Swedifh  ore.  For 
in  many  places,  with  a pick-ax,  a crow-foot, 
and  a wooden  club,  it  is  got  with  the  fame  eafe. 
with  which  a hole  can  be  made  in  a hard  foil  : 
in  many  places  the  people  know  nothing  of 
boring,  blatting,  and  firing  ; and  the  ore  is  like- 
wife  very  fufible.  Of  this  iron  they  get  fuch 
quantities,  that  not  only  the  numerous  inhabi- 
tants 
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tants  of  the  colonies  themfelves  have  enough  of 
it,  but  great  quantities  are  fent  to  the  Weß  Indies , 
and  they  have  lately  began  even  to  trade  to  Eu- 
rope with  it.  This  iron  is  reckoned  better  for 
{hip  building  than  our  Swsdifh  iron,  or  any  other, 
becaufe  fait  water  does  not  corrode  it  fo  much. 
Some  people  believed,  that,  without  reckoning 
the  freight,  they  could  fell  their  iron  in  England 
at  a lower  rate  than  any  other  nation ; efpecially 
when  the  country  becomes  better  peopled,  and 
labour  cheaper. 

The  mountain  flax , * or  that  kind  of  ftone, 
which  Bhhop  Browallius  calls  Amiantus  fibri's  fe- 
parabilibus  molliufculis , in  his  lectures  on  minera- 
logy, which  were  published  in  1739,  or  the 
amiant  with  foft  fibres,  which  can  eafily  be  fepa-* 
rated,  is  found  abundantly  in  P enfylvania . Some 
pieces  are  very  foft,  others  pretty  tough  : Mr. 
Franklin  told  me,  that,  , twenty  and  feme  odd 
years  ago,  when  he  made  a voyage  to  England , 
he  had  a little  purfe  with  him,  made  of  the 
mountain  flax  of  this  country,  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  I have  like  wife  feen 
paper  made  of  this  ftone ; and  I have  likewife 
received  fome  imall  pieces  of  it,  which  I keep  in 
my  cabinet.  Mr.  Franklin  had  been  told  by 
others,  that,  on  expofing  this  mountain  flax  to 
the  open  air  in  winter,  and  leaving  it  in  the 
cold  and  wet,  it  would  grow  together,  and  more 

* Amiantus  ( Aßeßtts)  fibrofus,  fibris  feparabilibus  Hexilibus  te-_ 
nacibus,  Linn..  Sylt.  nac.  p.  55. 

Amiantus  nbris  mailibus  parallels  facile  feparabilibus,  IV ail* 
Min.  140. 

Mountain,  flax,  Linum  merit amm,  Ferßsr’a MmsralogV,  p,  17,  F« 
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fit  for  Ipinning.  But  he  did  not  venture  to  de- 
termine how  far  this  opinion  was  grounded.  On 
this  occafion  he  related  a very  pleafant  accident 
which  happened  to  him  with  this  mountain  flax  : 
he  had,  feveral  years  ago,  got  a piece  of  it,  which 
he  gave  to  one  of  his  journeymen  printers,  in 
order  to  get  it  made  into  a £heet  at  the  paper  mill. 
As  foon  as  the  fellow  brought  the  paper,  Mr. 
Franklin  rolled  it  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
telling  the  journeyman  he  would  fee  a miracle,  a 
fheet  of  paper  which  did  not  burn  : the  ignorant 
fellow  aflerted  the  contrary,  but  was  greatly  afto- 
nilhed  upon  feeing  himfelf  convinced.  Mr. 
Franklin  then  explained  to  him,  though  not  very 
clearly,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  paper.  As 
loon  as  he  was  gone,  fome  of  his  acquaintance 
came  in,  who  immediately  knew  the  paper.  The 
journeyman  thought  he  would  fhew  them  a great 
curioiity  and  aftoniih  them.  He  accordingly 
told  them,  that  he  had  curioufly  made  a flieet  of 
paper  which  would  not  burn,  though  it  was 
thrown  into  the  fire.  They  pretended  to  think  it 
impoflible,  and  he  as  ftrenuoufly  maintained  his 
affertion.  At  laft  they  laid  a wager  about  it ; 
but  whilfl:  he  was  bufy  with  (lining  up  the  fire, 
the  others  flyly  befmeared  the  paper  with  fat : the 
journeyman,  who  was  not  aware  of  it,  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  and  that  moment  it  was  all  in 
flames  : this  afloniflied  him  fo  much,  that  he  was 
almofi:  fpeechlefs ; upon  which  they  could  not 
help  laughing,  and  fo  difcovered  the  whole  arti- 
fice. 

In  feveral  houfes  of  the  town,  a number  of  lit- 
tle Anti  run  about,  living  under  ground,  and  in 
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holes  in  the  wall.  The  length  of  their  bodies  is 
one  geometrical  line.  Their  colour  is  either 
black  or  dark  red : they  have  the  cuftom  of  car- 
rying off  fweet  things,  if  they  can  come  at  them, 
in  common  with  the  ants  of  other  countries.  Mr. 
Franklin  was  much  inclined  to  believe  that  thefe 
little  infedts  could  by  fome  means  communicate 
their  thoughts  or  defires  to  each  other,  and  he 
confirmed  his  opinion  by  fome  examples.  When 
an  ant  finds  fome  fugar,  it  runs  immediately  un- 
der ground  to  its  hole,  where,  having  flayed  a 
little  while,  a whole  army  comes  out,  unites, 
and  marches  to  the  place  where  the  fugar  is,  and 
carries  it  off  by  pieces ; or  if  an  ant  meets  with 
a dead  fly,  which  it  cannot  carry  alone,  it  im* 
mediately  haftens  home,  and  foon  after  fome 
more  come  out,  creep  to  the  fly,  and  carry  it 
away.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Franklin  put  a little 
earthen  pot  with  treacle  into  a clofet.  A num- 
ber of  ants  got  into  the  pot,  and  devoured  the 
treacle  very  quietly.  But  as  he  obferved  it,  he 
fhook  them  out,  and  tied  the  pot  with  a thin 
firing  to  a nail  which  he  had  faflened  in  the 
ceiling ; fo  that  the  pot  hung  down  by  the  firing. 
A Angle  ant  by  chance  remained  in  the  pot : this 
ant  eat  till  it  was  fatisfied  ; but  when  it  wanted 
to  get  off,  it  was  under  great  concern  to  find  its 
way  out : it  ran  about  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  but 
in  vain  : at  lafl  it  found,  after  many  attempts, 
the  way  to  get  to  the  ceiling  by  the  firing.  After 
it  was  come  there,  it  ran  to  the  wall,  and  from 
thence  to  the  ground.  It  had  hardly  been  away 
for  half  an  hour,  when  a great  fwarm  of  ants 
came  out,  got  up  to  the  ceding,  and  crept  along 
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the  firing  into  the  pot,  and  began  to  eat  again  i 
this  they  continued  till  the  treacle  was  all  eaten  : 
in  the  mean  time,  one  fwarm  running  down  the 
fifing,  and  the  other  up. 

Nov.  1 2th.  A man  of  fortune,  who  has  long 
been  in  this  province,  afferted,  that,  by  twenty 
years  experience,  he  had  found  a confirmation  of 
what  other  people  have  obferved  with  regard  to  the 
weather,  viz . that  the  weather  in  winter  was 
commonly  foretold  by  that  on  the  firfl  of  Novem- 
ber, old  flile,  or  twelfth  new  flile  ; if  that  whole 
day  be  fair,  the  next  winter  will  bring  but  little 
rain  and  fnow  along  with  it;  but  if  the  firfl  half 
of  the  day  be  clear,  and  the  other  cloudy,  the 
beginning  of  winter  would  accordingly  be  fair, 
but  its  end,  and  fpring,  would  turn  out  rigorous 
and  difagreeable : of  the  fame  kind  were  the  other 
prefages.  I have  likewife  in  other  places  heard 
of  fimilar  figns  of  the  weather ; but  as  a mature 
judgment  greatly  leffens  the  confidence  in  them, 
fo.the  meteorological  obfervations  have  fufficient- 
ly  fhewn,  how  infinitely  often  thefe  prophecies 
have  failed. 

Pensylvania  abounds  in  fprings,  and  you 
commonly  meet  with  a fpring  of  clear  water  on 
one  or  the  other,  and  fometimes  on  feveral  fides 
of  a mountain.  The  people  near  fuch  fprings 
ufe  them  for  every  purpofe  of  a fine  fpring  water. 
They  alfo  conduit  the  water  into  a little  flone 
building  near  the  houfe,  where  they  can  confine 
it,  and  bring  frefh  fupplies  at  pleafure.  In  fum- 
rper  they  place  their  milk,  bottles  of  wine,  and 
other  liquors,  in  this  building,,  where  they  keep 
cool  and  frefh.  In  many' country  houfes,  the 
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kitchen  or  buttery  was  fo  fituated,  that  a rivulet 
ran  under  it,  and  had  the  water  near  at  hand. 

Not  only  people  of  fortune,  but  even  others 
that  had  fome  poflfefilons,  commonly  had  fifli 
ponds  in  the  country  near  their  houfes.  They 
always  took  care  that  frelli  water  might  run  into 
their  ponds,  which  is  very  falutary  for  the  fifh : 
for  that  purpofe  the  ponds  were  placed  near  a 
fpring  on  a hill. 

Nov.  13th.  I saw,  in  feveral  parts  of  this 
province,  a ready  method  of  getting  plenty  of 
grafs  to  grow  in  the  meadows.  Here  muft  be 
remembered  what  I have  before  mentioned  about 
the  fprings,  which  are  fometimes  found  on  the 
fides  of  hills,  and  fometimes  in  vallies.  The 
meadows  lie  commonly  in  the  vallies  between 
the  hills  : if  they  are  too  fwampy  and  wet,  the 
water  is  carried  off  by  feveral  ditches.  But  the 
fummer  in  Penfylvania  is  very  hot ; and  the  fun 
often  burns  the  grafs  fo  much,  that  it  dries  up 
entirely.  The  hufbandmen  therefore  have  been 
very  attentive  to  prevent  this  in  their  meadows: 
to  that  purpofe  they  look  for  all  the  fprings  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a meadow ; and  as  the  ri- 
vulets flowed  before  by  the  fhorteft  way  into  the 
vallies,  they  raife  the  water,  as  much  as  poffible 
and  neceffary,  to  the  higher  part  of  the  meadow, 
and  make  feveral  narrow  channels  from  the 
brook,  down  into  the  plain,  fo  that  it  is  entirely 
watered  by  it.  When  there  are  fome  deeper 
places,  they  frequently  lay  wooden  gutters  acrofs 
them,  through  which  the  water  flows  to  the 
other  fide ; and  from  thence  it  is  again,  by  very 
narrow  channels,  carried  to  all  the  places 
Vql,  L R where 
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where  it  feems  neceflary.  To  raife  the  water 
the  higher,  and  in  order  to  fpread  it  more,  there 
are  high  dykes  built  near  the  fprings,  between 
which  the  water  rifes  till  it  is  fo  high  as  to  run 
down  where  the  people  want  it.  Induftry  and 
ingenuity  went  further  : when  a brook  runs  in 
\ wood,  with  a direction  not  towards  the  mea- 
do\v,  and  it  has  been  found,  by  levelling,  and 
taking  'än  ex  ad;  furvey  of  the  land  between  the 
meadow  and  the  rivulet,  that  the  latter  can  be 
conducted  towards  the  former ; a dyke  is  made, 
which  hems  the  courfe  of  the  brook,  and  the 
water  is  led  round  the  meadow,  over  many  hills, 
fometimes  for  the  fpace  of  an  Englißo  mile 
and  further,  partly  acrofs  vailies  in  wooden 
pipes,  till  at  laft  it  is  brought  where  it  is  wanted, 
and  where  it  can  be  fpread  as  above-mentioned. 
One  that  has  not  feen  it  himfejf,  cannot  believe 
how  great  a quantity  of  grafs  there  is  in  fuch 
meadows,  efpecially  near  the  little  channels ; 
whilft  others,  which  have  not  been  thus  ma- 
naged, look  wretchedly.  The  meadows  com- 
monly lie  in  the  vailies,  and  one  or  more  of 
their  fides  have  a declivity.  The  water  can 
therefore  eafily  be  brought  to  run  down  in  them. 
Thefe  meadows,  which  are  fo  carefully  watered, 
are  commonly  mowed  three  times  every  fummer. 
But  it  is  like  wife  to  be  obferved,  that  fummer 
continues  feven  months  here.  The  inhabitants 
leldom  fail  to  employ  a brook  or  fpring  in  this 
manner,  if  it  is  not  tpo  far  from  the  meadows  to 
be  led  to  them. 

The  leaves  were  at  prefent  fallen  from  all  the 
trees  $ both  from  oaks,  and  from  all  thofe  which 
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have  deciduous  leaves,  sind  they  covered  the 
ground  in  the  woods  fix  inches  deep.  The  great 
quantity  of  leaves  which  drop  annually,  would 
neceflarily  feem  to  encreafe  the  upper  black 
mould  greatly.  However,  it  is  not  above  three 
or  four  inches  thick  in  the  woods,  and  under  it 
lays  a brick- coloured  clay,  mixed  with  a fand  of 
the  fame  colour.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a foil 
which,  in  all  probability,  has  not  been  ftirred, 
fhould  be  covered  with  fo  little  black  mould  : 
but  I fhall  fpeak  of  this  in  the  fequel. 

Nov.  14th.  The  Squirrels , which  run  about 
plentifully  in  the  woods,  are  of  different  fpecies ; 
I here  intend  to  defcribe  the  moft  common  forts 
more  accurately. 

The  grey  Squirrels  are  very  plentiful  in  Pen- 
fylvania , and  in  the  other  provinces  of  North 
America . Their  fhape  correfponds  with  that  of 
our  Swedijh  fquirrel ; but  they  differ  from  them 
by  keeping  their  grey  colour  all  the  year  long, 
and  in  fize  being  fomething  bigger.  The  woods 
in  all  thefe  provinces,  and  chiefly  in  Penfylvania , 
confift  of  trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  and  in 
fuch  thefe  fquirrels  like  to  live.  Ray,  in  his 
Synopfis  Quadrupedum , p.  215,  and  Cate  fey,  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina , Vol.  2,  p.  74,  tab. 
74,  call  it  the  Virginiern  greater  grey  Squirrel ; 
and  the  latter  has  added  a figure  after  life.  The 
Swedes  call  it  grao  Ickorn , which  is  the  fame  as 
the  Englife),  grey  Squirrel \ Their  nefts  are  com- 
monly in  hollow  trees,  and  are  made  of  mofs, 
ftraw,  and  other  foft  things : their  food  is  chiefly 
nuts ; as  hazel  nuts,  chinquapins,  chefnuts, 
walnuts,  hiccory  nuts,  and  the  acorns  of  the 
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different  forts  of  oak  which  grow  here  5 but 
maize  is  what  they  are  moft  greedy  of.  The 
ground  in  the  woods  is  in  autumn  covered  with 
acorns,  and  all  kinds  of  nuts  which  drop  from 
the  numerous  trees ; of  thefe  the  fquirrels  gather 
great  {lores  for  winter,  which  they  lay  up  in  holes 
dug  by  them  for  that  purpofe  : they  likewife 
carry  a great  quantity  of  them  into  their  nefts. 

As  foon  as  winter  comes,  the  fnow  and  cold 
confines  them  to  their  holes  for  feveral  days, 
efpecially  when  the  weather  is  very  rough.  Du- 
ring this  time  they  confume  the  little  (lore  which 
they  have  brought  to  their  nefts : as  foon  there* 
fore  as  the  weather  grows  milder,  they  creep  out, 
and  dig  out  part  of  the  ftore  which  they  have  laid 
up  in  the  ground  : of  this  they  eat  fome  on  the 
fpot,  and  carry  the  reft  into  their  nefts  on  the 
trees.  We  frequently  obferved,  that,  in  winter, 
at  the  eve  of  a great  froft,  when  there  had  been 
fome  temperate  weather,  the  fquirrels,  a day  of 
two  before  the  froft,  ran  about  the  woods  in 
greater  numbers  than  common,  partly  in  order 
to  eat  their  fill,  and  partly  to  ftore  their  nefts 
with  a new  provifion  for  the  enfuing  great  cold, 
during  which  they  did  not  venture  to  come  out, 
but  lay  fnug  in  their  nefts  : therefore,  feeing 
them  run  in  the  woods  in  greater  numbers  than 
ordinary,  was  a fa fe  prognostic  of  an  enfuing 
cold. 

The  hogs  which  are  here  driven  into  the 
woods,  whiift  there  is  yet  no  fnow  in  them,  often 
do  confiderable  damage  to  the  poor  fquirrels,  by 
rooting  up  their  ftore-holes,  and  robbing  their 
winter  proviftons.  Both  the  Indians , and  the 
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European  Americans , take  great  pains  to  find  out 
thefe  ftore-holes,  whether  in  trees  or  in  the 
ground,  as  all  the  nuts  they  contain  are  choice, 
and  not  only  quite  ripe,  but  likewifenot  pierced 
by  worms.  The  nuts  and  acorns  which  the 
Dormice  9 or  Mus  Cricetus  hinit < ftore  up  in  au- 
tumn, are  all  in  the  fame  condition.  The  Swedes 
relate,  that,  in  the  long  winter,  which  happened 
here  in  the  year  1741,  there  fell  fuch  a quantity 
of  fnow,  that  the  fquirrels  could  not  get  to  their 
ftore,  and  many  of  them  were  ftarved  to  death. 

The  damage  which  thefe  animals  do  in  the 
maize  fields,  I have  already  deferibed  : they  do 
the  more  harm,  as  they  do  not  eat  all  the  corn, 
but  only  the  inner  and  fweet  part,  and  as  it  were 
take  off  the  hufks.  In  fpring,  towards  the  end 
of  April , when  the  oaks  were  in  full  flower,  I 
once  obferved  a number  of  fquirrels  on  them, 
fo  me  times  five,  fix,  or  more  in  a tree,  who  bit 
off  the  flower-ftalks  a little  below  the  flowers, 
and  dropt  them  on  the  ground ; whether  they 
eat  any  thing  off*  them,  or  made  ufe  of  them  for 
fome  other  purpofe,  I know  not ; but  the  ground 
was  quite  covered  with  oak  flowers,  to  which 
part  of  the  ftalk  adhered.  For  this  reafon  the 
oaks  do  not  bear  fo  much  fruit  by  far,  to  feed 
hogs  and  other  animals,  as  they  would  other  wife 
do. 

Of  all  the  wild  animals  in  this  country,  the 
fquirrels  are  fome  of  the  eafieft  to  tame,  efpecially 
when  they  are  taken  young  for  that  purpofe.  1 
have  feen  them  tamed  fo  far,  that  they  would 
follow  the  boys  into  the  woods,  and  run  about 
#very  where,  and  when  tired  would  fit  on  their 
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fhoulders.  Sometimes  they  only  ran  a little  way 
into  the  wood,  and  then  returned  home  again  to 
the  little  hole  that  had  been  fitted  up  for  them. 
When  they  eat,  they  fit  almoft  upright,  hold 
their  food  between  their  fore  feet,  and  their  tail 
bent  upwards.  When  the  tame  ones  got  more 
than  they  could  eat  at  a time,  they  carried  the 
remainder  to  their  habitations,  and  hid  it  amongft 
the  wool  which  they  lay  upon.  Such  tame 
fquirrels  fliewed  no  fear  of  Grangers,  and  would 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  touched  by  every  body, 
without  offering  to  bite.  They  fometimes  would 
leap  upon  (Grangers’  cloaths,  and  lie  ftill  on  them, 
in  order  to  fleep.  In  the  farm-houfes,  where 
they  were  kept,  they  played  with  cats  and  dogs  : 
they  like  wife  eat  bread. 

The  wild  grey  fquirrels  likewife  hold  up  their 
tails  when  fitting.  As  loon  as  they  perceive  a 
man,  they  continually  wag  their  tails  and  begin 
to  gnafh  with  their  teeth,  and  make  a great  noife, 
which  they  do  not  readily  give  over.  Thofe 
who  go  a {hooting  birds  and  other  animals,  are 
therefore  very  angry  at  them,  as  this  noife  dis- 
covers them,  and  alarms  the  game.  Though  a 
grey  fquirrel  does  not  feem  to  be  very  fhy,  yet  it 
is  very  difficult  to  kill ; for  when  it  perceives  a 
man,  it  climbs  upon  a tree,  and  commonly 
chufes  the  higheft  about  it.  It  then  tries  to  hide 
itfelf  behind  the  trunk,  fo  that  the  (hooter  may 
not  fee  it,  and  though  he  goes  ever  fo  fafl  round 
the  tree,  yet  the  fquirrel  changes  its  place  as 
quickly,  if  not  quicker  ; if  two  boughs  bend  to- 
wards each  other,  the  fquirrel  lies  in  the  middle 
of  them,  and  preffes  itfelf  foclofe,  that  it  is  hard- 
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ly  vifible.  You  may  then  (hake  the  tree,  throw 
flicks  and  ftones  to  the  place  where  it  lies,  or 
(hoot  at  it,  yet  it  will  never  ftir.  If  three 
branches  join,  it  takes  refuge  between  them,  and 
lies  as  clofe  to  them  as  poffible,  and  then  it  is 
fufficiently  fafe.  Sometimes  it  efcapes  on  a tree, 
where  there  are  old  nefts  of  fquirrels,  or  of  large 
birds : it  flips  into  flieh,  and  cannot  be  got  out, 
either  by  lhooting,  throwing,  or  any  thing  elfe  ; 
for  the  grey  fquirrels  feldom  leap  from  one  tree 
to  another,  except  extreme  danger  compels  them. 
They  commonly  rim  diredly  up  the  trees,  and 
down  the  fame  way,  with  their  head  ftraight  for«* 
ward.  Several  of  them  which  I fhot  in  the 
woods  had  great  numbers  of  fleas. 

I have  already  mentioned,  that  thefe  fquir- 
rels are  among  the  animals,  which  at  pfefent  are 
more  plentiful  than  they  formerly  were,  and  that 
the  infinitely  greater  cultivation  of  maize,  which 
is  their  favourite  food,  is  the  caufe  of  their  mul- 
tiplication. However,  it  is  peculiar,  that  in 
fome  years  a greater  number  of  fquirrels  come 
down  from  the  higher  countries  into  Penfylvania , 
and  other  Engliß  colonies.  They  commonly 
come  in  autumn,  and  are  then  very  bufy  in  the 
woods  gathering  nuts  and  acorns,  which  they 
carry  into  hollow  trees  or  their  ftore^holes,  in 
order  to  be  fufficiently  provided  with  food  for 
winter.  They  are  fo  diligent  in  ftoring  up  of 
provifions,  that  though  the  nuts  have  been  ex- 
tremely plentiful  this  year,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a confiderable  quantity  of  them.  The  peo- 
ple here  pretended,  from  their  own  experience, 
to  know,  that  when  the  fquirrels  came  down  in 
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Tuch  numbers  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  winter  enfuing  was  uncommonly  rigor- 
ous and  cold,  and  for  that  reafon  they  always 
look  upon  their  coming  down  as  a fure  fign  of 
fuch  a winter.  Yet  this  does  not  always  prove 
true,  as  I experienced  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1749  : at  that  time  a great  number  of  fquirrels 
came  down  into  the  colonies,  yet  the  winter  was 
very  mild,  and  no  colder  than  common.  But  it 
appeared  that  their  migration  was  occafioned  by 
t ie  fcarcity  of  nuts  and  acorns,  which  happened 
that  year  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  and 
obliged  them  to  come  hither  for  their  food. 
Therefore  they  generally  return  the  next  year  to 
the  place  from  which  they  came. 

Some  people  reckon  fquirrel  fiefh  a great  dainty, 
but  the  generality  make  no  account  of  it.  The 
fkin  is  good  for  little,  yet  fmall  ftraps  are  fome- 
times  made  of  it,  as  it  is  very  tough  : others  ufe 
it  as  a furr  lining,  for  want  of  a better.  Ladies 
fhoes  are  likewife  fometimes  made  of  it. 

The  Rattle-fnake  often  devours  the  fquirrels, 
notwithftanding  all  their  agility.  This  un- 
weildy  creature  is  faid  to  catch  fo  agile  an  one, 
merely  by  fafcination.  I have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  how  it  is  done  : but  fo  many 
credible  people  affured  me  of  the  truth  of  the 
fadt,  and  afferted  that  they  were  prefent,  and 
paid  peculiar  attention  to  it,  that  I am  almoft 
forced  to  believe  their  unanimous  accounts.  The 
fafcination  is  effedted  in  the  following  manner:  the 
fnake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  upon  which 
the  fquirrel  fits;  its  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  little 
animal,  and  from  that  moment  it  cannot  efcape ; 
iL  . it 
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it  begins  a doleful  outcry,  which  is  fo  well 
known,  that  a perfon  paffing  by,  on  hearing  it, 
immediately  knows  that  it  is  charmed  by  a fnake. 
The  fquirrel  runs  up  the  tree  a little  way,  comes 
downwards  again,  then  goes  up,  and  now  comes 
lower  again.  On  that  occafion  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fquirrel  always  goes  down  more 
than  it  goes  up.  The  fnake  ftill  continues  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  with  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  fquir- 
rel, with  which  its  attention  is  fo  entirely  taken 
up,  that  a perfon  accidentally  approaching,  may 
make  a confiderable  noife,  without  the  fnake’s  fo 
much  as  turning  about.  The  fquirrel  as  before- 
mentioned  comes  always  lower,  and  at  laft  leaps 
down  to  the  fnake,  whofe  mouth  is  already  wide 
open  for  its  reception.  The  poor  little  animal 
then  with  a piteous  cry  runs  into  the  fnake’s  jaws, 
and  is  fwallowed  at  once,  if  it  be  not  too  big  1 
but  if  its  fize  will  not  allow  it  to  be  fwallowed 
at  once,  the  fnake  licks  it  feveral  times  with  its 
tongue,  and  by  that  means  makes  it  fit  for  fwal- 
lowing.  Every  thing  elfe  remarkable  at  this  en- 
chantment, I have  defcribed  in  a treatife  inferr- 
ed in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Swedifh  Acade- 
my of  Sciences , in  the  Volume  for  the  year  1753, 
I therefore  am  not  fo  circumftantial  here.  The 
fame  power  of  enchanting  is  afcribed  to  that  kind 
of  fnake,  which  is  commonly  called  the  black 
fnake  in  America , and  it  is  faid  to  catch  and  de- 
vour fquirrels  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for- 
mer *.  ~ 

Bur 

*It  has  been  obferved,that  only  fuch  fquirrels  and  birds  as  have 
their  nefts  near  the  plaee  where  fuch  fnakes  come  to,  make  this 
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But  thefe  little  animals  do  ccnfiderable  da* 
mage  to  the  maize,  not  only  whilft  it  is  upon  the 
ftalk,  as  I have  before  obferved,  but  even  when 
it  is  brought  home  into  the  barns  : for  if  they 
can  come  at  it  without  any  obftacle,  they  can  in 
a few  nights  bring  a whole  bufhel  away  into  their 
lurking  holes.  The  government,  in  moil  of  the 
North  American  colonies,  has  therefore  been  o- 
bliged  to  offer  a certain  premium  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  common  treafury,  for  the  head  of  a fquirrel.  It 
feems  inconceivable  what  a fum  of  money  has 
been  paid  for  grey  and  black  fquirrels  .ueads,  in 
the  province  of  Penfylvania  only,  from  the  firft  of 
"January  1749,  to  \hzfirHoi  January  1750;  for  when 
the  deputies  from  the  feveral  dirtritrts  of  the  pro- 
vince met,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  each  of  them  complained  that 
their  treafuries  were  exhaufted  by  paying  fo  much 
for  fquirrels ; for  at  that  time  the  law  had  ap- 
pointed a reward  of  three  pence  for  each  fquir- 
rel’s  head.  So  far  extended  the  vengeance  taken 
upon  thefe  little  creatures,  i.  e.  upon  the  grey 
and  black  fquirrels.  It  was  found,  by  carting  up 
accounts,  that  in  that  one  year  eight  thoufand 
pounds  of  Penfylvania  currency  had  been  expend- 
ed in  paying  thefe  rewards  : this  I was  affured  of 

pitiful  noife,  and  are  fo  bufy  in  running  up  and  down  the  tree  and 
the  neighbouring  branches,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  fnake  from  their  brood,  and  often  they  come  fo  very  near  ia 
order  to  fly  away  again,  that  being  within  reach  of  the  fnakes,  they 
are  at  laft  bit,  poiioned,  and  devoured  ; and  this  will,  I believe, 
perfe&ly  account  for  the  powers  of  fafcinating  birds  and  fmall 
creatures  in  the  fnakes.  F„ 

by 
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by  a man  who  had  looked  over  the  accounts  him- 
felf. 

Many  people,  efpecially  young  men,  left  all 
other  employment,  and  went  into  the  woods  to 
fhoot  fquirrels  ; but  the  government,  having  ex- 
perienced how  much  three  pence  per  head  took 
out  of  the  treafury,  fettled  half  that  fum  upon 
each  fquirrel’s  head. 

Flying  Squirrels  are  a peculiar  kind, 
which  feem  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  which  in- 
habit Finland , and  which  Dr.  Linnceus , in  his 
Fauna  Svecica , N°  38,  calls  Sciurus  volans . The 
American  flying  fquirrel  at  the  utmoft  is  only  a 
variety  of  that  which  we  have  in  Finland . Catef- 
by , in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Carolina , Vol.  2,  p. 
76,  77,  has  defcribed  it,  and  tab.  76,  77,  drawn 
it  after  life.  He  likewife  calls  it  Sciurus  volans. 
Edwards  in  his  Natural  Hifiory  of  Birds  repre- 
fents  it,  t.  1 91.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
woods,  but  not  very  frequently.  They  are  fcarce 
ever  feen  in  the  day-time,  unlefs  they  are  forced 
out  by  men  who  have  difcovered  their  nefts  : for 
they  fleep  in  the  day-time,  but  as  foon  as  it  grows 
dark,  they  come  out  and  run  about  almoft  all 
night.  They  live  in  hollow  trees,  and  by  cut- 
ting one  down,  feven  or  more  flying  fquirrels  are 
frequently  found  in  it.  By  the  additional  fkin 
with  which  Providence  has  provided  them  on 
both  fldes,  they  can  fly  from  one  tree  to  another. 
They  expand  their  fkins  like  wings,  and  contradfc 
them  again  as  foon  as  they  can  get  hold  of  the 
oppofite  tree.  Some  people  fay  that  they  fly  in 
a horizontal’ line  ; but  others  aflferted  that  they 
firft  went  a little  downwards,  and  then  rofe  up 
4 again, 
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again,  when  they  approached  the  tree  to  which 
they  would  fly  : they  cannot  fly  further  than  four 
or  five  fathoms.  Among  all  the  fquirrels  in  this 
country,  thefe  are  the  mo  ft  eafily  tamed.  The 
hoys  carry  them  to  fchool,  or  wherever  they  go* 
without  their  ever  attempting  to  efcape  : if  even 
they  put  their  fquirrel  afide,  it  leaps  upon  them 
again  immediately,  creeps  either  into  their  bo- 
fom,  or  their  fleeve,  or  any  fold  of  the  clothes, 
and  lies  down  to  fleep:  its  food  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  grey  fquirrel. 

There  is  a fmall  fpecies  of  fquirrels  abound- 
ing in  the  woods,  which  the  Englißi  call  ground 
Squirrels . Catefiy  has  defcribed  and  drawn  them 
from  life,  in  the  2d  Vol.  of  his  Natural  Hißory 
of  Carolina,  p.  75,  tab.  75,  and  Edwards  in  his 
Natural  Hißory  of  Birds , t.  18 1.*  He  and  Dr. 
Linnaeus  call  it  Sciurus  firiatus , or  the  freaked 
Squirrel . Thefe  do  not  properly  live  in  trees,  as 
others  of  this  genus,  but  dig  holes  in  the  ground 
(much  in  the  fame  manner  as  rabbets)  in  which 
they  live,  and  whither  they  take  refuge  when 
they  perceive  any  danger.  Their  holes  go  deep, 
and  commonly  further  inwards  divide  into  many 
branches.  They  are  alfo  cunning  enough  to 
make  fometimes  an  opening  or  hole  to  the  furface 

* As  Cateßy  and  Edwards  have  both  reprefented  the  flying  Squir- 
rel m a fitting  attitude,  I have  given  here,  plate  I.  a figure  of  one 
with  the  expanded  membrane,  and  joined  to  it  on  the  fame  plate, 
a more  accurate  figure  of  the  ground  Squirrel . 

It  is  not  yet  made  out  with  certainty,  whether  the  American 
flying  fquirrel,  and  that  found  in  Finland , and  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia , be  the  fame  animal.  The  American  kind  has  a fiat 
pennated  tail,  but  the  European  kind  a round  one,  which  affords  a 
very  diftinguilhing  charaäer.  F. 

of 
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of  the  ground  from  one  of  thefe  branches.  The 
advantage  they  have  from  hence,  is,  that  when 
they  ftroll  about  for  food,  and  the  hole  is  ftopt  up 
through  which  they  went  out,  they  may  not  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  be  caught,  but  prefently  find 
the  other  hole,  into  which  they  may  retreat : but 
in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees, 
or  fome  time  after,  it  is  diverfion  to  fee  the  con- 
firmation they  are  fometimes  in  when  purfued ; 
for  their  holes  being  eafily  covered  with  the  great 
fall  of  leaves,  or  by  the  wind,  they  have  a great 
deal  to  do,  to  find  them  on  a fudden  : they  then 
run  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  they  had  loft 
their  way  : they  feem  to  know  the  places  where 
they  have  made  their  fubterraneous  walks,  but 
cannot  conceive  where  the  entrances  are.  If  they 
be  then  purfued,  and  one  claps  his  hands,  they 
know  no  other  refuge  than  that  of  climbing  up- 
on a tree ; for  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  thefe  fquir- 
rels  always  live  under  ground,  and  never  climb 
upon  trees  unlefs  purfued,  and  unable  in  the  hur- 
ry to  find  their  holes.  This  kind  of  fquirrels  is 
much  more  numerous  in  Penfyhania , than  in 
any  other  province  of  North  America  through 
which  I have  travelled.  Its  length  is  commonly 
fix  inches,  without  the  curved  tail  *,  and  it  is  ve- 
ry narrow.  The  fkin  is  ferruginous,  or  of  a 
reddhh  brown,  and  marked  with  five  black  ftreaks, 
one  of  which  runs  along  the  back,  and  two  on 
each  fide.  Their  food  confifts  of  all  forts  of 
corn,  as  rye,  barley,  wheat,  maize,  and  of 
acorns,  nuts,  &c.  They  gather  their  winter 
provifions  in  autumn,  like  the  common  grey 
fquirrels,  and  keep  them  in  their  holes  under 

ground. 
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ground*  If  they  get  into  a granary,  they  do  as 
much  mifchief  as  mice  and  rats.  It  has  often 
been  obferved  that  if,  after  eating  rye,  they  come 
to  fome  wheat,  they  throw  up  the  former,  which 
they  do  not  like  fo  well  as  the  wheat,  in  order  to 
fill  their  belly  with  the  latter.  When  the  maize 
is  reaped  in  the  fields,  they  are  very  bufy  in  bit- 
ing off  the  ears,  and  filling  the  pouches  in  their 
mouth  with  corn,  fo  that  their  cheeks  are  quite 
blown  up.  With  this  booty  they  haften  into  the 
holes  which  they  have  made  in  the  ground. 

As  a Swede  was  making  a mill-dyke,  pretty 
late  in  autumn,  he  employed  for  that  purpofe 
the  foil  of  a neighbouring  hill,  and  met  with  a 
hole  on  a fubterraneous  walk  belonging  to 
thefe  fquirrels  : he  followed  it  for  fome  time,  and 
difcovered  a walk  on  one  fide  like  a branch,  part- 
ing from  the  chief  ftem  : it  was  near  two  feet 
long,  and  at  its  end  was  a quantity  of  choice 
acorns  of  the  white  oak,  which  the  little  careful 
animal  had  ftored  up  for  winter.  Soon  after  he 
found  another  walk  on  the  fide  like  the  former, 
but  containing  a fine  ftore  of  maize  : the  next 
had  hiccory  nuts,  and  the  laft  and  moft  hidden 
one  contained  fome  excellent  chefnuts,  which 
might  have  filled  two  hats. 

In  winter  thefe  fquirrels  are  feldom  feen,  for 
during  that  feafon  they  live  in  their  fubterraneous 
holes,  upon  the  provifions  which  they  have  ftored 
up  there.  However  on  a very  fine  and  clear 
day  they  fometimes  come  out.  They  frequently 
dig  through  the  ground,  into  cellars  in  which 
the  country  people  lay  up  their  apples,  which 
they  partly  eat,  and  partly  fpoil,  fo  that  the  maf- 
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ter  has  little  or  nothing  left.  They  handle  the 
maize  {lores  full  as  roughly  as  the  apples.  But 
the  cats  are  their  great  enemies,  who  devour 
them  and  bring  them  home  to  their  young  ones: 
their  fleffi  is  not  eaten  by  men,  and  their  {kin  is 
not  made  ufe  of. 

Of  all  the  fquirrels  in  the  country,  thefe  are 
the  mod  difficult  to  be  tamed;  for,  though  they 
be  caught  very  young,  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  touch 
them  with  naked  hands,  as  they  bite  very  {harp 
when  one  is  not  aware  of  them.  Many  boys, 
who  had  loft  a deal  of  time  in  trying  to  tame 
thefe  fquirrels,  owned  that  they  knew  of  no  art 
to  make  them  quite  tame ; at  leaft  they  are  never 
fo  far  tamed  as  the  other  fpecies.  In  order  to  do 
any  thing  towards  taming  them,  they  muft  be 
caught  when  they  are  very  fmall.  Some  people 
kept  them  in  that  ftate  in  a cage,  becaufe  they 
looked  very  pretty. 

I shall  take  another  opportunity  of  fpeaking 
of  the  black  and  ferruginous  fquirrels,  which 
likewife  inhabit  this  country. 

Nov.  1 5th.  In  the  morning  I returned  to  Phi- 
ladelphia. Mr.  Cock  told  me  to-day,  and  on  fome 
other  occafions  afterwards,  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  him,  and  which  feemed  greatly  to  con- 
firm a peculiar  fign  of  an  imminent  hurricane. 
He  failed  to  the  Weft  Indies  in  a fmall  yacht,  and 
had  an  old  man  on  board,  who  had  for  a confidera- 
ble  time  failed  in  this  fea.  The  old  man  founding 
the  depth,  called  to  the  mate  to  tell  Mr.  Cock  to 
launch  the  boats  immediately,  and  to  put  a fuf- 
ficient  number  of  men  into  them,  in  [order  to 
tow  the  yacht  during  the  calm,  that  they  might 
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reach  the  ifland  before  them,  as  foon  as  poffible, 
as  within  twenty-four  hours  there  would  be  a 
ftrong  hurricane.  Mr  .Cock  afked  him  what  reafons 
lie  had  to  think  fo,  the  old  man  replied,  that  on 
founding,  he  faw  the  lead  in  the  water  at  a dis- 
tance of  many  fathoms  more  than  he  had  feen  it 
before ; and  that  therefore  the  water  was  become 
clear  all  of  a fudden,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
certain  fign  of  an  impending  hurricane  in  the  fea. 
Mr.  Cock  likewife  faw  the  exceffive  clearnefs  of 
the  water.  He  therefore  gave  immediate  orders 
for  launching  the  boat,  and  towing  the  vacht,  fo 
that  they  arrived  before  night  in  a fafe  harbour. 
But  before  they  had  quite  reached  it  the  waves 
began  to  rife  more  and  more,  and  the  water  was 
as  it  were  boiling,  though  no  wind  was  percep- 
tible. In  the  enfuing  night  the  hurricane  came 
on,  and  raged  with  fuch  violence,  that  not  only 
many  (hips  were  loft,  and  the  roofs  were  torn  off 
from  the  houfes,  but  even  Mr.  Cock’s  yacht  and 
other  fhips,  though  they  were  in  fafe  harbours, 
were  by  the  wind,  and  the  violence  of  the  fea, 
wafhed  fo  far  on  fhore,  that  feveral  weeks 
clapled  before  they  could  be  got  off. 

An  old  Dutch  fkipper  faid,  that  he  had  once 
caught  a dogfilh  in  the  bay  of  New  York , which 
being  cut  open,  had  a quantity  of  eels  in  his  da- 
rnach. 

Nov.  1 8th.  Mr.  Bartram  fhewed  me  an 
earthen  pot,  which  had  been  found  in  a place 
where  the  Indians  formerly  lived.  He,  who  firft 
dug  it  out,  kept  greafe  and  fat  in  it  to  fmear  his 
ftioes,  boots,  and  all  forts  of  leather  with  : Mr. 
Bartram  bought  the  pot  of  that  man;  it  was  yet 

entire 
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entire  and  not  damaged  : 1 could  perceive  no 
glaze  or  colour  upon  it,  but  on  the  outfide  it  was 
very  much  ornamented,  and  upon  the  whole  well 
made.  Mr.  Bar  tram  (lie  wed  me  feveral  pieces 
of  broken  earthen  veffels  which  the  Indians  for- 
merly made  ufe  of.  It  plainly  appeared  in  all 
thefe  that  they  were  not  made  of  mere  clay;  but 
that  different  materials  had  been  mixed  with  it, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  places  where  they 
were  made.  Thofe  Indians , for  example,  who 
lived  near  the  fea-fhore,  pounded  the  fhells  of 
fnails  and  mufcles,  and  mixed  them  with  the 
clay.  Others  who  lived  further  up  in  the  coun- 
try, where  mountain  cryftals  could  be  found, 
pounded  them  and  mixed  them  with  their  clay; 
but  how  they  proceeded  in  making  the  veffels, 
is  entirely  unknown  : it  was  plain  that  they  did 
not  burn  them  much,  for  they  were  fo  foft  that 
they  might  be  cut  in  pieces  with  a knife : 
the  workmänlhip  however  feems  to  have  been 
very  goöd ; for  at  prefent  they  find  whole  vef- 
fels or  pieces  in  the  ground,  which  are  not  da- 
maged at  all,  though  they  have  lain  in  the  ground 
above  a century.  Before  the  Europeans  fettled  in 
North  America , the  Indians  had  no  other  veffels 
to  boil  their  meat  in,  than  thefe  earthen  pots  of 
their  own  making:  but  fince  their  arrival,  they 
have  always  bought  pots,  kettles,  and  other  ne~ 
ceffary  veffels,  of  the  Europeans , and  take  no 
longer  the  pains  of  making  fame,  by  which 
means  this  art  is  entirely  loft  among  them.  Such 
veffels  of  their  own  conftrudion  are  therefore  a 
great  rarity  even  among  the  Indians.  I have  feen 
fuch  old  pots  and  pieces  of  them,  confiding  of  a 
Vol.  I.  S kind 
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kind  of  Serpentine ft  one , or  Linnaeus  s Talcum , Sy  ft® 
nat.  3.  p.  52. 

Mr.  Bartram  likewife  fhewed  me  little  pieces 
of  a black  ftate,  which  is  plentifully  found  in  fome 
parts  of  the  river  Skullkill.  There  are  pieces  to 
he  found,  which  are  four  feet  and  above  fquare  : 
the  colour  and  configuration  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
Table flate  fSchiftus  tabularis  Linn  ft  Syft.  nat.  3. 
p.  37.  except  that  this  is  a little  thicker.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  thereabouts  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Skullkill)  cover  their  roofs 
with  it ; Mr.  Bartram  allured  me,  that  he  had 
feen  a whole  roof  compofed  of  four  fuch  Dates. 
The  rays  of  the  fun,  heat,  cold,  and  rain  do  not 
adi  upon  the  Done. 

Mr.  Bartra?n  further  related,  that  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  country,  caves  or  holes  were  to  be 
met  with,  going  deep  into  the  mountains  : he 
had  been  in  feveral  of  them  and  had  often  found  a 
number  of  Stalactites,  Linnaeus's  Stalactites  ftilla - 
tit ius.  Syft.  nat.  3.  p.  183.  of  different  dimen- 
sions at  the  top;  they  differed  in  colour,  but  the 
greateft  curiofity  was,  that  in  fome  of  the  caves 
Mr.  Bartram  had  found  Stalactites , whofe  out- 
ward fide  was  as  it  were  wreathed  from  top  to 
bottom  ; he  had  lent  fome  pieces  of  it  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  none  at  prefent. 

Nov . 20th.  This  morning  I fet  out  in  com- 
pany of  a friend,  on  a journey  to  Rbccoon  in  New 
ft  er  fey,  where  many  Swedes  live,  who  have  their 
own  church.  We  had  three  miles  to  go  before 
we  came  to  the  ferry  which  was  to  bring  us  over 
the  Delaware . The  country  here  was  very  low 
in  fome  places : the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the 

river 
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river  were  overflowed  at  every  high  water  or 
flowing  of  the  tide,  and  at  the  ebbing  they  were 
left  dry  again.  However  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  hereabouts  made  ufe  of  this  plain  : for 
that  purpofe  they  had  in  feveral  places  thrown 
up  walls  or  dykes  of  earth  towards  the  river,  to 
prevent  its  overflowing  the  plains,  which  they 
made  ufe  of  as  meadows.  On  them  the  Water- 
beeches  (Platanus  accident alis  Linn,)  were  planted 
in  great  numbers  on  both  fides  the  road,  quite 
clofe  together  : thefe  in  fummer  afford  a plea- 
fan  t fhade,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and 
lize  of  their  leaves,  and  make  the  road  extremely 
delightful,  as  it  refembles  a fine  fhady  walk.  The 
Delaware  has  nearly  the  fame  breadth  here,  which 
it  has  near  Philadelphia . Near  the  place  where 
the  ferry  is  to  be  met  with,  feveral  pretty 
houfes  were  built  on  both  fides,  where  travellers 
might  get  all  kinds  of  refreshment.  O21  our  jour- 
ney from  Penfylvania  to  New  Jerfey,  we  were 
brought  over  the  Delaware  in  a ferry  belonging 
to  the  P enfylvania-men ; but  on  our  return  we 
were  obliged  to  take  the  ferry  belonging  to  the 
New  Jerfey  fide.  As  foon  as  we  had  crofled  the 
river,  we  were  in  a different  province 3 for  the  De- 
laware makes  the  divifion  between  Penfylvania 
and  New  Jerfey , fo  that  every  thing  to  the  weft 
of  it  belongs  to  the  former,  and  all  to  the  eaft,  to 
the  latter  province.  Both  thefe  provinces  have 
in  mo  ft  things  different  laws,  and  their  peculiar 
coin. 

W e now  purfued  our  journey  further,  and 
foon  obferved  that  the  country  on  this  fide  ap- 
peared very  different  from  that  on  the  other;  for 
in  Penfylvania  the  ground  con  lifts  of  more  clay 
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and  black  mould,  and  is  very  fertile ; but  in  New 
[ 'Jerfey  it  is  more  Tandy  and  very  poor,  fo  that  the 
horfes  went  very  deep  in  fand  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  road.  Near  the  place  where  we  were  brought 
over,  and  a little  way  along  the  fhore,  was  a thick 
fir  wood  : the  trees  were  not  very  high,  but  in 
their  greateft  vigour ; between  them  appeared  now 
and  then  a low  bufh  of  oak.  But  after  travelling 
about  three  Englifh  miles,  the  fir  wood  ended, 
and  we  faw  no  more  trees  of  this  kind  till  we 
came  to  the  church  in  Raccoon.  In  all  the  parts  of 
Penfylvania  where  I have  been,  I have  found  few 
fir  woods ; on  the  other  hand,  they  are  abundant 
in  New  Jerfey , and  efpecially  in  the  lower  part 
of  that  province.  We  afterwards  found  all  the 
day  long  no  other  trees,  than  fuch  as  have  deci- 
duous leaves;  mod  of  thefe  were  oaks  of  differ- 
ent forts,  and  of  confiderable  height,  but  they 
flood  every  where  far  enough  afunder  to  admit 
a chaife  to  pafs  through  the  wood  without  any 
inconvenience,  there  being  feldom  any  fhrubs  or 
underwood  between  the  trees,  to  obflrudt  the 
way.  In  feveral  places  flowed  a fmall  rivulet. 
The  country  was  commonly  plain,  but  fome- 
times  formed  a few  hills  with  an  eafy  declivity, 
though  no  high  mountains  appeared,  and  in  a few 
places  we  found  fome  fmall  ftones  not  bigger  than 
a fift.  Single  farm  houfes  were  flattered  in  the 
country,  and  in  one  place  only  was  a fmall  vil- 
lage : the  country  was  yet  more  covered  with 
forefts  than  cultivated,  and  we  were  for  the 
greateft  part  always  in  a wood. 

This  day  and  the  next  we  pafied  feveral  Kills , 
or  fmall  rivulets,  which  flowed  out  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  Delaware  with  no  great  defcent  nor 
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rapidity.  When  the  tide  came  up  in  the  Dela- 
ware, it  likewife  rofe  in  fome  of  thefe  rivulets  a 
good  way;  formerly  they  muft  have  fpread  to  a 
confiderable  breadth  by  the  flowing  of  the  tide, 
but  at  prefen t there  were  meadows  on  their 
banks,  formed  by  throwing  up  ftrong  dykes  as 
clofe  as  pofiible  to  the  water,  to  keep  it  from 
overflowing.  Such  dykes  were  made  along  all 
rivers  here  to  confine  their  water  : therefore  when 
the  tide  was  higheft,  the  water  in  the  rivers  was 
much  higher  than  the  meadows:  in  the  dykes 
were  gates  through  which  the  water  can  be 
drawn  from,  or  led  into  the  meadows ; they  were 
fometimes  placed  on  the  outward  fide  of  the  wall, 
fo  that  the  water  in  the  meadows  forced  it  open, 
but  the  river  water  (hut  it. 

In  the  evening  we  came  into  the  houfe  of  a 
Swede,  called  Peter  Rambo,  and  we  ft  aid  the 
night  at  his  houfe. 

The  pines  which  we  had  feen  to-day,  and 
which  I have  mentioned  before,  were  of  that 
kind  which  has  double  leaves  and  oblong  cones, 
covered  with  aculeated  fcales.  The  Englißo  to 
diftinguifli  it  call  it  the  "Jerfey  Pine : commonly 
there  were  only  two  fpines  or  leaves  in  one 
fafcicle,  as  in  our  common  Swedifh  pines,  but 
fometimes  three;  the  cones  had  long  fpines  fo  that 
they  were  difficult  to  be  touched.  Thefe  pines 
look  at  a diftance  wholly  like  the  Swedifl) 
ones,  fo  that  if  the  cones  were  not  regarded,  they 
might  eafily  be  taken  for  the  fame  fpecies.  Of 
thefe  pines  they  make  a great  quantity  of  tar,  of 
which  I fhall  fpeak  in  the  fequel ; but  as  mo  ft  of 
them  are  but  final  1,  they  are  good  for  nothing 
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elfe  ; for  if  they  be  employed  as  polls,  or  poles  in 
the  ground,  they  are  in  a Ihort  time  rendered 
ufelefs  by  rotting:  as  foon  as  they  are  cut  down 
the  worms  are  very  greedy  of  them ; they  foon 
eat  through  the  wood,  and  only  a few  weeks  af- 
ter it  is  cut  down ; however  it  is  made  ufe  of  as 
fuel,  where  no  other  wood  is  to  be  got,  in  feve- 
ral  places  they  make  charcoal  of  it,  as  1 intend 
to  mention  in  the  fequeh  There  is  another  thing 
which  deferves  notice,  in  regard  to  thefe  trees, 
and  which  feveral  people  befides  myfelf  have  ex- 
perienced. In  the  great  heat  of  the  fummer,  the 
cattle  like  to  Hand  in  the  lhade  of  thefe  trees, 
preferably  to  that  of  the  oak,  hiccory,  walnut, 
water-beech,  and  other  trees  of  this  kind,  whofe 
foliage  is  very  thick;  and  when  the  cattle  find 
the  latter  with  the  former,  they  always,  choofe 
to  Hand  under  the  firs  and  pines,  though  the 
other  trees  with  annual  deciduous  leaves  could 
afford  a better  (hade  : and  if  there  be  but  a fingle 
pine  in  a wood,  as  many  cattle  from  the  herd  as 
can  {land  under  it,  throng  to  it.  Some  people 
would  infer  from  hence,  that  the  refinous  exha- 
lations of  thefe  trees,  were  beneficial  to  the  cat- 
tle, and  which  made  them  more  inclined  to  be 
near  firs  and  pines,  than  any  other  trees. 

The  Spoon  tree,  which  never  grows  to  a great 
height,  we  faw  this  day  in  feveral  places.  The 
Swedes  here  have  called  it  thus,  becaufe  the  In- 
dians, who  formely  lived  in  thefe  provinces,  ufed 
to  make  their  fpoons  and  trowels  of  the  wood  of 
this  tree.  In  my  cabinet  of  natural  curiofities, 
I have  a fpoon  made  of  this  wood  by  an  Indian , 
who  has  killed  many  flags  and  other  animals  on 
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the  very  fpot  where  Philadelphia  afterwards  was 
built ; for  in  his  time  that  fpot  was  yet  covered 
with  trees  and  fhrubs.  The  Eng/iß)  call  this  tree  a 
Laurely  becaufe  its  leaves  referable  thofe  of  the 
Laurocerafus.  Dr.  Linnaus , conformable  to  the 
peculiar  friendfhip  and  goodnefs  which  he  has 
always  honoured  me  with,  has  been  pleafed  to 
call  this  tree,  Kalmia  foliis  ovatisj  corymbis  ter- 
minal ibus9  or  Kalmia  latifolia . It  fucceeds  bed 
on  the  fide  of  hills,  efpecially  on  the  north  fide, 
where  a brook  paffes  by;  therefore  on  meeting  with 
fome  deep  places  (on  hills)  towards  a brook,  or 
with  a fteep  fide  of  a hill  towards  a marfli,  you 
are  fure  to  find  the  Kalmia . But  it  frequently 
ftands  mixed  among  beech  trees.  The  higher 
the  Kalmias  (land  on  the  north  fide  of  a moun- 
tain the  lefs  they  grow : I have  feen  them  not 
only  in  Penfylvania  and  New  Jerfey , but  even  in 
New  York , but  there  they  are  more  fcarce  : I 
never  found  them  beyond  the  forty-fecond  deg. 
of  north  lat.  though  I took  ever  fo  great  care  to 
look  for  them  : they  have  the  quality  of  preferv- 
ing  their  fine  green  leaves  throughout  winter, 
fo  that  when  all  other  trees  have  loft  their  orna- 
ments, and  ftand  quite  naked,  thefe  chear  the  woods 
with  their  green  foliage.  About  the  month  of  May 
they  begin  to  flower  in  thefe  parts,  and  then 
their  beauty  rivals  that  of  . m oft  of  the  known 
trees  in  nature : the  flowers  are  innumerable, 
and  fit  in  great  bunches.  Before  they  open  they 
have  a fine  red  colour,  but  as  they  are  expanded 
the  fun  bleaches  them,  fo  that  fome  are  quite 
white;  many  preferve  the  colour  of  rofes.  Their 
fhape  is  Angular,  for  they  referable  a crater  of 
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the  ancients : their  fcent  however  is  none  of  the 
mo  ft  agreeable.  In  fome  places  it  was  cu  {terna- 
ry to  adorn  the  churches  on  Chriftmas-day  or  New-« 
ycarVday  with  the  fine  branches  of  this  tree, 
which  are  then  thick  covered  with  leaves. 

But  thefe  trees  are  known  for  another  remarks 
able  quality ; their  leaves  are  poifon  to  fome  ani- 
mals, and  food  for  others  : experience  has  taught 
the  people  that  when  fheep  eat  of  thefe  leaves, 
they  either  die  immediately,  or  fall  very  fick,  and 
recover  with  great  difficulty.  The  young  and 
more  tender  fheep  are  killed  by  a final!  portion, 
but  the  elder  ones  can  bear  a ftronger  dofe.  Yet 
this  food  will  likewife  prove  mortal  to  them,  if 
they  take  too  much  of  it : the  fame  noxious  ef- 
fect it  fhews  in  regard  to  calves  which  eat  too 
much  of  the  leaves : they  either  die,  or  do  not 
recover  eafily.  I can  remember,  that  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  1748,  fome  calves  eat  of  the 
leaves,  but  fell  very  fick,  fwelled,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  could  hardly  ftand,  however  they 
were  cured  by  giving  them  gunpowder  and  other 
medicines : the  fheep  are  moft  expofed  to  be 
tempted  by  thefe  leaves  in  winter  ; for,  after  hav- 
ing been  kept  in  ftables  for  fome  months,  they 
are  greedy  of  all  greens,  efpecially  if  the  fnow 
ftill  lies  upon  the  fields,  and  therefore  the  green 
but  poifon ous  leaves  of  the  Kalmia  are  to  them 
very  tempting.  Horfes,  oxen,  and  cows,  which 
have  eaten  them,  have  likewife  been  very  ill  af- 
ter the  meal,  and  though  none  of  them  ever  died 
of  eating  thefe  leaves,  yet  moft  people  believed, 
that  if  they  took  too  great  a portion  of  them, 
death  would  certainly  be  the  refult.  For  it  has 
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been  obferved  that  when  thefe  animals  only  eat 
fmall  quantities,  yet  they  fuffer  great  pains.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  leaves  of  the  Kalmia  are  the 
food  of  flags,  when  the  fnow  covers  the  ground, 
and  hides  all  other  provifions  from  them.  There- 
fore, if  they  be  fliot  in  winter,  their  bowels  are 
found  filled  with  thefe  leaves ; and  it  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, that  if  thofe  bowels  are  given  to 
dogs,  they  become  quite  ftupid  and  as  it  were 
drunk,  and  often  fall  fo  lick,  that  they  feem  to  be 
atthepointof  death ; butthe people,  who  haveeatr 
en  the  venifon,  have  not  felt  the  leaft  indifpofition. 
The  leaves  of  the  Kalmia  are  likewife  the  winter 
food  of  thofe  birds,  which  the  Swedes  in  North 
America  call  Hazel-hens , and  which  flay  here  all 
winter,  for  when  they  are  killed,  their  crop  is 
found  quite  filled  with  them. 

The  wood  of  the  Kalmia  is  very  hard,  and  fome 
people  on  that  account  make  the  axis  of  their 
pullies  of  it.  Weavers  fhuttles  are  chiefly  made 
of  it,  and  the  weavers  are  of  opinion,  that  no 
wood  in  this  country  is  better  for  this  purpofe ; 
for  it  is  compact,  may  be  made  very  fmooth,  and 
does  not  eafily  crack,  or  burft.  The  joiners  and 
turners  here  employ  it  in  making  all  kinds  of 
work,  which  requires  the  beft  wood ; they  chief- 
ly ufe  the  root  becaufe  it  is  quite  yellow  ; the 
wood  has  a very  fuitable  hardnefs  and  finenefs, 
and  from  the  center,  fpreads  as  it  were  fmall  rays, 
which  are  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  Kalmia  are  thrown  into 
the  fire,  they  make  a crackling  like  fait.  The 
chimney-fweepers  make  brooms  in  winter  of  the 
branches  with  the  leaves  on  them,  fmee  they 
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cannot  get  others  in  that  feafon.  In  the  fummer 
of  the  year  1750,  a certain  kind  of  worms  de- 
voured the  leaves  of  almoft  all  the  trees  in  Pen- 
fylvania ; yet  they  did  not  venture  to  attack  the 
leaves  of  the  Kalmia.  Some  people  afferted,  that 
when  a fire  happened  in  the  woods,  it  never 
went  further,  as  foon  as  it  came  to  the  Kalmias, 
or  Spoon  trees . 

Nov.  2 1 ft.  The  Swedes  and  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  country  plant  great  quantities  of 
maize,  both  for  themfelves  and  for  their  cattle. 
It  was  afferted  that  it  is  the  beft  food  for  hogs, 
becaufe  it  makes  them  very  fat,  and  gives  their 
flefh  an  agreeable  flavour,  preferable  to  all  other 
meat.  1 have  given  in  two  differtations  upon 
this  kind  of  corn  to  the  Swedijh  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences , which  Hand  in  their  Memoirs  for  1751 
and  1752. 

The  wheels  of  the  carts  which  are  here  made 
ufe  of,  are  compofed  of  two  different  kinds  of 
WGod.  The  felloes  were  made  of  what  is  called 
the  Spanißo  oak,  and  the  fpokes  of  the  white 
oak. 

The  Sajfafras  tree  grows  every  wherein  this 
place.  I have  already  obferved  feveral  particulars 
in  regard  to  it,  and  intend  to  add  a few  more 
here.  On  throwing  fome  of  the  wood  into  the 
fire,  it  caufes  a crackling  as  fait  does.  The  wood 
is  made  ufe  of  for  pofts  belonging  to  the  enclo- 
fures,  for  it  is  faid  to  laft  a long  time  in  the 
ground  : but  it  is  likewife  faid,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  kind  of  wood,  which  is  more  attack- 
ed by  worms  than  this,  when  it  is  expofed  to  the 
air  without  cover  > and  that  in  a fliort  time  it  is 
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quite  worm-eaten  through  and  through.  The 
Swedes  related,  that  the  Indians , who  formerly  in- 
habited thefe  parts,  made  bowls  of  it.  On  cut- 
ting fome  part  of  the  faffafras  tree,  or  its  fihoots, 
and  holding  it  to  the  nofe,  it  has  a ftrong  but 
pleafant  fmell.  Some  people  peel  the  root,  and 
boil  the  peel  with  the  beer  which  they  are  brew- 
ing, becaufe  they  believe  it  wholefome.  For  the 
fime  reafon,  the  peel  is  put  into  brandy,  ei- 
ther whihl  it  is  diftilling,  or  after  it  is  made. 

An  old  Swede  remembered  that  his  mother 
cured  many  people  of  the  dropfy,  by  a decodion 
of  the  root  of  faffafras  in  water,  drank  every 
morning  : but  file  ufed,  at  the  fame  time,  to  cup 
the  patient  on  the  feet.  The  old  man  afilired 
me,  he  had  often  feen  people  cured  by  this  means, 
who  had  been  brought  to  his  mother  wrapped  up 
in  (beets. 

When  a part  of  a wood  is  deftined  for  culti- 
vation, the  faffafras  trees  are  commonly  left  upon 
it,  becaufe  they  have  a very  thick  foliage,  and 
afford  a cool  fiiade  to  the  cattle,  during  the  great 
heats.  Several  of  the  Swedes  wafh  and  fcour 
the  veffels,  in  which  they  intend  to  keep  cyder, 
beer,  or  brandy,  with  water  in  which  the  faffafras 
root  or  its  peel  has  been  boiled ; which  they  think 
renders  all  thofe  liquors  more  wholefome.  Some 
people  get  their  bedpofts  made  of  faffafras  wood, 
in  order  to  expel  the  bugs ; for  its  ftrong  fcent  it 
is  faid  prevents  thofe  vermin  from  fettling  in 
them.  For  two  or  three  years  together  this  has 
the  deft  red  effed ; or  about  as  long  as  the  wood 
keeps  its  ftrong  aromatic  fmell ; but  after  that 
time  it  has  been  obferved  to  lofe  its  effed.  A 
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joiner  (hewed  me  a bed , which  he  had  made  for  him- 
felf,  the  polls  of  which  were  of  faflafras  wood, 
but  as  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  there  were 
ib  many  bugs  in  it,  that  it  feemed  likely,  they 
would  not  let  him  fleep  peaceably.  Some  Eng- 
liftmen  related,  that  fomeyears  ao-o  it  had  been  cufto- 
mary  in  London  to  drink  a kind  of  tea  of  the  flowers 
of  faflafras,  becaufe  it  was  looked  upon  as  very 
falutary ; but  upon  recollecting  that  the  fame  po- 
tion was  much  ufed  againft  the  venereal  difeafe, 
it  was  foon  left  off,  left  thofe  that  ufed  it,  fhould 
be  looked  upon  as  infedted  with  that  difeafe.  In 
Fenfylvania  fome  people  put  chips  of  faflafras  in- 
to their  chefts,  where  they  keep  all  forts  of 
woollen  fluffs,  in  order  to  expel  the  moths  (or 
Larvce,  or  caterpillars  of  moths  or  tinies)  which 
commonly  fettle  in  them  in  fummer.  The  root 
keeps  its  fmell  for  a long  while  : I have  feen  one 
which  had  lain  five  or  fix  years  in  the  drawer  of 
a table,  and  ftiil  preferved  the  ftrength  of  its 
fcent, 

A Swede,  named  Rambo , related  that  the  In- 
dians formerly  dyed  all  forts  of  leather  red  with 
the  bark  of  the  chefhut  oak. 

Nov . 22d.  Aqke  Helm  was  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  Swedes  in  this  place,  and  his 
father  came  over  into  this  country  along  with  the 
Swedift  governor  Prince  *,  he  was  upwards  of  fe- 
venty  years  of  age.  This  old  man  told  us,  that 
in  his  youth  there  was  grafs  in  the  woods,  which 
grew  very  dole,  and  was  every  where  two  feet 
high  ; hut  that  it  was  fo  much  leflfened  at  pre- 
fen t,  that  the  cattle  hardly  find  food  enough,  and 
that  therefore  four  cows  now  give  no  more  milk 
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than  one  at  that  time  ; but  the  caufes  of  this  alte- 
ration are  eafy  to  find.  In  the  younger  years  of 
old  Helm,  the  country  was  little  inhabited,  and 
hardly  the  tenth  part  of  the  cattle  kept  which  is 
at  prelent ; a cow  had  therefore  as  much  food  at 
that  time,  as  ten  now  have.  Further,  moft 
kinds  of  grafs  here  are  annual,  and  do  not  for  fe- 
veral  years  together  {hoot  up  from  the  fame  root, 
as  our  Swedifh  grades : they  muft  fow  themfelves 
every  year,  becaufe  the  laft  year’s  plant  dies  away 
every  autumn.  The  great  numbers  of  cattle  hin- 
der this  fowing,  as  the  grafs  is  eaten  before  it  can 
produce  flowers  and  fruit.  We  need  not  there- 
fore wonder  that  the  grafs  is  fo  thin  on  fields, 
hills,  andpaftures  in  thefe  provinces*  This  is 
likewife  the  reafon  why  travellers  in  New  Jerfey , 
Penfyh/znia,  and  Maryland , find  many  difficul- 
ties, efpecially  in  winter,  to  get  forwards  with 
their  own  horfes,  for  the  grafs  in  thefe  provinces 
is  not  very  abundant,  becaufe  the  cattle  eat  it  be- 
fore it  can  bring  feeds  : but  more  to  the  north, 
as  in  Canada , are  a diffident  quantity  of  peren- 
nial grafles  ; fo  wifely  has  the  Creator  regu- 
lated every  thing,  The  cold  parts  of  the  earth, 
naturally  bring  forth  a more  durable  grafs, 
becaufe  the  inhabitants  want  more  hay  to  feed 
their  cattle  with,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  winter.  The  fouthern  provinces  again  have 
lefs  perennial  grafs,  as  the  cattle  may  be  in  the 
fields  all  the  winter.  However  careful  cecono- 
mifts  have  got  feeds  of  perennial  grafles  from 
England , and  other  European  (fates,  and  fowed 
it  in  their  meadows,  where  they  feem  to  thrive 
exceedingly  well. 

The 
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The  Perßmon  ( Diofpyros  Virgin! ana)  was 
pretty  common  here:  I have  already  mentioned 
it  before,  but  I intend  now  to  add  fome  more 
particulars.  Some  of  its  fruits  began  to  ripen 
and  to  become  lit  for  eating  about  this  time,  for 
they  always  ripen  very  late  in  autumn,  and  then 
the  people  eat  them  like  other  fruit : they  are  ve- 
ry fweet  and  glutinous,  yet  have  a little  aftrin- 
gency  ; I frequently  ufed  to  eat  a great  quantity 
of  them,  without  feeling  the  leaft  inconvenience. 
From  the  perfimon  feveral  Englifimen  and  Swedes 
brew  a very  palatable  liquor,  in  the  following 
manner.  As  foon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  afufiicient 
quantity  is  gathered,  which  is  very  eafy,  as  each 
tree  is  well  flocked  with  them.  Thefe  perfimon 
apples  are  put  into  a dough  of  wheat  or  other 
flour,  formed  into  cakes,  and  put  into  an  oven, 
in  which  they  continue  till  they  are  quite  baked, 
and  fufficiently  dry,  when  they  are  taken  out 
again  : then,  in  order  to  brew  the  liquor,  a pot 
full  of  water  is  put  on  the  fire,  and  fome  of  the 
cakes  are  put  in  : thefe  become  foft  by  degrees  as 
the  water  grows  warm,  and  crumble  in  pieces  at 
lafl ; the  pot  is  then  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the 
water  in  it  well  flirred  about,  that  the  cakes  may 
mix  with  it  : this  is  then  poured  into  another  vef- 
fel,  and  they  continue  to  fleep  and  break  as  many 
cakes  as  are  neceflary  for  a brewing  : the  malt  is 
then  infufed,  and  they  proceed  as  ufual  with  the 
brewing.  Beer  thus  prepared  is  reckoned  much 
preferable  to  other  beer.  They  likewife  make 
brandy  of  this  fruit  in  the  following  manner; 
having  colledled  a fufficient  quantity  of  perfimons 
in  autumn,  they  are  all  together  put  into  a veffel, 

where 
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where  they  lie  for  a week  till  they  are  quite  foft : 
then  they  pour  water  on  them,  and  in  that  ftate 
they  are  left  to  ferment  of  themfelves,  without 
promoting  the  fermentation  by  any  addition. 
The  brandy  is  then  made  in  the  common  way, 
and  is  faid  to  be  very  good,  efpecially  if  grapes 
(in  particular  of  the  fweet  fort)  which  are  wild 
in  the  woods,  be  mixed  with  the  perfimon  fruit. 
Some  perfimon s are  ripe  at  the  end  of  September , 
but  moll  of  them  later,  and  fome  not  before  No- 
vember and  December , when  the  cold  firfh  over- 
comes their  acrimony.  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  very  good  for  joiners  inftruments,  fuch  as 
planes,  handles  to  chifiels,  &c.  but  if  after  being 
cut  down,  it  lies  expofed  to  funfhine  and  rain,  it 
is  the  firft  wood  which  rots,  and  in  a year’s  time 
there  is  nothing  left  but  what  is  ufelefs.  When 
the  perfimon  trees  get  once  into  a field  they  are 
not  eafily  got  out  of  it  again,  as  they  fpread  fo 
much.  I was  told,  that  if  you  cut  off*  a branch, 
and  put  it  into  the  ground,  it  ftrikes  root ; but  in 
very  ftrong  winters,  thefe  trees  often  die  by  froft, 
and  they,  together  with  the  peach  trees,  bear 
cold  the  lead  of  any. 

Nov . 23d.  Several  kinds  of  gourds  and 
melons  are  cultivated  here : they  have  partly  been 
originally  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  and  partly 
brought  over  by  Europeans.  Of  the  gourds  there 
was  a kind  which  were  crooked  at  the  end,  and 
oblong  in  general,  and  therefore  they  were  called 
crooked  necks  (Crocknacks ;)  they  keep  almod 
all  winter*  There  is  yet  another  Ipecies  of  gourds 
which  have  the  fame  quality:  others  again  are 
cut  in  pieces  or  flips,  drawn  upon  thread,  and 
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dried  ; they  keep  all  the  year  long,  and  are  then 
boiled  or  ftewed.  All  forts  of  gourds  are  prepar- 
ed for  eating  in  different  manners*  as  is  likewife 
cuftomary  in  Sweden . Many  farmers  have  a 

whole  field  of  gourds. 

Squashes  are  a kind  of  gourds,  which  the 
. 'Europeans  got  from  the  Indians,  and  I have  al- 
ready mentioned  them  before.  They  are  eaten 
boiled,  either  with  flefh  or  by  themfelves.  In 
the  firft  cafe,  they  are  put  on  the  edge  of  the  difll 
round  the  meat  ; they  require  little  care,  for  in- 
to whatever  ground  they  are  fown,  they  grow  in 
it  and  fucceed  well.  If  the  feed  is  put  into  the 
fields  in  autumn,  it  brings  fquafhes  next  fpring, 
though  during  winter  it  has  fuffered  from  froft, 
fnow,  and  wet. 

The  Calabaßies  are  likewife  gourds,  which  are 
planted  in  quantities  by  the  Swedes  and  other  in- 
habitants, but  they  are  not  fit  for  eating,  and  are 
made  ufe  of  for  making  all  forts  of  veffels  ; they 
are  more  tender  than  the  fquafhes,  for  they  do 
not  always  ripen  here,  and  only  when  the  weather 
is  very  warm.  In  order  to  make  veffels  of  them* 
they  are  firft  dried  well  ; the  feeds,  together  with 
the  pulpy  and  fpüngy  matter  in  which  they  lie, 
are  afterwards  taken  out  and  thrown  away  5 the 
fhells  are  fcraped  very  clean  within,  and  then  great 
fpoons  or  ladles,  funnels,  bowls,  difhes,  and  the 
like,  may  be  made  of  them  : they  are  particularly 
fit  for  keeping  feeds  of  plants  in,  which  are  to 
be  fent  over  fea,  for  they  keep  their  power  of  ve- 
getating much  longer,  if  they  be  put  in  calabafh- 
es,  than  by  any  other  means.  Some  people 
fcrape  the  outfide  of  the  calabafhes  before  they 
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are  opened,  dry  them  afterwards,  and  then  clean 
them  within  ; this  makes  them  as  hard  as  bones : 
they  are  fometimes  waihed,  fo  that  they  always 
keep  their  white  colour. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  country,  fow 
Buck-wheat,  in  the  middle  of  July ; it  muft  not 
be  fown  later,  for  in  that  cafe  the  froft  ruins  it ; 
but  if  it  be  fown  before  July , it  flowers  all  the 
fummer  long,  but  the  flowers  drop,  and  no  feed 
is  generated.  Some  people  plough  the  ground 
twice  where  they  intend  to  fow  buck- wheat  ; 
others  plough  it  only  once,  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore they  fow  it.  As  foon  as  it  is  fown  the  fleld 
is  harrowed.  It  has  been  found  by  experience, 
that  in  a wet  year  buck- wheat  has  been  moft  like- 
ly to  fucceed  : it  (lands  on  the  fields  till  the  froft 
comes  on.  When  the  crop  is  favourable,  they 
get  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  bufhels  from 
one.  The  Swedifi  churchwarden  Ragnilfon , in 
whofe  houfe  we  were  at  this  time,  had  got  fuch 
a crop  : they  make  buck-wheat  cakes  and  pud- 
ding. The  cakes  are  commonly  made  in  the 
morning,  and  are  baked  in  a frying  pan,  or  on 
a frone : are  buttered  and  then  eaten  with  tea  or 
coffee,  in  (lead  of  toafted  bread  with  butter,  or 
toaft,  which  the  Englißo  commonly  eat  at  breakfaft. 
The  buck- wheat  cakes  are  very  good,  and  are 
likewife  ufual  at  Philadelphia  and  in  other  Englijh 
colonies,  especially  in  winter.  Buck-wheat  is 
an  excellent  food  for  fowls ; they  eat  it  greedily, 
and  lay  more  eggs,  than  they  do  with  other  food; 
hogs  are  likewife  fattened  with  it.  Buck“ wheat 
ftraw  is  of  no  ufe ; it  is  therefore  left  upon  the 
fieid,  in  the  places  where  it  has  been  thrafhed,  or 
Vql,  L T it 
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it  is  fcattered  in  the  orchards,  in  order  to  ferve  as 
a manure  by  putrifying.  Neither  cattle  nor  any 
other  animal  will  eat  of  it,  except  in  the  greateft 
neceffity,  when  the  fnow  covers  the  ground,  and 
nothing  elie  is  to  be  met  with.  But  though  buck- 
wheat is  fo  common  in  the  Englifl)  colonies,  yet 
the  French  had  no  right  notion  of  it  in  Canada, 
and  it  was  never  cultivated  among  them. 

Towards  night  we  found  fome  Glow  Worms 
in  the  wood : their  body  was  linear,  confiding  of 
eleven  articulations,  a little  pointed  before  and 
behind ; the  length  from  head  to  tail  was  five  and 
a half  geometrical  lines ; the  colour  was  brown, 
and  the  articulations  joined  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  onifci  or  woodlice.  The  antennae  or  feel 
horns  were  fhort  and  filiform,  or  thread-fhaped ; 
and  the  feet  were  faftened  to  the  foremoft  articu- 
lations of  the  body : when  the  infedt  creeps,  its 
hindmoft  articulations  are  dragged  on  the  ground, 
and  help  its  motion.  The  extremity  of  the  tail 
contains  a matter  which  fhines  in  the  dark,  with 
a green  light : the  infedt  could  draw  it  in,  fo  that 
it  was  not  vifible.  It  had  rained  confiderably  all 
day,  yet  they  crept  in  great  numbers  among  the 
bufhes,  fo  that  the  ground  feemed  as  it  were  fown 
with  ftars.  I fhall  in  the  fequel  have  occafion  to 
mention  another  kind  of  infedts  or  flies  which 
fhine  in  the  dark,  when  flying  in  the  air. 

Nov.  24th.  ' Holly,  or  1/ex  Aquijolium , 
grows  in  wet  places,  fcattered  in  the  foreft,  and 
belongs  to  the  rare  ^rees > its  leaves  are  green  both 
in  fummer  and  in  winter.  The  Swedes  clry  its 
leaves,  bruife  them  in  a mortaiv-boilr  them  in 
fimall  beer,  and  take  them  againft  the  pleurify. 
c Red 
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Red  is  dyed  with  brazil  wood*  and  likewife 
with  a kind  of  mofs,  which  grows  on  the  trees 
here  : blue  is  dyed  with  Indigo ; but  to  get  a black 
colour,  the  leaves  of  the  common  field  forrel 
( Rumex  Aceto  fella)  are  boiled  with  the  fluff  to  be 
dyed,  which  is  then  dried,  and  boiled  again  with 
logwood  and  copperas  : the  black  colour  thus  pro- 
duced, is  faid  to  be  very  durable.  The  people 
fpin  and  weave  a great  part  of  their  every  day's 
apparel,  and  dye  them  in  their  houfes.  Flax  is 
cultivated  by  many  people,  and  fucceeds  very 
well,  but  the  ufe  of  hemp  is  not  very  com- 
mon. 

Rye,  wheat,  and  buck-wheat  are  cut  with 
the  fickle,  but  oats  are  mown  with  a fey  the.  The 
fickles  which  are  here  made  ufe  of  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  their  fharp  edges  have  clofe  teeth  on 
the  inner  fide.  The  field  lies  fallow  during  a 
year,  and  in  that  time  the  cattle  may  graze  on 
it. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  lowed:,  have  each  their  orchard, 
which  is  greater  or  lefs  according  to  their  wealth. 
The  trees  in  it  are  chiefly  peach  trees,  apple  trees, 
and  cherry  trees  : compare  with  this  what  I have 
already  faid  upon  this  fubjedl  before. 

A little  before  noon  we  left  this  place, 
and  continued  our  journey,  paft  the  Swedijb 
church  in  Raccoon , to  Peils  groves . The  coun- 
try, on  the  tides  of  this  road,  is  very  handy  in 
many  places,  and  pretty  near  level.  Here  and 
there  appear  Angle  farms,  yet  they  are  very  fcarce; 
and  large  extenfive  pieces  of  ground  are  flill  co- 
vered with  forefis,  which  chiefly  confilt  of  feve- 
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ral  fpecies  of  oak  and  hiccory.  However  we 
could  go  with  eafe  through  thefe  woods,  as  there 
are  few  bufhes  (or  under-wood)  and  ftones  to  be 
met  with.  It  was  not  only  eafy  to  ride  in  every 
part  of  the  wood  on  horfeback,  but  even  in  mo/t 
places  there  was  fufficient  room  fora  fmall coach 
or  a cart. 

Nov.  25th.  During  my  flay  at  Raccoon , at 
this  time  and  all  the  enfuing  winter,  I endeavour- 
ed to  get  the  moft  information  from  the  old 
Swedes  relating  to  the  increafe  of  land,  and  the 
decreafe  of  water  in  thefe  parts  ; I fhall  therefore 
infert  the  anfwers  here,  which  I have  received  to 
my  queflions.  They  are  as  I got  them ; and  I 
fhall  only  throw  in  a few  remarks  which  may 
ferve  to  explain  things : the  reader  therefore  is 
left  at  liberty  to  draw  his  own  inferences  and  con- 
clufions. 

One  of  the  Swedes  called  King,  w?ho  was  a- 
bove  fifty  years  of  age,  was  convinced,  that  a- 
bout  this  time  the  little  lakes,  brooks,  fprings, 
and  rivers  had  much  lefs  water,  than  they  had 
when  he  was  a boy.  He  could  mention  feveral 
lakes  on  which  the  people  went  in  large  boats  in 
his  youth,  and  had  fufficient  water  even  in  the 
hotteft  fummers  ; but  now,  they  were  either  en- 
tirely dried  up,  or  for  the  greateft  part ; and  in 
the  latter  cafe,  all  the  water  was  loft  in  fummer. 
He  had  himfeif  feen  the  fifh  dying  in  them  ; and 
he  was  apt  to  believe  that  at  this  time  it  did  not 
rain  fo  much  in  fummer,  as  it  did  when  he  was 
young.  One  of  his  relations,  who  lived  about 
eight  miles  from  the  river  Delaware , on  a hill 
near  a rivulet,  had  got  a well,  dug  in  his  court 
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yard  : at  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  they  found  a 
quantity  of  fhells  of  oyfters  and  m nicies,  and 
likewife  a great  quantity  of  reed,  and  pieces  of 
broken  branches.  I afked,  to  what  caufes  they 
afcribed  what  they  had  difcovered  ; and  I was  an- 
fwered,  that  fome  people  believed  thefe  things 
had  lain  there  ever  fince  the  deluge,  and  others, 
that  the  ground  increafed. 

Peter  Rambo,  a man  wdio  was  near  fixty 
years  of  age,  allured  me,  that  in  feveral  places  at 
Raccoon , where  wells  had  been  dug,  or  any  other 
work  carried  deep  into  the  ground,  he  had  feen 
great  quantities  of  mufcle  Ihells  and  other  marine 
animals.  On  digging  wells,  the  people  have 
fometimes  met  with  logs  of  wood  at  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet,  fome  of  which  were  putrified,  and 
others  as  it  were  burnt.  They  once  found  a great 
Ipoon  in  the  ground  at  this  depth,  Query,  Is  it 
not  probable,  that  the  burnt  wood  which  has 
been  thus  dug  up,  was  only  blackened  by  a fub- 
terraneous  mineral  vapour  ? People  however  have 
concluded  from  this,  that  America  has  had  inha- 
bitants before  the  deluge.  This  man  (Peter 
Rambo)  further  told  me,  that  bricks  had  been 
found  deep  in  the  ground ; but  may  not  the  brick- 
coloured  clay  (of  which  the  ground  here  chiefly 
confifts,  and  which  is  a mixture  of  clay  and  fand) 
in  a hard  Rate  have  had  the  appearance  of  bricks? 
I have  feen  fuch  hardened  clay,  which  at  firfl 
light  is  eafily  miftaken  for  brick.  He  likewife 
alferted,  that  the  water  in  rivers  was  ftill  as  high 
as  it  ufed  to  be,  as  far  back  as  memory  could 
feach  1 but  little  lakes,  ponds,  and  waters  in 
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marfhes  are  vifibly  decreafed,  and  many  of  them 
dried  up. 

Maons  Keen,  a Swede,  above  feventy  years 
old,  aflferted,  that,  on  digging  a well,  he  had 
feen,  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  a great  piece  of 
chefnut  wood,  together  with  roots  and  {talks  of 
reed,  and  a clayey  earth  like  that  which  com- 
monly covers  the  {hores  of  falt-water  bays  and 
coves.  This  clay  had  a fimilar  fmell  and  a faline 
tafte.  Maons  Keen,  and  feveral  other  people,  in- 
ferred from  hence,  that  the  whole  country, 
««where  Raccoon  and  Penns  neck  are  fituated,  was 
anciently  quite  overflowed  by  the  fea.  They 
likewife  knew,  that,  at  a great  depth  in  the 
ground,  fuch  a trowel,  as  the  Indians  make  ufe 
of,  had  been  found. 

Sven  Lock,  and  William  Cobb , both  above 
fifty  years  of  age,  agreed,  that  in  many  places 
hereabouts,  where  wells  had  been  dug,  they 
had  feen  a great  quantity  of  reed,  moftly  rotten, 
at  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  and  up- 
wards. 

As  Cobb  made  a well  for  himfelf,  the  work- 
men, after  digging  twenty  feet  deep,  came  upon 
fo  thick  a branch,  that  they  could  not  get  for- 
wards, till  it  was  cut  in  two  places ; the  wood 
was  ftill  very  hard.  It  is  very  common  to  find, 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  quantities  of  all 
forts  of  leaves  not  quite  putrified.  On  making 
a dyke  fome  years  ago,  along  the  river  on  which 
the  church  at  Raccoon  Hands  5 and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  cutting  through  a bank,  it  was  found  quite 
full  of  oyfter  fhells,  though  this  place  is  above  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Englifh  miles  from  the 
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neareft  fea  fhore.  Thefe  men,  and  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Raccoon,  concluded  from  this  circum- 
fiance  (of  their  own  accord,  and  without  being 
led  to  the  thought)  that  this  trail  of  land  was  a 
part  of  the  fea  many  centuries  ago.  They  like- 
wife  aflerted,  that  many  little  lakes,  which  in 
their  youth  were  full  of  water,  even  in  the  hot- 
ted: feafon,  now  hardly  formed  a narrow  brook 
in  fummer,  except  after  heavy  rains  ; but  it  did 
not  appear  to  them  that  the  rivers  had  loft  any 
water. 

Aoke  Helm  found  (on  digging  a well)  firft 
fand  and  little  ftones,  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet ; 
next  a pale-coloured  clay,  and  then  a black  one. 
At  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  he  found  a piece  of 
hard  wood,  and  feveral  pieces  of  mundick  or 
pyrites.  He  told  me,  that  he  knew  feveral  places 
in  the  Delaware , where  the  people  went  in  boats, 
when  he  was  young,  but  which  at  prefent  were 
changed  into  little  iflands,  fome  of  which  were 
near  an  Englift)  mile  in  length.  Thefe  iflands 
derive  their  origin  from  a fand  or  bank  in  the 
river;  on  this  the  water  wafhes  fome  clay,  in 
which  nifties  come  up,  and  thus  the  reft  is  ge- 
nerated by  degrees. 

On  a meeting  of  the  oldeft  Swedes  in  the  pa- 
ri fli  of  Raccoon , I obtained  the  following  anfwers 
to  the  queftions  which  I a iked  them  on  this  ac- 
count. Whenever  they  dig  a well  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, they  always  find,  at  the  depth  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  great  numbers  of  oyfter 
fhells  and  clams  : the  latter  are,  as  was  above- 
mentioned,  a kind  of  large  fhells,  which  are 
found  in  bays,  and  of  which  the  Indians  make 
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their  money.  In  many  places,  on  digging  wells, 
a quantity  of  ruihes  and  reeds  have  been  found 
almofic  wholly  undamaged  5 and  once  on  fuch  an 
occaiion  a whole  bundle  of  flax  was  brought  up, 
found  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  under 
ground ; it  feemed  as  little  damaged  as  if  it  had 
been  lately  put  under  ground  ; ail  looked  at  it 
with  aftoniihment,  as  it  was  beyond  conception 
how  it  could  get  there  : but  I believd  the  good 
people  faw  fome  American  plants,  fuch  as  the 
wild  Virginian  flax,  or  Linum  Virginianum , and 
the  Antirrhinum  Canadenfe , which  look  very  like 
common  flax;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
bundle  was  really  tied  together.  The  Europeans , 
on  their  arrival  in  America , found  our  common 
flax  neither  growing  wild  nor  cultivated  by  the 
Indians , how  then  could  this  bundle  get  into  the 
ground  ? Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  paft  ages  have 
feen  a nation  here,  fo  early  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  flax  ? I would  rather  abide  by  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  above  American  plants,  or  other 
fimilar  ones,  have  been  taken  for  flax.  Char- 
coal and  fire-brands  have  often  been  found  under 
ground  : The  Swedi/h  church- warden,  Eric  Rag - 
nilfon , told  me  that  he  had  feen  a quantity  of 
them,  which  had  been  brought  up  at  the  digging 
of  a well : on  fuch  occaflons,  people  have  often 
found  (at  the  depth  of  between  twenty  and  fifty 
feet)  great  branches  and  blocks.  There  v/ere 
fome  fpots  where,  twenty  feet  under  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  the  people  had  found  fuch  trowels 
as  the  Indians  ufe  : from  tliefe  obfervations  they 
all  concluded,  that  this  tradt  of  land  had  for- 
merly been  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  It  is  to  be 
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obferved,  that  moft  of  the  wells  which  have  hi- 
therto been  made,  have  been  dug  in  new  fettle- 
meats,  where  the  wood  was  yet  handing,  and 
had  probably  flood  for  centuries  together.  From 
the  obfervations  which  have  hitherto  been  men- 
tioned, and  to  which  I fliall  add  fimilar  ones  in 
the  fequel,  we  may,  with  a confiderable  degree 
of  certainty,  conclude,  that  a great  part  of  the 
province  of  New  yerfey , in  ages  unknown  to 
pofterity,  was  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and 
was  afterwards  formed  by  the  flime  and  mud, 
and  the  many  other  things  which  the  river  Dela- 
ware carries  down  along  with  it,  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  country  : however.  Cape  May  feems 
to  give  fome  occafion  for  doubts,  of  which  I fliall 
fpeak  in  the  fequeh 

Nov . 27th.  The  American  ever-greens  are, 

1.  Ilex  Aquifolium , holly. 

2.  Kalmia  l at i folia,  the  fpoon  tree. 

3.  Kalmia  anguftifolia,  another  fpecies  of  it. 

4.  Magnolia  glauca , the  beaver  tree.  The 
young  trees  of  this  kind  only  keep  their  leaves, 
the  others  drop  them. 

5.  Vifcum  album,  or  miiletoe  j this  commonly 
grows  upon  the  Nyjfa  aquatica , or  tupelo  tree, 
upon  the  Liquidambar  ftyracifiua,  or  fweet  gum 
tree,  the  oak  and  lime  tree,  fo  that  their  whole 
fummits  were  frequently  quite  green  in  winter. 

6 Myrica  cerifera , or  the  candleberry  tree  y 
of  this  however  only  fome  of  the  youngeft  ihrubs 
preferve  fome  leaves,  but  inoft  of  them  had  al- 
ready loft  them. 

7.  Finns  Abies , the  pine. 


8.  Finns 
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8.  Pinus  fylveßris , the  fir. 

9.  Cupreffiis  thyoides , the  white  cedar. 

10.  Juniperus  Virginianay  the  red  cedar. 

Several  oaks  and  other  trees  dropt  their 
leaves  here  in  winter,  which  however  keep  them 
ever  green,  a little  more  to  the  fouth,  and  in  Ca- 
rolina. 

Nov.  30th.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
Europeans  in  North  America , whether  they  were 
born  in  Sweden , England , Germany,  or  Holland ; 
or  in  North  America , of  European  parents ; al- 
ways loft  their  teeth  much  fooner  than  common; 
the  women  eipecially  were  fubjedl  to  this  dis- 
agreeable circumftance ; the  men  did  not  Suffer 
So  much  from  it.  Girls  not  above  twenty  years 
old,  frequently  had  loft  half  of  their  teeth,  with- 
out any  hopes  of  getting  new  ones  : I have  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  into  the  caufes  of  this  early 
Shedding  of  the  teeth,  but  I know  not  whether  I 
have  hit  upon  a true  one.  Many  people  were 
of  opinion  that  the  air  of  this  country  hurt  the 
teeth  : So  much  is  certain,  that  the  weather  can 
no  where  be  fubjedl  to  more  frequent  and  Sudden 
changes ; for  the  end  of  a hot  day  often  turns  out 
piercing  cold,  and  vice  verfa . Yet  this  change 
of  weather  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  having  any 
effedl  upon  the  fheddi.ng  of  the  teeth,  for  the 
Indians  prove  the  contrary  : they  live  in  the  fame 
air,  and  always  keep  fine,  entire  white  teeth ; 
this  I have  Seen  myfelf,  and  have  been  affured  of 
by  every  body : others  afcribe  it  to  the  great 
quantities  of  fruit  and  Sweetmeats  which  are 
here  eaten.  But  I have  known  many  people, 
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who  never  eat  any  fruit,  and  neverthelefs  had 
hardly  a tooth  left. 

I then  began  to  fufpedt  the  tea,  which  is 
drank  here  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  efpe- 
daily  by  women,  and  is  fo  common  at  prefent, 
that  there  is  hardly  a farmer’s  wife,  or  a poor 
woman,  who  does  not  drink  tea  in  the  morning : 

I was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  I took  a 
journey  through  fome  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  ftiil  inhabited  by  Indians . For  Major 
General  Johnfon  told  me  at  that  time,  that  fe- 
veral  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  clofe  to  the  Eu- 
ropean fettlements,  had  learnt  to  drink  tea.  And 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  of  the  Indian  wo- 
men, as  ufed  themfelves  too  much  to  this  liquor, 
had,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  European  women, 
loft  their  teeth  prematurely,  though  they  had 
formerly  been  quite  found.  Thofe  again,  who 
had  not  ufed  tea,  preferved  their  teeth  ftrong  and 
found  to  a great  age. 

I afterwards  found,  that  the  ufe  of  tea 
could  not  entirely  caufe  this  accident.  Several 
young  women,  who  lived  in  this  country,  but 
were  born  in  Europe , complained  that  they  loft 
moft  of  their  teeth  after  they  came  to  America  : 
1 afked,  whether  they  did  not  think  that  it  arofe 
from  the  frequent  ufe  of  tea,  as  it  was  known, 
that  ftrong  tea,  as  it  were  enters  into  and  cor- 
rodes the  teeth ; but  they  anfwered,  that  they 
had  loft  their  teeth  before  they  had  began  to 
drink  tea  ; but,  continuing  my  enquiries,  I found 
at  laft  a fufficient  caufe  to  account  for  the  lofs  of 
their  teeth : each  of  thefe  women  owned,  that 
they  were  accuftomed  to  eat  every  thing  hot,  and 
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nothing  was  good,  in  their  opinion,  unlefs  they 
could  eat  it  as  faft  as  it  came  from  the  fire.  This 
is  likewife  the  cafe  with  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try, who  lofe  their  teeth  much  fooner  and  more 
abundantly  than  the  men.  They  drink  tea  in 
greater  quantity,  and  much  offener,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  even  at  noon,  when  the  employment  of 
the  men  will  not  allow  them  to  fit  at  the  tea- 
table.  Befides  that,  the  Englifhmen  care  very 
little  for  tea,  and  a bowl  of  punch  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  them.  When  the  Englifh  women 
drink  tea,  they  never  pour  it  out  of  the  cup  into 
the  faucer,  but  drink  it  hot  as  it  is  out  of  the 
former.  The  Indian  women,  in  imitation  of 
them,  fwallow  the  tea  in  the  fame  manner.  On 
the  contrary,  thofe  Indians , whofe  teeth  are  found, 
never  eat  any  thing  hot,  but  take  their  meat  either 
quite  cold,  or  only  juft  milk  warm. 

I asked  the  Swedift)  church- warden  in  "Phi- 
ladelphia, Mr.  Bengtfon , and  a number  of  old 
Swedes , whether  their  parents  and  countrymen 
had  likewife  loft  their  teeth  as  foon  as  the  Ame- 
rican colonifts  y but  they  told  me  that  they  had 
preserved  them  to  a very  great  age.  Bengtfon 
allured  me,  that  his  father,  at  the  age  of  feventy, 
cracked  peach  ftones  and  the  black  walnuts  with 
his  teeth,  notwithftanding  their  great  hardnefs, 
which  at  this  time  no  body  dares  to  venture  at 
that  age.  This  confirms  what  I have  before 
faid,  for  at  that  time  the  ufe  of  tea  was  not  yet 
known  in  North  America . 

No  difeafe  is  more  common  here,  than  that 
which  the  Englifi)  call  fever  and  ague , which  is 
fometimes  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan.  But 
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it  often  happens,  that  a perfon  who  has  had  a 
tertian  ague,  after  lofing  it  for  a week  or  two, 
gets  a quotidian  ague  in  its  ftead,  which,  after  a 
while,  again  changes  into  a tertian.  The  fever 
commonly  attacks  the  people  at  the  end  of  An- 
guß, or  beginning  of  September , and  commonly 
continues  during  autumn  and  winter,  till  towards 
fpring,  when  it  ceafes  entirely. 

Strangers  who  arrive  here,  commonly  are 
attacked  by  this  ficknefs  the  firft  or  fecond  year 
after  their  arrival ; and  it  is  more  violent  upon 
them,  than  upon  the  natives,  fo  that  they  fome- 
times  die  of  it ; but  if  they  efcape  the  firft  time, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  not  being  vifited  again 
the  next  year,  or  perhaps  never  any  more.  It  is 
commonly  faid  here,  that  ftrangers  get  the  fever 
to  accuftom  them  to  the  climate.  The  natives, 
of  European  offspring,  have  annual  fits  of  this 
ague  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  : fome,  how- 
ever, are  foon  delivered  from  it ; wdth  others,  on 
the  contrary,  it  continues  for  fix  months  toge- 
ther, and  others  are  afflidted  with  it  till  they  die. 
The  Indians  alfo  fuffer  it,  but  not  fo  violently 
as  the  Europeans.  No  age  is  fecured  againft  it : 
in  thofe  places  where  it  rages  annually,  you  fee 
old  men  and  women  attacked  with  it  ^ and  even 
children  in  the  cradle,  fometimes  not  above  three 
weeks  old : it  is  likewife  quotidian,  tertian,  or 
quartan,  with  them.  This  autumn  the  ague  was 
more  violent  here  than  it  commonly  ufed  to  be. 
People  who  are  affiidted  with  it  look  as  pale  as 
death,  and  are  greatly  weakened,  but  in  general 
are  not  prevented  from  doing  their  work  in  the 
intervals.  It  is  remarkable,  that  every  year  there 
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are  great  parts  of  the  country  where  this  fever 
rages,  and  others  where  fcarce  a fingle  perfon  has  „ 
been  taken  ill.  It  likewife  is  worth  notice,  that 
there  are  places  wrhere  the  people  cannot  remem- 
ber that  it  formerly  prevailed  in  their  country, 
though  at  prefent  it  begins  to  grow  more  com- 
mon : yet  there  was  no  other  vifible  difference 
between  the  feveral  places.  All  the  old  Swedes , 
Englifimen,  Germans , See.  unanimoufly  afferted, 
that  the  fever  had  never  been  fo  violent,  and  of 
fuch  continuance,  when  they  were  boys,  as  it  is 
at  prefent.  They  were  likewife  generally  of 
opinion,  that  about  the  year  1680,  there  were 
not  fo  many  people  afflided  with  it,  as  about  this 
time.  However,  others  equally  old  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  fever  was  proportionably  as 
common  formerly  as  it  is  at  prefent ; but  that  it 
could  not  at  that  time  be  fo  fenlibly  perceived, 
on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
great  diftance  of  their  fettlements  from  each 
other ; it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  effedls  of 
the  fever  have  at  all  times  been  equal. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  true 
caufes  of  this  difeafe ; they  feem  to  be  numerous, 
and  not  always  alike  : fometimes,  and,  I believe, 
commonly,  feveral  of  them  unite.  I have  taken 
all  poffible  care  to  found  the  opinions  of  the  phy- 
ficians  here  on  that  head,  and  I here  offer  them 
to  the  reader. 

Some  of  them  think  that  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  air  of  this  country  caufe  this  fever  *, 
but  moft  of  them  aflert,  that  it  is  generated  by 
the  {landing  and  putrid  water,  which  it  leems 
is  confirmed  by  experience.  For  it  has  been 
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obferved,  in  this  country,  that  fuch  people,  as 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  moraffes  or  fwamps, 
or  in  places  where  a ftagnant,  {linking  water  is 
to  be  met  with,  are  commonly  infefled  with  the 
fever  and  ague  every  year,  and  get  it  more  rea- 
dily than  others.  And  this  chiefly  happens  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  thofe  ftagnant  waters  are 
mod  evaporated  by  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  mod  noxious  va- 
pours. The  fever  likewife  is  very  violent  in  all 
places  which  have  a very  low  fituation,  and  where 
fait  water  comes  up  with  the  tide  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  unites  with  the  ftagnant 
frefh  water  in  the  country.  Therefore,  on  tra- 
velling in  fummer,  over  fuch  low  places  where 
frefh  and  fait  water  unite,  the  naufeous  ftench 
arifing  from  thence  often  forces  the  traveller  to 
flop  his  nofe.  On  that  account  moft  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Penn  s neck , and  Salem  in  New  Jer~ 
fey , where  the  ground  has  the  above-mentioned 
quality,  are  annually  infefted  with  the  fever  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
higher  country.  If  an  inhabitant  of  the  higher 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  people  are  free 
from  the  fever,  removes  into  the  lower  parts,  he 
may  be  well  aflured  that  the  fever  will  attack 
him  at  the  ufual  time,  and  that  he  will  get  it 
again  every  year,  as  long  as  he  continues  in  that 
country.  People  of  the  livelieft  complexion,  on 
coming  into  the  low  parts  of  the  country,  and 
continuing  there  for  fome  time,  have  entirely 
loft  their  colour  and  become  quite  pale.  How- 
ever, this  cannot  be  the  foie  caufe  of  the  fever,  as 
I have  been  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country  which 
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had  a low  fituatlon,  and  had  ftagnant  waters  near 
them,  where  the  people  declared  they  feldom 
fuffered  from  this  ficknefs  ; but  thefe  places  were 
about  two  or  three  degrees  more  northerly. 

Others  were  of  opinion  that  diet  did  ve- 
ry much  contribute  towards  it,  and  chiefly  laid 
the  blame  upon  the  inconfiderate  and  intempe- 
rate confumption  of  fruit.  This  is  particularly 
the  cafe  with  the  Europeans , who  come  into  Ame- 
rica* and  are  not  ufed  to  its  climate  and  its  fruit  5 
for  thofe  who  are  bom  here  can  bear  more,  yet 
are  not  entirely  free  from  the  bad  effects  of  eating 
too  much.  I have  heard  many  Englifhmen , Ger- 
mans, and  others,  fpeak  from  their  own  experience 
on  this  account;  they  owned,  that  they  had  of- 
ten tried,  and  were  certain  that  after  eating  a wa- 
ter melon  once  or  twice  before  they  had  break- 
fafted,  they  would  have  the  fever  and  ague  in  a 
few  days  after.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
French  in  Canada  told  me  that  fevers  were  lefs 
common  in  that  country,  though  they  confum- 
ed  as  many  water  melons  as  the  Engliß  colonies, 
and  that  it  had  never  been  obferved  that  they  oc- 
cafioned  a fever  ; but  that  on  coming  in  the  hot 
feafon  to  the  Illinois , an  Indian  nation  which  is 
nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  Penfylvania  and 
New  Jerfey , they  could  not  eat  a water  melon 
without  feeling  the  fhaking  fits  of  an  ague,  and 
that  the  Indians  therefore  warned  them  not  to  eat 
of  fo  dangerous  a fruit.  Query,  Does  not  this 
lead  us  to  think  that  the  greater  heat  in  Penfyl- 
vania, and  the  country  of  the  Illinois , which 
are  both  five  or  fix  degrees  more  foutherly  than 
Canada , makes  fruit  in  fome  meafure  more  dan- 
gerous ? 
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gerous  ? In  the  Englifi)  North  American  colonies, 
every  countryman  plants  a number  of  water  me- 
lons, which  are  eaten  whilft  the  people  make  hay, 
ordering  the  harveft,  when  they  have  nothing  up- 
on their  ftomachs,  in  order  to  cool  them  during 
the  great  heat,  as  that  juicy  fruit  feems  very  pro- 
per to  give  refreshment.  In  the  fame  manner 
melons,  cucumbers,  gourds,  fquafhes,  mulber- 
ries, apples,  peaches,  cherries,  and  fuch  like  fruit 
are  eaten  here  in  fummer,  and  all  together  contri- 
bute to  the  attacks  of  the  ague. 

But  that  the  manner  of  living  contributes 
greatly  towards  it,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  old  people,  concerning 
the  times  of  their  childhood ; according  to  which, 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts,  were  at  that  time 
not  fubjedt  to  fo  many  difeafes  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent,  and  people  were  feldom  fick,  All  the  old 
Swedes  likewife  agreed,  that  their  countrymen, 
who  firft  carpe  into  North  America , attained  to  a 
great  age,  and  their  children  nearly  to  the  fame; 
but  that  their  grand  children, and  great  grand  chil- 
dren did  not  reach  the  age  of  their  anceftors,  and 
their  health  was  not  near  fo  vigorous  and  durable. 
But  the  Swedes  who  firft  fettled  in  America , lived 
very  frugally;  they  were  poor,  and  could  not 
buy  rum,  brandy,  or  other  ftrong  liquors,  which 
they  feldom  diftilled  themfelves,  as  few  of  them 
had  a diftilling  vefifel.  However  they  fometimqs 
had  a good  ftrong  beer.  They  did  not  underftand 
the  art  of  making  cyder,  which  is  now  fo  com- 
mon in  the  country : tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  which 
are  at  prefent  even  the  country  people’s  daily 
breakfaft,  were  wholly  unknown  to  them  : mod 
Vol.  I.  U of 
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of  them  had  never  tailed  fugar  or  punch.  The 
tea  which  is  now  drank,  is  either  very  old,  or 
mixed  with  all  forts  of  herbs,  fo  that  it  no  longer 
deferves  the  name  of  tea  : therefore  it  cannot  have 
any  good  effed:  upon  thofe  who  ufe  it  plentifully; 
befides,  it  cannot  fail  of  relaxing  the  bowels,  aa 
it  is  drank  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon quite  boiling  hot.  The  Indians , the  ofl> 
fpringof  the  firft  inhabitants  of  this  country,  are 
a proof  of  what  I have  faid.  It  is  well  known 
that  their  anceftors,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  arrival 
of  the  Europeans , lived  to  a very  great  age.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  accounts,  it  was  then  not 
uncommon  to  find  people  among  the  Indians, 
who  were  above  a hundred  years  old  : they  lived 
frugally,  and  drank  pure  water:  brandy,  rum, 
wine,  and  all  the  other  ftrong  liquors,  were  utter- 
ly unknown  to  them ; but  fince  the  Chriftians 
have  taught  them  to  drink  thefe  liquors,  and  the 
Indians  have  found  them  too  palatable,  thofe  who 
cannot  refill  their  appetites,  hardly  reach  half  the 
age  of  their  parents. 

Lastly,  fome  people  pretended  that  thelofs 
of  many  odoriferous  plants,  with  which  the 
woods  were  filled  at  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans, 
but  which  the  cattle  have  now  extirpated,  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a caufe  of  the  greater  progrefsof 
the  fever  at  prefent.  The  number  of  thofe  ftrong 
plants  occasioned  a pleafant  fcent  to  rife  in  the 
woods  every  morning  and  evening.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreafonable  to  think,  that  the  noxioufnefs  of 
the  effluvia  from  putrifying  fubftances  was  then 
prevented,  fo  that  they  were  not  fo  dangerous  to 
the  inhabitants« 
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Several  remedies  are  employed  againft  this 
difeafe  : the  jefuit’s  bark  was  formerly  a certain 
one,  but  at  prefent  it  has  not  always  this  effedt, 
though  they  fell  it  genuine,  and  for  the  very  beft. 
Many  people  accufed  it  of  leaving  fomething  nox- 
ious in  the  body.  Yet  it  was  commonly  obferv- 
ed,  that  when  the  bark  was  good,  and  it  was  ta- 
ken as  foon  as  the  fever  made  its  appearance,  and 
before  the  body  was  weakened,  it  was  almoft  fare 
to  conquer  the  fever,  fo  that  the  cold  fits  never 
returned,  and  no  pain  or  ftiffhefs  remained  in  the 
limbs  ; but  when  the  difeafe  is  rooted  in,  and  has 
confiderably  weakened  the  patients,  or  they  are 
naturally  very  weak,  the  fever  leaves  them  after 
ufing  the  jefuit’s  bark,  but  returns  again  in  a fort- 
night’s time,  and  obliges  them  to  take  the  bark 
again ; but  the  confequence  frequently  is  a pain 
and  a ftiffnefs  in  their  limbs,  and  fo  me  times  in 
their  bowels,  which  almoft  hinders  them  from 
walking  : this  pain  continues  for  feveral  years  to- 
gether, and  even  accompanies  fome  to  the  grave. 
This  bad  effedt  is  partly  attributed  to  the  bark, 
which  can  feldom  be  got  genuine  here,  and  part- 
ly to  the  little  care  which  the  patients  take  in 
ufing  the  bark.  A man  of  my  acquaintance  was 
particularly  dexterous  in  expelling  the  ague  by  the 
ufe’of  the  jefuit’s  bark.  His  manner  of  proceed- 
ing was  as  follows : when  it  was  poflible,  the  pa- 
tient muft  ufe  the  remedy  as  foon  as  the  fever  be- 
gun, and  before  it  was  fettled  in  his  body  : but 
before  he  took  the  medicine,  he  was  to  take  a 
diaphoretic  remedy,  as  that  had  been  found  ve- 
ry falutary  ; and  as  the  fever  is  frequently  of 
fuch  a nature  here,  as  not  to  make  the  oatient 
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fweat,  even  when  the  hot  fit  is  upon  him,  a per- 
fpi ration  was  to  be  brought  about  by  fome  other 
means.  To  that  purpofe  the  patient  took  his 
dofe  on  the  day  when  he  had  his  cold  fit,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  eat  any  thing  at  night.  The 
next  morning  he  continued  in  a warm  bed,  drank 
a quantity  of  tea,  and  was  well  covered,  that  he 
might  perfpire  plentifully.  He  continued  fo  till 
the  perfpiration  ceafed,  and  then  left  the  bed  in 
a hot  room,  and  walked  his  body  with  milk«  warm 
water,  in  order  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  impurities 
that  fettled  on  it  from  the  perfpiration,  and  to 
prevent  their  flopping  up  of  the  pores.  The 
patient  wras  then  dried  again,  and  at  laft  he  took 
the  bark  feveral  times  in  one  day.  This  was  re- 
peated twice  or  thrice  on  the  days  after  he  had  the 
ague,  and  it  commonly  left  him  without  return- 
ing, and  moft  people  recover  fo  well,  that  they 
do  not  look  pale  after  their  ficknefs. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Tulip  tree , or  Li- 
riodendron  Lulipifera,  taken  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  iefuit’s  bark,  fometimes  had  a fimilar  ef- 
fect. 

Several  people  peeled  the  roots  of  the  Cor - 
nus  florida , or  Dog  wood , and  gave  this  peel  to 
patients  ; and  even  fome  people,  who  could  not 
be  cured  by  the  jefuit’s  bark,  have  recovered  by 
the  help  of  this.  I have  likewife  feen  people 
cured  of  the  fever,  by  taking  brimftone  reduced 
to  powder,  and  mixed  with  fugar,  every  night 
before  they  went  to  bed,  and  every  morning  be- 
fore they  got  up  : they  took  it  three  or  four  times 
in  the  intervals,  and  at  each  time  drank  fome 
warm  liquor,  to  walk  the  powder  down.  How- 
ever 
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ever  others  that  tried  the  fame  remedy  did  not 
find  much  relief  from  it. 

Some  people  collected  the  yellow  bark  of  the 
peach  tree,  efpecially  that  which  is  on  the  root, 
and  boiled  it  in  water,  till  half  of  it  was  evapo- 
rated by  boiling.  Of  this  decodtion  the  patient 
took  every  morning  about  a wine  glafs  full,  be- 
fore he  had  eaten  any  thing.  This  liquor  has  a 
difagreeable  tafte,  and  contrails  the  mouth  and 
tongue  like  alum  ; yet  feveral  perfons  at  Raccoon 
who  had  tried  many  remedies  in  vain,  were  cured 
by  this. 

Others  boiled  the  leaves  of  the  Potentilla 
reptans , or  of  the  Potentilla  canadenßs>  in  water, 
and  made  the  patients  drink  it  before  the  ague 
fit  came  on,  and  it  is  well  known  that  feveral  per- 
fons have  recovered  by  this  means. 

The  people  who  are  fettled  upon  the  river  Mo- 
hawk in  New  York , both  Indians  and  Europeans , 
collefl:  the  root  of  the  Geum  rivale , and  pound  it. 
This  powder  fome  of  them  boil  in  water  till  it  is 
a pretty  ftrong  decoftion  : others  only  infufe  cold 
water  on  it  and  leave  it  fo  for  a day;  others  mix 
it  with  brandy.  Of  this  medicine  the  patient  is 
to  take  a wine  glafs  full  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  when  the  fever  does  not  come,  before  he  has 
eaten  any  thing.  I was  affured  that  this  was  one 
of  the  fureft  remedies,  and  more  certain  than 
the  jefuit’s  bark. 

The  people  who  live  near  the  iron  mines,  de- 
clared that  they  were  feldom  or  never  vifited  by 
the  fever  and  ague ; but  when  they  have  the  fe- 
ver, they  drink  the  water  of  fuch  fountains,  as 
. arife  from  the  iron  mines,  and  have  a ftrong  cha- 
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lybeat  tafle ; and  they  allured  me  that  this  re- 
medy was  infallible.  Other  people  therefore  who 
did  not  live  very  far  from  fuch  fprings,  went  to 
them  for  a few  days,  when  they  had  the  fever, 
in  order  to  drink  the  water,  which  commonly 
cured  them. 

I have  already  fhewn  above,  that  fage  mixed 
with  lemon  juice,  has  been  found  very  falutary 
againft  the  ague. 

It  was  however  univerfally  remarkable,  that 
that  which  cures  one  perfon  of  it,  has  no  effedt 
upon  another. 

The  pleurify  is  likewife  a difeafe  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  much  fubjedt  to.  The 
Swedes  in  this  province  call  it  fitches  and  burn- 
ing,, and  they  always  mean  the  pleurify  when- 
ever they  mention  thofe  words.  Many  of  the  old 
Swedes  told  me  that  they  had  heard  very  little  of 
it  when  they  were  young,  and  that  their  parents 
had  known  flill  lefs  of  it  in  their  childhood ; 
but  that  it  was  fo  common  now,  that  many  peo- 
ple died  every  year  of  it : yet  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  fome  years  this  difeafe  has  been 
very  moderate,  and  taken  few  people  away  with 
It,  whilft  in  other  years  it  makes  great  havock : 
it  likewife  is  more  violent  in  fome  places  than 
In  others. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1728,  it  fwept 
away  many  at  Penn  s neck,  a place  below  Rac- 
coon, and  rearer  to  the  Delaware,  where  a num- 
ber of  Swedes  are  fettled.  Almoft  all  the  Swedes 
there  died  of  it,  though  they  were  very  numerous. 
From  hence  it  happened  that  their  children  who 
were  left  in  a very  tender  age,  and  grew  up 
5 among 
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among  the  Engliß  children,  forgot  their  mother 
tongue,  fo  that  few  of  them  underftand  it  at 
prelent.  Since  that  time,  though  the  pleurily 
has  every  year  killed  a few  people  at  Penn  s neck , 
yet  it  has  not  carried  off  any  confiderable  num- 
bers. It  relied  as  it  were  till  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1748,  but  then  it  began  to  make  dreadful 
havock,  and  every  week  lix  or  ten  of  the  old 
people  died.  The  difeafe  was  fo  violent,  that 
when  it  attacked  a perfon,  he  feldom  lived  above 
two  or  three  days  ; and  of  thofe  who  were  taken 
ill  with  it,  very  few  recovered.  When  the  pleu- 
rily was  got  into  a houfe,  it  killed  moll  of  the 
old  people  in  it : it  was  a true  pleurily,  but  it 
had  a peculiarity  with  it,  for  it  commonly  began 
with  a great  fwelling  under  the  throat  and  in  the 
neck,  and  with  a difficulty  of  fwallowing.  Some 
people  looked  upon  it  as  contagious,  and  others 
ieriouOy  declared,  that  when  it  came  into  a fa- 
mily, not  only  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe 
fulfered  from  it,  but  even  fuch  relations  as  lived 
far  off.  There  have  been  feveral  people  atPtvzffs 
neck,  who,  without  viliting  their  fick  friends, 
have  got  the  pleurify  and  died  of  it  : I do  not 
difpute  the  truth  of  this,  though  I do  not  agree 
to  the  conclufion.  The  pleurify  was  the  moll 
violent  in  November  ; yet  fome  old  people  died 
of  it  even  in  the  next  winter  ; but  children  were 
pretty  free  from  it.  The  phylicians  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  nor  how  to  remedy  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  caufes  of  fuch 
violent  difeafes.  Ait  old  E nglifh  furgeon  who 
lived  here  gave  the  following  reafon.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  country  drink  great  quantities 
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of  punch  and  other  ftrong  liquors  in  fummer, 
when  it  is  very  hot ; by  that  means  the  veins  in 
the  diaphragm  contract,  and  the  blood  grows 
thick.  Towards  the  end  of  Odlober  and  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  the  weather  is  apt  to  alter 
very  fuddenly,  fo  that  heat  and  cold  change  fe- 
veral  times  a day.  When  the  people  during 
this  changeable  weather  are  in  the  open  air,  they 
commonly  get  this  difeafe.  It  is  likewife  certain 
that  the  air  is  more  unwholefome  one  year  than 
another,  which  depends  upon  the  heat,  and  other 
circumdances  : this  peculiar  quality  of  the  air 
mud  of  courfe  produce  a pleurify.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  both  in  the  year  1728,  and  in 
the  prefent,  when  fo  many  people  died  at  Penn  s 
neck,  few  died  at  Raccoon,  though  the  two  places 
are  near  each  other,  and  feem  to  have  the  fame 
foil  and  climate.  But  there  is  this  difference, 
that  Penn  s neck  lies  remarkably  low,  and  Rac- 
coon pretty  high.  The  people  in  the  former 
place  have  fettled  between  marfhes  and  fwamps, 
in  which  the  water  Magnates  and  putrifes ; and 
mod  of  thefe  places  are  covered  with  trees,  by 
which  means  the  wet  is  fhut  up  dill  more,  and 
near  fuch  marfhes  are  the  houfes.  Ladly,  the 
water  at  Penn's  neck  is  not  reckoned  fo  good  as 
that  in  Raccoon.  It  likewife  becomes  brackifh  in 
feveral  little  rivers,  when  the  Delaware,  during 
the  tide,  rifes  very  high,  and  runs  up  into  them. 
On  the  banks  of  thefe  rivulets  live  many  of  the 
Swedes,  and  take  water  for  common  ufe  from 
them. 

December  the  3d.  This  morning  1 fet  out 
for  Philadelphia,  where  I arrived  in  the  evening. 

Wild 
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Wild  grapes  are  very  abundant  in  the  woods, 
and  of  various  kinds  ; a fpecies  of  them  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  fize,  grow  in  the 
mar  flies,  and  are  greedily  eaten  by  the  Rac- 
coon : they  are  therefore  called  marfh  grapes, 
but  the  Engli/h  call  them  fox  grapes  : they 
have  not  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  are  feldom 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  who 
make  ufe  of  a fmall  kind  of  wild  grapes, 
which  grow  on  a dry  foil  : pretty  late  in  au- 
tumn when  they  are  quite  ripe,  they  have  a very 
good  flavour,  being  a mixture  of  fweet  and 
acid.  Some  people  dry  thefe  grapes  when  ga- 
thered, and  bake  them  in  tarts,  &c.  they  like- 
wife  make  ufe  of  them  as  dried  fweetmeats. 
The  Swedes  formerly  made  a pretty  good  wine 
from  them ; but  have  now  left  it  off.  How- 
ever fome  of  the  Englifh  ftill  prefs  an  agreeable 
liquor  from  thefe  grapes,  which  they  affured  me 
was  as  good  as  the  belt  claret,  and  that  it  would 
keep  for  feveral  years. 

The  manner  of  preparing  this  fort  of  wine 
has  been  defcribed  at  large  in  an  almanack  of 
this  country,  for  the  year  1743,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : the  grapes  are  collected  from  the  twenty- 
firft  of  September  to  about  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, that  is  as  they  grow  ripe  : they  muff  be 
gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  after  the  dew  is 
gone  off:  the  grapes  are  cleared  of  the  cob- 
webs, dry  leaves,  and  other  things  adhering  to 
them.  Next  a great  hogfliead  is  prepared  which 
has  either  had  treacle  or  brandy  in  ; it  is  wafhed 
very  clean,  one  of  the  bottoms  beat  out,  and 
the  other  placed  on  a ftand  for  the  purpofe,  or 
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on  pieces  of  wood  in  the  cellar,  or  elfe  in  a 
warm  room,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground  : 
the  grapes  are  put  into  this  hogfhead,  and  as 
they  fink  lower  in  three  or  four  days  time,  more 
are  added.  A man  with  naked  feet  gets  into  the 
hogfhead  and  treads  the  grapes,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour’s  time  the  juice  is  forced  out ; the 
man  then  turns  the  lowed:  grapes  uppermofi, 
and  treads  them  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  : 
this  is  fufficient  to  fqueeze  the  good  juice  out 
of  them : for  an  additional  preffure  would  even 
crufli  the  unripe  grapes,  and  give  the  whole  a 
difagreeable  flavour.  The  hogfhead  is  then  co- 
vered with  a thick  blanket  ; but  if  there  is  no 
cellar,  or  it  is  very  cold,  two  are  fpread  over  it. 
Under  this  covering  the  juice  is  left  to  ferment 
for  the  fird  time,  and  in  the  next  four  or  five 
days  it  ferments  and  works  very  drongly.  As 
foon  as  the  fermentation  ceafes,  a hole  is  made 
about  fix  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  fome  of 
the  juice  is  tapped  off  about  twice  in  a day.  As 
foon  as  this  is  clear  and  fettled,  it  is  poured  into 
an  anker  of  a middling  fize ; for  from  twenty 
bufhels  of  grapes,  they  get  about  as  many  gallons 
of  juice  : the  anker  remains  untouched  ; and 
the  mud  in  it  ferments  a fecond  time  : at  this 
time  it  is  neceffary  that  the  anker  be  quite  full  ; 
the  fcum  which  fettles  at  the  bung-hole  mud  be 
taken  off,  and  the  anker  always  filled  up  with 
more  mud,  which  is  kept  ready  for  that  pur- 
pofe : this  is  continued  till  Chridmas,  when  the 
anker  may  be  dopped  up  ; at  lad  the  wine  is 
ready  in  February  and  bottled.  It  is  likewife 
ufual  here,  to  put  fome  of  the  ripe  grapes  into 
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a veflel,  in  order  to  make  a vinegar  : and  that 
which  is  got  by  this  means  is  very  good.  Several 
people  made  brandy  from  thefe  grapes,  which 
has  a very  pleafant  tafle,  but  is  ftiii  more  plea- 
fant,  if  the  fruits  of  the  perlimon  are  mixed 
with  it.  The  wood  of  thefe  vines  is  of  no 
ufe,  it  is  fo  brittle  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  for 
flicks  : on  cutting  into  the  ftem,  a white,  infipid 
refin  comes  out  a few  hours  after  the  wound  is 
made.  In  many  gardens  vines  are  planted  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  arbours,  for  which  they 
are  indeed  excellent ; as  their  large  and  plentiful 
leaves  form  a very  clofe  cover  againft  the  fcorch- 
ing  heat  of  the  fun.  When  the  vines  flower  here 
in  May  and  June,  the  flowers  exhale  a ftrong, 
but  exceeding  pleafant  and  refrefhing  fmell, 
which  is  perceptible  even  at  a great  diftance* 
Therefore  on  coming  into  the  woods  about  that 
time,  you  may  judge  from  the  fweet  perfume 
in  the  air,  arifing  from  the  flowers  of  the  vines, 
that  you  are  near  them,  though  you  do  not 
fee  them.  Though  the  winters  be  ever  fo  fe- 
vere,  yet  they  do  not  affedt  the  vines.  Each 
grape  is  about  the  fize  of  a pea,  but  further 
fcuthward  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  fize  of  com- 
mon raifins,  and  of  a finer  flavour.  Further  up 
in  the  country,  during  a part  of  autumn,  they 
are  the  chief  food  of  bears,  who  climb  up  the 
trees  in  order  to  pluck  them.  People  are  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  wild  vines  were  cultivated 
with  more  care,  the  grapes  would  grow  larger, 
and  more  palatable. 

December  the  5th.  I shall  here  mention 
two  prognoftics  of  the  weather,  which  were 
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greatly  valued  here.  Some  people  pretended  to 
foretel  that  the  enfuing  winter  would  not  be  a 
fevere  one  : this  they  conjectured  from  having 
feen  wild  geefe  and  other  migratory  birds  go 
to  the  fouth  in  October,  but  return  a few  days 
ago  in  great  numbers,  and  even  pafs  on  further 
to  the  north.  Indeed  the  enfuing  winter  was 
one  of  the  mod  temperate  ones. 

Several  perfons  likewife  affured  us  that 
we  fhould  have  rain  before  to-morrow  night. 
The  reafon  they  gave  for  this  conjecture  was, 
that  this  morning  at  fun-rifing,  from  their 
windows  they  had  feen  every  thing  very  plainly 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  fo  that  it  appeared 
much  nearer  than  ufual,  and  that  this  commonly 
foreboded  rain.  This  prefage  was  likewife  pretty 
exaCtly  fulfilled. 

Th e Indians,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans, had  no  notion  of  the  ufe  of  iron,  though- 
that  metal  was  abundant  in  their  country.  How- 
ever thew  knew  in  fome  meafure  how  to  make 
ufe  of  copper.  Some  Dutchmen  who  lived  here, 
ftill  preferved  the  old  account  among  them,  that 
their  ancefiors  on  their  firft  fettling  in  New  York 
had  met  with  many  of  the  Indians,  who  had  tobacco 
pipes  of  copper,  and  who  made  them  underftand 
by  figns,  that  they  got  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood : afterwards  the  fine  copper  mine  was  dif- 
covered,  upon  the  fecond  river  between  Ehza- 
beth-town  and  New  York . On  digging  in  this 
mine,  the  people  met  with  holes  worked  in  the 
mountain,  out  of  which  fome  copper  had  been 
taken,  and  they  found  even  fome  tools,  which 
the  Indians  probably  made  ufe  of,  when  they  en- 
deavoured 
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deävoured  to  get  the  metal  for  their  pipes» 
Such  holes  in  the  mountains  have  likewife  been 
found  in  fome  parts  of  P enjyhania , viz.  below 
Newca/lle  towards  the  fea  fide,  and  always  fome 
marks  of  a copper  ore  along  with  them.  Some 
people  have  conjectured,  that  the  Spaniards , af- 
ter difcovering  Mexico,  failed  along  the  coafts  of 
North  America,  and  landed  now  and  then,  in 
order  to  enquire  whether  any  gold  or  filver  was 
to  be  met  with,  and  that  they  perhaps  made 
thefe  holes  in  the  mountains  : but  fuppofing 
them  to  have  made  fuch  a voyage  along  the 
coafts,  they  could  not  immediately  have  found 
out  the  copper  mines ; and  they  probably  did 
not  ftop  to  blaft  this  ore,  as  they  were  bent 
only  upon  gold  and  filver ; it  is  therefore  almoft 
undoubted  that  the  Indians  dug  thefe  holes  : or 
may  we  be  allowed  to  fufpeCt  that  our  old  Nor- 
mans, long  before  the  difcoveries  of  Columbus , 
came  into  thefe  parts,  and  met  with  luch  veins 
of  copper,  when  they  failed  to  what  they  called 
the  excellent  Wineland*,  of  which  our  ancient 
traditional  records  called  Sagor  fpeak,  and  which 
undoubtedly  was  North  America  ? But  in  regard 
to  this,  I fhall  have  occafion  in  the  fequel  bet- 
ter to  explain  my  fentiments.  It  was  remark- 
able, that  in  all  thofe  places  where  füch  holes 
have  lately  been  found  in  the  mountains,  which 
manifeftiy  feem  to  have  been  dug  by  men, 
they  were  always  covered  with  a great  quantity 

# See  for  this  opinion  the  fcarce  and  curious  work  intituled, 
! Torfcsi  kifioria  Vinlandirs  anti  outs  feu  partis  Amtricrs  feptcr.tr  ion  a Us . 
Hafniee  1715.  4 to,  F . 
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of  earth,  as  if  they  were  intended  to  remain 
hidden  from  ftrangers. 

Dec . 6th.  On  long  voyages  the  failors  fome- 
times  catch  fuch  fi£h  as  are  known  to  none  of 
the  (hip’s  company ; but  as  they  are  very  greedy 
after  frefh  provifions,  they  feldom  abftain  from 
eating  them  : however  it  proves  often  venturing 
too  much,  experience  having  (hown,  that  their 
want  of  caution  has  often  coft  them  their  lives, 
for  fometimes  poifonous  fifh  are  caught.  Eut 
there  is  a method  of  finding  them  out,  as  I have 
heard  from  feveral  captains  of  (hips ; it  is  ufual 
when  fuch  unknown  filh  are  boiled,  to  put  a 
filver  button,  or  any  piece  of  filver,  into  the 
kettle,  which,  if  the  fifh  be  poifonous,  will  turn 
quite  black,  but  if  it  be  not,  it  will  not 
change : fome  of  the  feamen  referred  to  their 
own  repeated  experience  *. 

Mr.  Franklin  and  feveral  other  gentlemen 
frequently  told  me,  that  a powerful  Indian, 
who  poffeffed  Rhode  Ifland , had  fold  it  to  the 
E nglijh  for  a pair  of  fpedtacles  : it  is  large 
enough  for  a prince’s  domain,  and  makes  a pe- 
culiar government  at  prefent.  This  Indian  knew 
to  fet  a true  value  upon  a pair  of  fpedtacles  : for 
undoubtedly  if  thofe  glades  were  not  fo  plentiful, 
and  only  a few  of  them  could  be  found,  they 

* This  experiment  with  the  filver  fuppofes,  that  the  broth  of 
the  fifh  would  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  a&  as  a folvent  upon  the  filver ; 
but  there  may  be  poifons,  which  would  not  afFeft  the  filver,  and 
however  prove  fatal  to  men  ; the  fureft  way  therefore  would  be  to 
fupprefs  that  appetite,  which  may  become  fatal  not  only  to  a few 
men  of  the  crew,  but  alfo  endanger  the  whole  fhip,  by  the  lofs  of 
neceffary  hands.  F. 

would. 
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would,  on  account  of  their  great  ufe,  bear  the 
fame  price  with  diamonds. 

The  fervants  which  are  made  ufe  of  in  the 
Engli/h  American  colonies  are  either  free  perfons, 
or  flaves,  and  the  former  are  again  of  two  dif- 
ferent forts. 

1.  Those  who  are  quite  free  ferve  by  the 
year;  they  are  not  only  allowed  to  leave  their 
fervice  at  the  expiration  of  their  year,  but  may 
leave  it  at  any  time  when  they  do  not  agree  with 
their  matters.  However  in  that  cafe  they  are 
in  danger  of  lofmg  their  wages,  which  are  very 
confiderable.  A man  fervant  who  has  fome  abi- 
lities, gets  between  fixteen  and  twenty  pounds 
in  Penfylvania  currency,  but  thofe  in  the  coun- 
try do  not  get  fo  much.  A fervant  maid ' gets 
eight  or  ten  pounds  a year  : thefe  fervants  have 
their  food  befides  their  wages,  but  mutt  buy 
their  own  clothes,  and  what  they  get  of  thefe, 
they  mutt  thank  their  matter's  goodnefs  for. 

2.  The  fecond  kind  of  free  fervants  confift  of 
fuch  perfons  as  annually  come  from  Germany 9 
England \ and  other  countries,  in  order  to  fettle 
here.  Thefe  new  comers  are  very  numerous 
every  year  : there  are  old  and  young  ones,  and 
of  both  fexes ; fome  of  them  have  fled  from  op- 
preflion,  under  which  they  fuppofed  themfelves 
to  have  laboured.  Others  have  been  driven  from 
their  country  by  perfecution  on  account  of  re- 
ligion ; but  moft  of  them  are  poor,  and  have 
not  money  enough  to  pay  their  paflage,  which 
is  between  fix  and  eight  pounds  fterling  for  .each 
perfon ; therefore  they  agree  with  the  captain 
that  they  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fold  for 
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a few  years,  on  their  arrival.  In  that  cafe  the 
perfon  who  buys  them,  pays  the  freight  for 
them ; but  frequently  very  old  people  come  over, 
who  cannot  pay  their  paffage,  they  therefore  fell 
their  children,  fo  that  they  ferve  both  for  them- 
felves  and  for  their  parents  : there  are  likewife 
fome  who  pay  part  of  their  paffage,  and  they  are 
fold  only  for  a fhort  time.  From  thefe  circum- 
ftances  it  appears,  that  the  price  of  the  poor 
foreigners  who  come  over  to  North  America  is 
not  equal,  and  that  fome  of  them  ferve  longer 
than  others  : when  their  time  is  expired,  they 
get  a new  fuit  of  clothes  from  their  mafter,  and 
fome  other  things  : he  is  likewife  obliged  to 
feed  and  clothe  them  during  the  years  of  their 
fervitude.  Many  of  the  Germans  who  come 
hither,  bring  money  enough  with  them  to  pay 
their  paffage,  but  rather  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
fold,  with  a view,  that  during  their  fervitude 
they  may  get  fome  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  quality  of  the  country,  and  the  like,  that 
they  may  the  better  be  able  to  confider  what 
they  fhall  do  when  they  have  got  their  liberty. 
Such  fervants  are  taken  preferable  to  all  others, 
becaufe  they  are  not  fo  dear ; for  to  buy  a Ne- 
groe  qr  black  Have,  requires  too  much  money 
at  once ; and  men  or  maids  who  get  yearly 
wages,  $re  likewife  too  dear  ; but  this  kind  of 
fervants  \nay  be  got  for  half  the  money,  and 
even  for  lefs  ; for  they  commonly  pay  fourteeen 
pounds,  Penfylvania  currency,  for  a perfon  who 
is  to  ferve  four  years,  and  fo  on  in  proportion. 
Their  wages  therefore  are  not  above  three 
pounds  Penfylvania  currency  per  arm.  This 

kind 
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kind  of  fervants,  the  Englifi  call  fervings . When 
a perfon  has  bought  fuch  a fervant  for  a certain 
number  of  years,  and  has  an  intention  to  fell 
him  again,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  fo ; but  he  is 
obliged,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
fervitude,  to  provide  the  ufual  fuit  of  cloaths  for4 
the  fervant,  uniefs  he  has  made  that  part  of  the 
bargain  with  the  purchafer.  The  Englift  and 
Irijh  commonly  fell  themfelves  for  four  years, 
but  the  Germans  frequently  agree  with  the  cap- 
tain before  they  fet  out,  to  pay  him  a certain 
fum  of  money,  for  a certain  number  of  perfons  1 
as  foon  as  they  arrive  in  America,  they  go  about 
and  try  to  get  a man  who  will  pay  the  paffage 
for  them  : in  return  they  give  according  to  the 
eircumftances,  one,  or  feveral  of  their  children, 
to  ferve  a certain  number  of  years : at  lad:  they 
make  their  bargain  with  the  higheft  bidder. 

3.  The  Negroes  or  Blacks  make  the  third 
kind.  They  are  in  a manner  flaves ; for  when 
a Negro  is  once  bought,  he  is  the  purchafer’s 
fervant  as  long  as  he  lives,  uniefs  he  gives  him 
to  another,  or  makes  him  free.  However  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  mafter  to  kill  his  Negro 
for  a fault,  but  he  mud:  leave  it  to  the  magi- 
flrates  to  proceed  according  to  the  laws.  For- 
merly the  Negroes  were  brought  over  from  Af- 
rica, and  bought  by  almod:  every  one  who  could 
afford  it.  The  Quakers  alone  fcrupled  to  have 
flaves ; but  they  are  no  longer  fo  nice,  and  they 
have  as  many  Negroes  as  other  people.  How- 
ever many  people  cannot  conquer  the  idea  of 
its  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Chriftianity  to 
keep  flaves.  There  are  likewife  feveral  free 
V 01,.  I.  X Negroes 
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Negroes  in  town,  who  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  get  a very  zealous  Quaker  for  their  mailer, 
who  gave  them  their  liberty,  after  they  had  faith- 
fully ferved  him  for  fome  time. 

At  prefent  they  feldom  bring  over  any  Ne- 
groes to  the  Engliß  colonies,  for  thofe  which 
were  formerly  brought  thither,  have  multiplied 
confiderably.  In  regard  to  their  marriage  they 
proceed  as  follows  : in  cafe  you  have  not  only 
male  but  likewife  female  Negroes,  they  mu  ft  in- 
termarry, and  then  the  children  are  all  your 
Haves : but  if  you  poffefs  a male  Negro  only, 
and  he  has  an  inclination  to  marry  a female  be- 
longing to  a different  mafter,  you  do  not  hinder 
your  Negro  in  fo  delicate  a point;  but  it  is  no 
advantage  to  you,  for  the  children  belong  to  the 
mafter  of  the  female  ; it  is  therefore  advantageous 
to  have  Negro-women.  A man  who  kills  his 
Negro  mini  fuffer  death  for  it : there  is  not 
however  an  example  here  of  a white  man’s  ha- 
ving been  executed  on  this  account.  A few 
years  ago  it  happened  that  a mafter  killed  his 
Have  ; his  friends  and  even  the  magiftrates  fe- 
cretly  advifed  him  to  leave  the  country,  as  other- 
wife  they  could  not  avoid  taking  him  prifoner, 
and  then  he  would  be  condemned  to  die  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country,  without  any 
hopes  of  faving  him.  This  lenity  was  employed 
towards  him,  that  the  Negroes  might  not  have 
the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  a mafter  executed  for 
killing  his  Have ; for  this  would  lead  them  to 
all  forts  of  dangerous  defigns  againft  their  m af- 
ters, and  to  value  themfelves  too  much. 

The  Negroes  were  formerly  brought  from 
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Africa,  as  I mentioned  before;  but  now  this 
feldom  happens,  for  they  are  bought  in  the  Weft 
Indies , or  American  Iflands , whither  they  were 
originally  brought  from  their  own  country  : for 
it  has  been  found  that  on  tranfporting  the  Ne- 
groes from  Africa * immediately  into  thefe  nor- 
thern countries,  they  have  not  fuch  a good  ftate 
of  health,  as  when  they  gradually  change  places* 
and  are  firft  carried  from  Africa  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies,, and  from  thence  to  North  America . It  has 
frequently  been  found,  that  the  Negroes  cannot 
ftand  the  cold  here  fo  well  as  the  Europeans  or 
whites  ; for  whilft  the  latter  are  not  in  the  lead 
äffedted  by  the  cold,  the  toes  and  fingers  of  the 
former  are  frequently  frozen.  There  is  likewife 
a material  difference  among  them  in  this  point ; 
for  thdfe  who  come  immediately  from  Africa , 
cannot  beär  the  cold  fo  well  as  thofe  who  are 
either  born  in  this  country,  or  have  been  here  for 
ä conilderable  time ; for  the  fro  ft  eafily  hurts  the 
hands  or  feet  of  the  Negroes  which  come  from 
Africa , or  occafions  violent  pains  in  their  whole 
body,  or  in  fome  parts  Of  it,  though  it  does  not 
at  all  affedt  thofe  who  have  been  here  for  fome 
time.  There  are  frequent  examples  that  the 
Negroes  oh  their  paffage  from  Africa , if  it  hap- 
pens in  winter,  have  fome  of  their  limbs  de- 
ftroyed  by  froft*  on  board  the  £hip,  when  the 
cold  is  but  very  inconfiderable*  and  the  failors 
are  fcaree  obliged  to  cover  their  hands.  I was 
even  affured,  that  fome  Negroes  have  been  feen 
here,  who  have  had  an  exceflive  pain  in  their 
legs,  which  afterwards  broke  in  the  middle,  and 
dropt  entirely  from  the  body,  together  with  the 
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fiefli  on  them.  Thus  it  is  the  fame  cafe  with 
men  here,  as  with  plants  which  are  brought 
from  the  fouthern  countries,  and  cannot  accuf- 
tom  themfelves  to  a colder  climate. 

The  price  of  Negroes  differs  according  to  their 
age,  health,  and  abilities.  A full-grown  Negro 
cofls  from  forty  pounds  and  upwards  to  a hun- 
dred of  Penfyhania  currency.  A Negro  boy,  or 
girl,  of  two  or  three  years  old,  can  hardly  be  got 
for  lefs  than  eight  or  fourteen  pounds  in  Penfyl 
vania  currency.  Not  only  the  Quakers,  but 
likewife  feveral  Chriftians  of  other  denominations, 
fometimes  fet  their  Negroes  at  liberty.  This  is 
done  in  the  following  manner  : when  a gentle- 
man has  a faithful  Negro  who  has  done  him 
great  fervices,  he  fometimes  declares  him  inde- 
pendent at  his  death.  This  is  however  very  ex~ 
penfive ; for  they  are  obliged  to  make  a provifion 
for  the  Negro  thus  fet  at  liberty,  to  afford  him 
fubfiftence  when  he  is  grown  old,  that  he  may 
not  be  driven  by  neceffity  to  wicked  aftions,  or 
that  he  may  be  at  any  body's  charge,  for  thele 
free  Negroes  become  very  lazy  and  indolent  af- 
terwards. But  the  children  which  the  free  Ne<- 
gro  has  begot  during  his  fervitude  are  all  Haves* 
though  their  father  be  free.  On  the  other  hand 
thofe  Negro  children  are  free  whofe  parents  are 
at  liberty.  The  Negroes  in  the  North  American 
colonies  are  treated  more  mildly,  and  fed  better 
than  thofe  in  the  Wefl  Indies . They  have  as  good 
food  as  the  reft  of  the  fervants,  and  they  poffefs 
equal  advantages  in  all  things,  except  their  bed- 
ing obliged  to  ferve  their  whole  life-time,  and 
get  no  other  wages  than  what  their  mafter’s 
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goodnefs  allows  them  : they  are  likewife  clad  at 
their  mafter’s  expence.  On  the  contrary*  in  the 
TVefi  Indies , and  efpecially  in  the  Spanifij  Iflands , 
they  are  treated  very  cruelly ; therefore  no  threats 
make  more  impreffion  upon  a Negro  here,  than 
that  of  fending  him  over  to  the  Weft  Indies , in 
cafe  he  would  not  reform.  It  has  likewife  been 
frequently  found  by  experience,  that  when  you 
{how  too  much  remifinefs  to  thefe  Negroes,  they 
grow  fo  obftinate,  that  they  will  no  longer  do 
any  thing  but  of  their  own  accord  : therefore  a 
ftridt  difcipline  is  very  neceftary,  if  their  matter 
experts  to  be  fatisfied  with  their  fervices. 

In  the  year  1620,  fome  Negroes  were  brought 
to  North  America  in  a Dutch  fhip,  and  in  Virgi- 
nia they  bought  twenty  of  them.  Thefe  are  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  came  hither.  When 
the  Indians,  who  were  then  more  numerous  in  the 
country  than  at  prefent,  faw  thefe  black  people 
for  the  firft  time,  they  thought  they  were  a true 
breed  of  Devils,  and  therefore  they  called  them 
Manitto  for  a great  while  : this  word  in  their 
language  fignifies  not  only  God,  but  likewife  the 
Devil.  Some  time  before  that,  when  they  fay/ 
the  firft  European  fhip  on  their  coafts,  they  were 
perfectly  perfuaded  that  God  himfelf  was  in  the 
{hip.  This  account  I got  from  fome  Indians , 
who  preferved  it  among  them  as  a tradition 
which  they  had  received  from  their  anceftors  : 
therefore  the  arrival  of  the  Negroes  feemed  to 
them  to  have  confufed  every  thing ; but  fince 
that  time,  they  have  entertained  lefs  difagreeable 
notions  of  the  Negroes,  for  at  prefent  many 
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live  among  them,  and  they  even  fometimes  ip? 
ttermarry,  as  I myfelf  have  feen. 

The  Negroes  have  therefore  been  upwards  of 
a hundred  and  thirty  years  in  this  country  : but 
the  winters  here,  efpecially  in  New  England  and 
New  York , are  as  feiere  as  our  Swedijk  winters. 
1 therefore  very  carefully  enquired,  whether  the 
cold  had  not  been  obferved  to  affedl  the  colour 
of  the  Negroes,  and  to  change  it,  fo  that  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  from  the  firft  that 
came  hither,  were  not  fo  black  as  their  anceftors. 
But  I was  generally  anfwered,  that  there  was  not 
the  lead;  difference  of  colour  to  be  perceived  ; and 
that  a Negro  born  here,  of  parents  which  were 
likewife  born  in  this  country,  and  whofe  ancef- 
tors  both  men  and  women  had  all  been  blacks 
born  in  this  country,  up  to  the  third  or  fourth 
generation,  was  not  at  all  different  in  colour, 
from  thofe  Negroes  who  are  brought  diredtly 
over  from  Africa . From  hence  many  people 
conclude,  that  a Negro  or  his  pofterity  do  not 
change  colour,  though  they  continue  ever  fo 
long  in  a cold  climate ; but  the  mixing  of  a 
white  man  with  a Negro  woman,  or  of  a Negro 
with  a white  woman,  has  a different effeft ; there- 
fore to  prevent  any  difagreeable  mixtures  of  the 
white  people  and  Negroes,  and  that  the  Negroes 
may  not  form  too  great  an  opinion  of  them- 
felves,  to  the  difadvantage  of  their  mafters,  I am 
told  there  is  a law  made,  prohibiting  the  whites 
of  both  fexes  to  marry  Negroes,  under  pain  of 
death,  and  deprivation  of  the  clergyman  who 
marries  them : but  that  the  whites  and  blacks 
4 fometimes 
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fometlmes  mix,  appears  from  children  of  a mixed 
complexion,  which  are  fometimes  born. 

It  is  likewife  greatly  to  be  pitied,  that  the 
mafters  of  thefe  Negroes  in  moft  of  the  Engliflj 
colonies  take  little  care  of  their  lpiritua!  welfare, 
and  let  them  live  on  in  their  pagan  darknefs* 
There  are  even  fome,  who  would  be  very  ill 
pleafed  at,  and  would  by  all  means  hinder  their 
Negroes  from  being  inftrufted  in  the  do&rines 
of  Chriftianity,  to  this  they  are  partly  led  by  the 
conceit  of  its  being  fhameful,  to  have  a fpiritual 
brother  or  After  among  fo  defpicable  a people ; 
partly  by  thinking  that  they  fhould  not  be  able 
to  keep  their  Negroes  fo  meanly  afterwards ; and 
partly  through  fear  of  the  Negroes  growing  too 
proud,  on  feeing  themfelves  upon  a level  with 
their  mafters  in  religious  matters. 

Several  writings  are  well  known,  which 
mention,  that  the  Negroes  in  South  America 
have  a kind  of  poifon  with  which  they  kill  each 
other,  though  the  effeffc  is  not  hidden,  but  hap- 
pens a long  time  after  the  perfon  has  taken  it  : 
the  fame  dangerous  art  of  poifoning  is  known  by 
the  Negroes  in  North  America , as  has  frequently 
been  experienced.  However  only  a few  of  them 
know  the  fee  ret,  and  they  likewife  know  the  re- 
medy againft  it,  therefore  when  a Negro  feels 
himfelf  poifoned,  and  can  recoiled:  the  enemy 
who  might  poffibly  have  given  him  the  poifon, 
he  goes  to  him,  and  endeavours  by  money  and 
entreaties  to  move  him  to  deliver  him  from  the 
poifon  ; but  if  the  Negro  is  malicious,  he  does 
not  only  deny  that  he  ever  poifoned  him,  but 
likewife  that  he  knows  a remedy  againft  it  : this 
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poifon  does  not  kill  immediately*  for  fometimes 
the  lick  perfon  dies  fome  years  after.  But  from 
the  moment  he  has  the  poifon  he  falls  into  a 
tonfumption,  and  enjoys  few  days  of  good  healths 
fuch  a poor  wretch  often  knows  that  he  is  poi- 
foned,  the  moment  he  gets  the  poifon.  The 
Negroes  commonly  employ  it  on  fuch  of  their 
brethren  as  behave  well,  are  beloved  by  their 
matters,  and  feparate  as  it  were  from  their  coun-^ 
trymen,  or  do  not  like  to  converfe  with  them. 
They  have  likewife  often  other  reafons  for  their 
enmity ; but  there  are  few  examples  of  their 
having  poifoned  their  matters.  Perhaps  the  mild 
treatment  they  receive,  keeps  them  from  doing 
it,  or  perhaps  they  fear  that  they  may  be  dif- 
covered,  and  that,  in  fuch  a cafe,  the  fevereft 
punifhments  would  be  in fl idled  or  them. 

They  never  difcover  what  the  poifon  confifts 
of,  and  keep  it  fecret  beyond  conception.  It  is 
probable  that  it  is  a very  common  thing,  which 
may  be  got  all  the  world  over,  for  wherever  they 
are  they  can  always  eafily  procure  it.  There- 
fore it  cannot  be  a plant,  as  feveral  learned  men 
have  thought  ; for  that  is  not  to  be  met  with 
every  where.  I have  heard  many  accounts  here 
of  Negroes  who  have  been  killed  by  this  poifon. 

I fhall  only  mention  one  incident,  which  hap- 
pened during  my  ftay  in  this  country.  A man 
here  had  a Negro  who  was  exceedingly  faithful 
to  him,  and  behaved  fo  well,  that  he  would  not 
have  given  him  for  twenty  other  Negroes.  His 
matter  likewife  (hewed  him  a peculiar  kindnefs, 
and  the  flave's  conduct  equalled  that  of  the  beft 
Chiittian  fervant  •>  he  likewife  convcrfed  as  little 

as 
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as  poffible  with  the  other  Negroes ; on  that  ac- 
count they  hated  him  to  excefs ; but  as  he  was 
fcarce  ever  in  company  with  them,  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  conveying  the  poifon  to  him* 
which  they  had  often  tried.  However,  on  com- 
ing to  town  during  the  fair  (for  he  lived  in  the 
country)  fome  other  Negroes  invited  him  to 
drink  with  them.  At  firfl  he  would  not,  but 
they  prefled  him  till  he  was  obliged  to  comply. 
As  foon  as  he  came  into  the  room,  the  others 
took  a pot  from  the  wall  and  pledged  him,  de- 
firing  him  to  drink  likewife : he  drank ; but 
when  he  took  the  pot  from  his  mouth,  he  faid, 
what  beer  is  this  ? It  is  full  of  ******.  I pur- 
pofely  omit  what  he  mentioned,  for  it  feems  un- 
doubtedly to  have  been  the  name  of  the  poifon 
with  which  malicious  Negroes  do  fo  much  harm, 
and  which  is  to  be  met  with  almoft  every  where. 
It  might  be  too  much  employed  to  wicked  pur- 
pofes,  and  it  is  therefore  better  that  it  remains 
unknown.  The  other  Negroes  and  Negro-wo- 
men fell  a laughing  at  the  complaints  of  their 
hated  countryman,  and  danced  and  fung  as  if 
they  had  done  an  excellent  aftion,  and  had  at 
iaft  obtained  the  point  fo  much  wiffied  for.  The 
innocent  Negro  went  away  immediately,  and, 
when  he  got  home,  faid,  that  the  other  Negroes 
had  certainly  poifoned  him : he  then  fell  into  a 
confumption,  and  no  remedy  could  prevent  his 
death. 

Dec.  7th.  In  the  morning  I undertook 
again  a little  journey,  to  Raccoon , in  New  Jerfey. 

It  does  not  feem  difficult  to  find  out  the  rea- 
fons,  why  the  people  multiply  more  here  than  in 
Europe . As  foon  as  a perfon  is  old  enough,  he 

may 
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may  fnarry  in  thefe  provinces,  without  any  fear 
of  poverty  ; for  there  is  fuch  a traft  of  good 
ground  yet  uncultivated,  that  a new-married  man 
can,  without  difficulty,  get  a fpot  of  ground, 
where  he  may  fufficiently  fubfift  with  his  wife 
and  children.  The  taxes  are  very  low,  and 
he  need  not  be  under  any  concern  on  their  ac- 
count. The  liberties  he  enjoys  are  fo  great,  that 
he  confiders  himfelf  as  a prince  in  his  pofleffions. 

I (hall  here  demonftrate,  by  fome  plain  examples, 
what  effeft  fuch  a conftitution  is  capable  of. 

Maons  Keen,  one  of  the  Swedes  in  Raccoon , 
was  now  near  feventy  years  old:  he  had  many 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchil- 
dren ; fo  that,  of  thofe  who  were  yet  alive,  he 
could  mufter  up  forty-live  perfons.  Befides 
them,  feveral  of  his  children  and  grandchildren 
died  young,  and  fome  in  a mature  age.  He 
was,  therefore,  uncommonly  bleffed.  Yet  his 
happinefs  is  not  comparable  to  that  which  is  to 
be  feen  in  the  following  examples,  and  which  I 
have  extrafted  from  the  Philadelphia  gazette. 

In  the  year  1732,  died  at  Ipfwich , in  New 
England)  Mrs.  Sarah  Put  hi  l 9 a widow,  aged 
eighty-fix  years.  She  had  brought  fix  teen  chil- 
dren into  the  wTorld  ; and  from  feven  of  them  on- 
ly, flie  had  feen  one  hundred  and  feventy- feven 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

In  1739,  May  30th,  the  children,  grand,  and 
great-grandchildren,  of  Mr.  Richard  Butting  ton, 
in  the  pariffi  of  Chefier , in  Penfyhania , were  af- 
fembled  in  his  houfe ; and  they  made  together 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  perfons.  The  parent  of 
thefe  children,  Richard  Buttingtony  who  was 
born  in  England , was  then  entering  into  his 

eighty- 
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eighty-fifth  year;  and  was  at  that  time  quite 
frefh,  adive,  and  fenfible,  His  eldeft  fon,  then, 
fixty  years  old,  was  the  firft  Englißman  born  in 
Penßhania. 

In  1742,  8th  of  Jan.  died  at  Trenton , in  New 
Jerfejy  Mrs.  Sarah  Furman , a widow,  aged 
ninety -feven  years.  She  was  born  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  left  five  children,  fixty-one  grand- 
children, one  hundred  and  eighty-two  great- 
grandchildren, and  twelve  great-great-grand- 
children, who  were  all  alive  when  fhe  died. 

In  1739,  28  th  of  Jan.  died  at  South  King  ft  on , 
in  New  England , Mrs.  Maria  Hazard , a widow, 
in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  born 
in  Rhode  Iftand , and  was  a grandmother  of  tht 
then  vice-governor  of  that  ifiand,  Mr.  George 
Hazard . She  could  count  altogether  five  hun- 
dred children,  grandchildren,  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  great-great-grandchildren.  When  fhe 
died,  two  hundred  and  five  perfons  of  them  were 
alive  ; a grand-daughter  of  hers  had  already  been 
grandmother  near  fifteen  years. 

In  this  manner,  the  ufual  wifh  or  bi effing  in 
our  liturgy,  that  the  new-married  couple  may 
fee  their  grandchildren,  till  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  has  been  literally  fulfilled  in  regard 
to  fome  of  thefe  perfons 

Dec . 9th.  In  every  country  we  commonly 
meet  with  a number  of  in  feds ; of  which  many, 
though  they  be  ever  fo  fmall  and  contemptible, 
can  do  considerable  damage  to  the  inhabitants. 
Of  thefe  dangerous  infeds  there  are  likewife  fome 

* Mr.  Kalm  Ipeaks  here  of  the  §yjtdijk  Liturgf . 
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in  North  America : fome  are  peculiar  to  that 
country,  others  are  common  to  Europe  likewife. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  Mofquitoes  as  a 
kind  of  difagreeable  gnats  ; and  another  noxious 
infedt,  the  Bruchiis  Pifi,  which  deftroys  whole 
fields  with  peafe.  I {hall  here  add  fome  more. 

There  are  a kind  of  Locufts , which,  about 
every  feventeenth  year,  come  hither  in  incredible 
numbers.  They  come  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  May,  and  make,  for  fix  weeks  toge- 
ther, fuch  a noife  in  the  trees  and  woods,  that 
two  perfons  who  meet  in  fuch  places,  cannot 
underftand  each  other,  uniefs  they  fpeak  louder 
than  the  locufts  can  chirp.  During  that  time, 
they  make,  with  the  fting  in  their  tail,  holes  in- 
to the  foft  bark  of  the  little  branches  on  the 
trees,  by  which  means  thefe  branches  are  ruined. 
They  do  no  other  harm  to  the  trees  or  other 
plants.  In  the  interval,  between  the  years  when 
they  are  fb  numerous,  they  are  only  feen  or  heard 
fingle  in  the  woods. 

There  is  likewife  a kind  of  Caterpillars  in 
thefe  provinces,  v/hich  eat  the  leaves  from  the 
trees.  They  are  alfo  innumerable  in  fome  years. 
In  the  intervals  there  are  but  few  of  them  : but 
when  they  come,  they  ftrip  the  trees  fo  entirely 
of  their  leaves,  that  the  woods  in  the  middle  of 
iummer  are  as  naked  as  in  winter.  They  eat  all 
kinds  of  leaves,  and  very  few  trees  are  left  un- 
touched by  them.  As,  about  that  time  of  the  year, 
the  heat  is  moft  exceftive,  the  ftripping  the 
trees  of  their  leaves  has  this  fatal  eotlfequence, 
that  they  cannot  withftand  the  heat,  but  dry  up 
entirely.  In  this  manner,  great  forefts  are  fome- 
times  entirely  ruined.  The  Swedes , who  live 
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here,  {hewed  me,  here  and  there,  great  trails  in 
the  woods,  where  young  trees  were  now  grow- 
ing, inftead  of  the  old  ones,  which,  fome  years 
ago,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  caterpillars. 
Thefe  caterpillars  afterwards  change  into  moths, 
or  phalcence,  which  fhall  be  defcribed  in  the  fe- 
quel,  in  their  proper  places. 

In  other  years  the  Grafs-worms  do  a great  deal 
of  damage  in  feveral  places,  both  in  the  mea- 
dows and  corn-fields.  For  the  fields  are  at  cer- 
tain times  over-run  with  great  armies  of  thefe 
worms,  as  with  the  other  infedts ; yet  it  is  very 
happy  that  thefe  many  plagues  do  not  come  all 
together.  For  in  thofe  years,  when  the  locufts 
are  numerous,  the  caterpillars  and  grafs-worms 
are  not  very  confiderable,  and  it  happens  fo  with 
the  latter  kinds,  fo  that  only  one  of  the  three 
kinds  comes  at  a time.  Then  there  are  feveral 
years  when  they  are  very  fcarce.  The  grafs- 
worms  have  been  obferved  to  fettle  chiefly  in  a 
fat  foil ; but  as  foon  as  careful  hufbandmen  dis- 
cover them,  they  draw  narrow  channels  with  al- 
moft  perpendicular  fides  quite  round  the  field  in 
which  the  worms  are  fettled ; then,  by  creeping 
further,  they  all  fall  into  the  ditch,  and  cannot 
get  out  again.  I was  affured,  by  many  perfons, 
that  thefe  three  forts  of  infedts  followed  each 
other  pretty  clofely ; and  that  the  locufts  came 
in  the  firft  year,  the  caterpillars  in  the  fecond, 
and  the  grafs-worms  in  the  laft : I have  likewife 
found,  by  my  own  experience,  that  this  is  partly 
true. 

Moths,  or  finece,  which  eat  the  clothes,  are 
likewife  abundant  here.  I have  feen  cloth, 
worfted  gloves,  and  other  woollen  fluffs,  which 
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had  hung  all  the  fummer  locked  up  in  a fhrine* 
and  had  not  been  taken  care  of,  quite  cut  thro’ 
by  thefe  worms,  fo  that  whole  pieces  fell  out* 
Furs,  which  had  been  kept  in  the  garret,  were 
frequently  fo  ruined  by  worms,  that  the  hair  went 
off  by  handfuls.  I am,  however,  hot  certain 
whether  thefe  worms  were  originally  in  the  coün- 
try,  or  whether  they  were  brought  over  from 
Europe 

Fleas  are  likewife  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Many  thoufands  were  undoubtedly 
brought  over  from  other  countries ; yet  immenfe 
numbers  of  them  have  certainly  been  here  lince 
time  immemorial.  I have  feen  them  on  the  grey 
fquirrels,  and  on  the  hares  which  have  been  kill- 
ed in  fuch  defart  parts  of  this  country,  where  no' 
human  creature  ever  lived.  As  I afterwards 
Came  further  up  into  the  country,  and  was  o- 
bliged  to  lie  at  night  in  the  huts  and  beds  of  the 
Indians , I was  fo  plagued  by  immenfe  quantities 
of  fleas,  that  I imagined  I was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. They  drove  me  from  the  bed,  and  I was 
very  glad  to  fleep  on  the  benches  below  the  roof 
of  the  huts.  But  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the 
many  dogs  which  the  Indians  keep,  breed  fleas 
without  end.  Dogs  and  men  lie  promifcuoufly 
in  the  huts ; and  a ftranger  can  hardly  lie  down 
and  fhut  his  eyes,  but  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
either  fqueezed  to  death*  or  flifled,  by  a dozen  or 
more  dogs,  which  lie  round  him,  and  upon  him, 
in  order  to  have  a good  refting-place.  For  I ima- 
gine they  do  not  exped  that  Grangers  will  ven- 
ture to  beat  them,  or  throw  them  off,  as  their 
matters  and  miftreffes  commonly  do. 

The  noify  Crickets  ( Grylhts  domefiicus J which 
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are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the  houfes  in 
Sweden , I have  not  perceived  in  any  part  of  Pen - 
ßlvania  or  Afew  Jerfey  y and  other  people  whom 
I have  afked,  could  not  fay  that  they  had  ever 
feen  any.  In  fummer  there  are  a kind  of  black 
Crickets  * in  the  fields,  which  make  exadtly  the 
feme  chirping  noife  as  our  houfe  crickets.  But 
they  keep  only  to  the  fields,  and  were  filent  as 
foon  as  winter  or  the  cold  weather  came  on. 
They  fay  it  fometimes  happens  that  thefe  field 
crickets  take  refuge  in  houfes,  and  chirp  conti- 
nually there,  whilft  it  is  warm  weather,  or  whilffc 
the  rooms  are  warm ; but  as  foon  as  it  grows 
cold  they  are  filent.  In  feme  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Torky  and  in  Canada , every  farm- 
houfe,  and  moft  of  the  houfes  in  the  towns, 
fwarm  with  fo  many,  that  no  farm-houfe  in  our 
country  can  be  better  flocked  with  them.  They 
continue  their  muiic  there  throughout  the  whole 
winter. 

Bugs  fCimex  leclularius)  are  very  plentiful 
here.  I have  been  fufficiently  tormented  by  them* 
in  many  places  in  Canada : But  I do  not  remem- 
ber having  feen  any  with  the  Indians , during  my 
flay  at  Fort  Frederick . The  commander  there, 
Mr.  de  Loufignan,  told  me,  that  none  of  the  //- 
hmis  and  other  Indians  of  the  weflern  parts  of 
North  America  knew  any  thing  of  thefe  vermin. 
And  he  added,  that  he  could  with  certainty  fay 
this  from  his  own  experience,  having  been  among 
them  for  a great  while.  Yet  I cannot  determine 

Perhaps  it  is  the  Gryllus  campefiris,  or  common  hlack  field 
cricket  of  Europe , of  which  Rocfel , in  his  work  on  infects,  vol.  2, 
ßryll.  if.  13,  has  given  a fine  drawing.  F, 
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whether  bugs  were  firft  brought  over  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, or  whether  they  have  originally  been  in 
the  country.  Many  people  looked  upon  them 
as  natives  of  this  country,  and  as  a proof  of  it 
faid,  that  under  the*  wings  of  bats  the  people  had 
often  found  bugs,  which  had  eaten  very  deep  in- 
to the  flelh.  It  was  therefore  believed  that  the 
bats  had  got  them  in  fome  hollow  tree,  and  had 
afterwards  brought  them  into  the  houfes,  as  they 
commonly  fix  themfelves  clofe  to  the  walls,  and 
creep  into  the  little  chinks  which  they  meet  with. 
But  as  I have  never  feen  any  bugs  upon  bats,  I 
cannot  fay  any  thing  upon  that  fubjed.  Perhaps 
a loufe  or  a tick  ( Acarus ) has  been  taken  for  a 
bug.  Or,  if  a real  bug  has  been  found  upon  a 
bat’s  wing,  it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive  that  it  fix- 
ed on  the  bat,  whilft  the  latter  was  fitting  in  the 
chinks  of  a houfe  flocked  with  European  bugs. 

As  the  people  here  could  not  bear  the  incon- 
venience of  thefe  vermin,  any  more  than  we  can 
in  Sweden , they  endeavoured  to  expel  them  by 
different  means.  I have  already  remarked, 
that  the  beds  to  that  purpofe  were  made 
of  SaJJafras  wood,  but  that  they  were  only 
temporary  remedies.  Some  perfons  affured 
me  that  they  had  found,  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  by  repeated  trials,  that  no  remedy  was 
more  effedual  towards  theexpulfion  of  bugs,  than 
the  injeding  of  boiling  water  into  all  the  cracks 
where  they  are  fettled,  and  wafhing  all  the  wood 
of  the  beds  with  it ; this  being  twice  or  thrice 
repeated,  the  bugs  are  wholly  deftroyed.  But  if 
there  are  bugs  in  neighbouring  houfes,  they  will 
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faften  to  one's  clothes,  and  thus  be  brought  over 
into  other  houfes* 

I cannot  fay  whether  thefe  remedies  are  good 
or  no,  as  I have  not  tried  them ; but  by  repeated 
trials  [ have  been  convinced  that  fulphur,  if  it  be 
properly  employed,  entirely  deftroys  bugs  and 
their  eggs  in  beds  and  walls,  though  they  were 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  ants  in  an  ant 
hilh* 

The  Mill-beetles,  or  Cock-roaches , are  likewife 
a plague  of  North  America , and  are  fettled  in  ma- 
ny of  its  provinces.  The  learned  Dr.  Golden  was  of 
opinion  that  thefe  infedts  were  properly  natives  of 
the  Weft  Indies , and  that  thofe  that  were  found  in 
North  America  were  brought  over  from  thofe 
iflands.  To  confirm  his  opinion,  he  faid,  that  it 
was  yet  daily  feen  how  the  fhips  coming  with 
goods  from  the  Weft-Indies  to  Nor  ..  America 
brought  mill-beetles  with  them  in  great  num- 
bers. But  from  the  obfervations  which  I have 
made  in  this  country9 1 have  reafon  to  believe  that 

mf 

thefe  infedts  have  been  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  time  immemorial.  Yet  notwithftand- 
ing  this  I do  not  deny  their  being  brought  over 
from  the  Weft  Indies.  They  are  in  almoit  every 
houfe  in  the  city  of  New  York ; and  thofe  un- 
doubtedly came  over  in  fhips.  But  how  can  that 
be  faid  of  thofe  mill-beetles,  which  are  found  in 
the  midft  of  the  woods  and  deferts  ? 

T H e Efigiifth  likewife  call  the  Mill-beetles , Cock- 
roaches, and  the  Dutch  give  them  the  name  of 

* A ftill  more  infallible  remedy,  is  to  wafh  all  the  furniture, 
ißfefled  with  that  vermin,  with  a folution  of  arfenic.  F. 

Vox,.  I.  ' Y Each - 
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Kackerlack . The  Swedes  in  this  country  cal! 

them  Brodoetare,  or  Bread-eater s,  on  account  of 
the  damage  they  do  to  the  bread,  which  I am  go- 
ing to  defcribe.  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  them  Blatt  a 
Orientalis . Many  of  the  Swedes  call  them  like- 
wife  Kackerlack . They  are  not  only  obferved  in 
the  houfes,  but  in  the  fummer  they  appear  often 
in  the  woods,  and  run  about  the  trees,  which  are 
cut  down.  On  bringing  in  all  forts  of  old  rotten 
blocks  of  wood  for  fewel,  in  February,  I difcover- 
ed  feveral  cock-roaches  fettled  in  them;  they  were 
at  firfl  quite  torpid,  or  as  it  were  dead ; but  after 
lying  in  the  room  for  a while,  they  recovered,  be- 
came very  lively,  and  began  to  run  about.  I af- 
terwards found  very  often,  that  when  old  rotten 
wood  was  brought  home  in  winter,  and  cut  in 
pieces  for  fewel,  the  cock-roaches  were  got  into 
it  in  numbers,  and  lay  in  it  in  a torpid  ftate. 
In  the  fame  winter,  a fellow  cut  down  a great 
dry  tree,  and  was  about  to  fplit  it.  I then  ob- 
ferved in  a crack,  fome  fathoms  above  the  ground, 
feveral  cock-roaches  together  with  the  common 
ants.  They  were,  it  feems,  crept  up  a great 
way,  in  order  to  find  a fecure  place  of  abode  a- 
gainft  winter.  On  travelling,  in  the  middle  of 
October  1749,  through  the  uninhabited  country 
between  the  Englijh  and  French  colonies,  and 
making  a fire  at  night  near  a thick  half  rotten 
tree,  on  the  fhore  of  lake  Champlain , numbers 
of  cock-roaches  came  out  of  the  wood,  being 
wakened  by  the  fnfroke  and  the  fire,  which  had 
driven  them  out  of  their  holes.  The  Frenchmen , 
who  were  then  in  my  company,  did  not  know 
them,  and  could  not  give  them  any  name.  In 

Canada 
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Canada  the  French  did  not  remember  feeing  any 
in  the  houfes.  In  Penfylvania , I am  told,  they 
run  in  immenfe  numbers  about  the  fheaves  of 
corn,  during  the  harveft.  At  other  times  they 
live  commonly  in  the  houfes  in  the  Englißo  fettle- 
ments,  and  lie  in  the  crevices,  efpecially  in  the 
cracks  of  thofe  beams  which  fupport  the  ceiling, 
and  are  neareft  to  the  chimney. 

They  do  a deal  of  damage  by  eating  the  fo ft 
parts  of  the  bread.  If  they  have  once  made  a 
hole  irito  a loaf,  they  will  in  a little  time  eat  all 
the  foft  part  in  it,  fo  that  on  cutting  the  loaf, 
nothing  but  the  cruft  is  left.  I am  told  they 
hkewife  eat  other  victuals.  Sometimes  they  bite 
people’s  nofes  or  feet,  whilft  they  are  afleep.  An 
old  Swede , called  Sven  Laock , a grandfon  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Laockeniusy  one  of  the  firft  Swedifh 
clergymen  that  came  to  Penfylvania , told  me, 
that  he  had  in  his  younger  years  been  once  very 
much  frightened  on  account  of  a cock-roach, 
which  crept  into  his  ear  whilft  he  was  afleep.  He 
waked  fuddenly,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  felt 
that  the  infedt,  probably  out  of  fear,  was  en- 
deavouring with  all  its  ftrength  to  get  deeper. 
Thefe  attempts  of  the  coach-roach  were  fo  pain- 
ful to  him,  that  he  imagined  his  head  was  bur  fl- 
ing, and  he  was  almoft  fenfelefs ; however  he 
haftened  to  the  well,  and  bringing  up  a bucket 
full  of  water,  threw  fome  into  his  ear.  As  foon 
as  the  cock-roach  found  itfelf  in  danger  of 
being  drowned,  it  endeavoured  to  fave  itfelf,  and 
pulhed  backwards  out  of  the  ear,  with  its  hind 
feet,  and  thus  happily  delivered  the  poor  man 
from  his  fears. 

Y 2 Ti|e 
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The  Wood-lice  are  difagreeable  infedts,  which 
in  a manner  are  worfe  than  the  preceding ; but 
as  I have  already  defcribed  them  in  a peculiar 
memoir,  which  is  printed  among  the  memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1754, 
I refer  my  readers  to  that  account. 

Dec.  nth.  This  morning  I made  a little 
excurfion  to  Penns  Neck , and  further  over  the 
Delaware  to  Wilmington . The  country  round 
Penns  Neck  has  the  fame  qualities  as  that  about 
other  places  in  this  part  of  New  Jerfey.  For 
the  ground  confifts  chiefly  of  fand,  with  a thin 
ilratum  of  black  foil.  It  is  not  very  hilly,  but 
chiefly  flat,  and  in  moft  places  covered  with 
open  woods  of  fuch  trees  as  have  annual  leaves, 
especially  oak.  Now  and  then  you  fee  a Angle 
farm,  and  a little  corn-field  round  it.  Between 
them  are  here  and  there  little  marfhes  or  fwamps, 
and  fometimes  a brook  with  water,  which  has  a 
very  flow  motion. 

The  woods  of  thefe  parts  conlifl;  of  all  forts 
of  trees,  but  chiefly  of  oak  and  hiccory*  Thefe 
woods  have  certainly  never  been  cut  down,  and 
have  always  grown  without  hindrance.  It  might 
therefore  be  expedted  that  there  are  trees  of  an 
uncommon  great  age  to  be  found  in  them  $ but 
it  happens  otherwife,  and  there  are  very  few 
trees  three  hundred  years  old.  Moft  of  them 
are  only  two  hundred  years  old ; and  this  con- 
vinced me  that  trees  have  the  fame  quality  as 
animals,  and  die  after  they  are  arrived  at  a cer- 
tain age.  Thus  we  find  great  woods  here,  but 
when  the  trees  in  them  have  flood  an  hundred 
and  fifty  or  an  hundred  and  eighty  years,  they 

are 
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are  either  rotting  within,  or  lofing  their  crown, 
or  their  wood  becomes  quite  foft,  or  their  roots 
are  no  longer  able  to  draw  in  fufficient  nourifh- 
ment,  or  they  die  from  fome  other  caufe.  There- 
fore when  ftorms  blow,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens here,  the  trees  are  broke  off  either  juft 
above  the  root,  or  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  fum- 
mit.  Several  trees  are  likewife  torn  out  with 
their  roots  by  the  power  of  the  winds.  The 
ftorms  thus  caufe  great  devaftations  in  thefe  fo- 
refts.  Every  where  you  fee  trees  thrown  down 
by  the  winds,  after  they  are  too  much  weakened 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
caufes  to  be  able  to  refift  their  fury.  Fire  like- 
wife breaks  out  often  in  the  woods,  and  burns 
the  trees  half  way  from  the  root,  fo  that  a vio- 
lent guft  of  wind  eafily  throws  them  down. 

On  travelling  through  thefe  woods,  I pur- 
pofely  tried  to  find  out,  by  the  pofition  of  the 
trees  which  were  fallen  down,  which  winds  are 
the  ftrongeft  hereabouts.  But  I could  not  con- 
clude any  thing  with  certainty,  for  the  trees  fell 
on  all  fides,  and  lay  towards  all  the  points  of 
the  compafs.  I therefore  judged,  that  any  wind 
which  blows  from  that  fide  where  the  roots  of 
the  tree  are  weakeft  and  fhorteft,  and  where  it 
can  make  the  leaft  refiftance,  muft  root  it  up  and 
throw  it  down.  In  this  manner  the  old  trees  die 
away  continually,  and  are  fucceeded  by  a young 
generation.  Thofe  which  are  thrown  down  lie 
on  the  ground  an,d  putrify,  fooner  or  later,  and 
by  that  means  encreafe  the  black  foil,  into  which 
the  leaves  are  likewife  finally  changed,  which 
drop  abundantly  in  autumn,  are  blown  about  by 
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the  winds  for  fome  time,  but  are  heaped  up,  and 
lie  on  both  fides  of  the  trees,  which  are  fallen 
down.  It  requires  feveral  years  before  a tree  is 
intirelv  reduced  to  duft.  When  the  winds  tear 
up  a tree  with  the  roots,  a quantity  of  loofe  foil 
commonly  comes  out  with,  and  flicks  to  them 
for  fome  time,  but  at  laft  it  drops  off,  and  forms 
a little  hillock,  which  is  afterwards  augmented 
by  the  leaves,  which  commonly  gather  about 
the  roots.  Thus  feveral  inequalities  are  formed 
in  the  woods,  fuch  as  little  holes  and  hills ; and 
by  this  means  the  upper  foil  muft  like  wife  be 
heaped  up  in  fuch  places. 

Some  trees  are  more  inclined  to  putrify  than 
others.  The  tupelo-tree  ( Nyffa),  the  tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron)y  and  the  fweet  gum-tree  (Li quid- 
ambar ),  became  rotten  in  a fhort  time.  The 
hiccory  did  not  take  much  time,  and  the  black 
oak  fell  fooner  to  pieces  than  the  white  oak  ; but 
this  was  owing  to  circumftances.  If  the  bark 
remained  on  the  wood,  it  was  for  the  greateft 
part  rotten,  and  entirely  eaten  by  worms  within, 
in  the  fpace  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten  years,  fo  that 
nothing  was  to  be  found  but  a reddifh  brown 
duft.  But  if  the  bark  was  taken  off,  they 
would  often  lie  twenty  years  before  they  were 
entirely  rotten.  The  fuddennefs  of  a tree's 
growth,  the  bignefs  of  its  pores,  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  heat  and  wet  in  fummer,  caufe 
it  to  rot  fooner.  To  this  it  muft  be  added,  that 
all  forts  of  infedls  make  holes  into  the  items  of 
the  fallen  trees,  and  by  that  means  the  moifture 
and  the  air  get  into  the  tree,  which  muft  of 
courfe  forward  putrefaction.  Moft  of  the  trees 
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here  have  deciduous  or  annual  leaves.  Many  of 
them  begin  to  rot  whilft  they  are  yet  Handing 
and  blooming.  This  forms  the  hollow  trees*  in 
which  many  animals  make  their  nefts  and  pla- 
ces of  refuge. 

The  breadth  of  the  Delaware  diredtly  oppofite 
Wilmington , is  reckoned  an  Engliflo  mile  and  a 
half ; yet  to  look  at  it,  it  did  not  feem  to  be  fo 
great.  The  depth  of  the  river,  in  the  middle* 
is  faid  to  be  from  four  to  fix  fathoms  here. 

Dec.  1 2th.  Tee  Joiners  fay,  that  among 
the  trees  of  this  country  they  chiefly  ufe  the 
black  walnut-trees,  the  wild  cherry -frees,  and  the 
curled  maple.  Of  the  black  walnut-trees  (Jug- 
Ians  nigra)  there  is  yet  a fufficient  quantity. 
However  carelefs  people  take  pains  enough  to 
deftroy  them,  and  fome  peafants  even  ufe  them 
as  fewel.  The  wood  of  the  wild  cherry-trees 
(Prunus  Virginiana)  is  very  good,  and  looks  ex- 
ceedingly well ; it  has  a yellow  colour,  and  the 
older  the  furniture  is,  which  is  made  of  it,  the 
better  it  looks.  But  it  is  already  difficult  to  get 
at  it,  for  they  cut  it  every  where,  and  plant  it 
no  where.  The  curled  maple  ( fleer  rubrum ) is 
a fpecies  of  the  common  red  maple,  but  like- 
wife  very  difficult  to  be  got.  You  may  cut  down 
many  trees  without  finding  the  wood  which  you 
want.  The  wood  of  the  Jweet  gum-tree  ( Liquid - 
ambar)  is  merely  employed  in  joiner’s  work,  fuch 
as  tables,  and  other  furniture.  But  it  muft  not 
be  brought  near  the  fire,  becaufe  it  warps.  The 
firs  and  the  white  cedars  ( Cupreffus  thyoides ) are 
likewise  made  ufe  of  by  the  joiners  for  different 
forts  of  work, 
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The  millers  who  attended  the  mill  which 
flood  here,  raid,  that  the  axle-trees  of  the  wheels 
of  the  mill  were  made  of  white  oak , and  that  they 
continued  good  three  or  four  years,  but  that  the 
fir-wood  does  not  keep  fo  well.  The  cogs  of  the 
mill-wheel,  and  the  pullies,  are  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  white  walnut-tree,  becaufe  it  is  the 
hardeft  which  can  be  got  here.  The  wood  of 
mulberry-trees  is  of  all  others  reckoned  the  moll 
excellent  for  pegs  and  plugs  in  Ihips  and  boats. 

At  night  I went  over  the  river  Delaware , 
from  Wilmington , to  the  ferrying-place,  on  the 
New  Jerfey  fide. 

Dec . 13th.  In  the  morning  I returned  to 

Raccoon , 

On  many  trees  in  the  woods  of  this  country, 
either  on  one  of  the  fides,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
branch,  or  round  a branch,  are  greater  or  leffer 
knob'  or  excrefcences.  Sometimes  there  is  only 
a Angle  one  in  a tree.  In  the  fize  there  is  a con^ 
fiderable  difference,  for  fome  of  thefe  knobs  are 
as  big  and  bigger  than  a man’s  head,  others  are 
only  frnall.  They  projedl  above  the  furface  of 
the  tree,  like  a tumor.  Sometimes  a tree  was 
quite  covered  with  them.  They  do  not  lie  on 
one  fide  only,  but  often  form  a circle  round  a 
branch,  and  even  round  the  ftem  itfelf.  The 
trees  which  have  thefe  knobs  are  not  always 
great  ones,  but  fome  not  above  a fathom  high. 
The  knobs  commonly  confift  of  the  fame  parts 
as  the  wood  itfelf,  and  look  within  like  curled 
wood.  Some  of  them  are  hollow.  When  a knob 
on  a little  tree  is  cut  open,  we  commonly  find  3 
number  of  little  worms  in  it,  which  are  fome- 

times 
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times  alfo  common  in  the  greater  knobs.  This 
fhews  the  origin  of  the  knobs  in  general.  The 
tree  is  ftung  by  infe&s,  which  lay  their  eggs 
under  the  bark,  and  from  the  eggs  worms  are 
afterwards  hatched.  They  occalion  an  extravafa- 
tion  of  the  fap,  which  gradually  condenfes  into 
a knob.  Only  the  trees  with  annual  deciduous 
leaves  have  thefe  knobs,  and  among  them  chiefly 
the  oak,  of  which  again  the  black  and  Spanijh 
oak  have  the  greateft  abundance  of  knobs.  The 
ajh  trees , ( Fraxinus  excelßor ) and  the  red  maple 
(Acer  rubrum)  likewife  have  enough  of  them. 
Formerly  the  Swedes , and  more  efpecially  the 
Finlanders , who  are  fettled  here,  made  diihes, 
bowls,  &c.  of  the  knobs  which  were  on  the 
a£h- trees.  Thefe  veflels,  I am  told,  were  very 
pretty,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  made  of 
curled  wood.  The  oak-knobs  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  as  they  are  commonly 
worm-eaten  and  rotten  within.  At  prefent  the 
Swedes  no  longer  make  ufe  of  fuch  bowls  and 
d lines,  but  make  ufe  of  earthen  ware,  or  veflels 
made  of  other  wood.  Some  knobs  are  of  an 
uncommon  fize,  and  make  a tree  have  a mon- 
ftrous  appearance.  Trees  with  knobs  are  very 
common  in  the  woods  of  this  country*. 

The 

* In  Siberia,  and  in  the  province  of  Wiatka , in  the  govern- 
ment of  Cazan,  in  Rujfia,  the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of  the  knobs, 
which  are  pretty  frequently  found  in  birches,  to  make  b wls  and 
other  domeftic  uteniils  thereof.  They  are  turned,  made  pretty 
thin,  and  covered  with  a kind  of  varniih,  which  gives  them  a 
pretty  appearance ; for  the  utenlil  looks  yellow,  and  is  marbled 
quite  in  a pidlurefque  manner,  with  brown  veins.  The  bell  kind 
of  thefe  veffels  are  made  fo  thin  that  they  are  femidiaphanous, 
and  when  put  into  hot  water  they  grow  quite  p.l^nt,  and  may  be 
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The  roads  are  good  or  bad  according  to  tht 
difference  of  the  ground.  In  a fandy  foil  the 
roads  are  dry  and  good  ; but  in  a clayey  one  they 
are  bad.  The  people  here  are  likewife  very  care- 
lefs  in  mending  them.  If  a rivulet  be  not  very 
great,  they  do  not  make  a bridge  over  it ; and 
travellers  may  do  as  well  as  they  can  to  get  over: 
Therefore  many  people  are  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  fuch  places,  where  the  water  is  rifen 
by  a heavy  rain.  When  a tree  falls  acrofs  the 
road,  it  is  feldom  cut  off,  to  keep  the  road  clear, 
but  the  people  go  round  it.  This  they  can  eafily 
do,  fince  the  ground  is  very  even,  and  without 
ftones ; has  no  underwood  or  Ihrubs,  and  the 
trees  on  it  fland  much  afunder.  Hence  the  roads 
here  have  fo  many  bendings. 

The  farms  are  molt  of  them  Angle,  and  you 
feldom  meet  with  even  two  together,  except  in 
towns,  'or  places  which  are  intended  for  towns  ; 
therefore  there  are  but  few  villages.  Each  farm  has 
its  corn-fields,  its  woods,  its  paftures  and  mea- 
dows. This  may  perhaps  have  contributed  fome- 
thing  towards  the  extirpation  of  wolves,  that 
they  every  where  met  with  houfes,  and  people 
who  fired  at  them.  Two  or  three  farm-houfes 
have  generally  a pafture  or  a wood  in  common, 
and  there  are  feldom  more  together ; but  moft 
of  them  have  their  own  grounds  divided  from  the 
others. 

formed  by  main  force,  quite  flat,  but  when  again  left  to  them- 
felves,  and  grown  cold,  they  return  to  their  original  fhape.  This 
kind  of  wood  is  called,  in  RuJJia , Kap , and  the  veflels  made  of  it, 
JCappowute  Tchaßokty  and  are  pretty  high  in  price,  when  they  are  of 
the  belt  kind,  and  well  varnilhed.  F. 

Dec. 
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Dec,  1 8th.  All  perfons  who  intend  to 
be  married,  muft  either  have  their  banns  pub- 
lifhed  three  times  from  the  pulpit,  or  get  a 
licence  from  the  governor.  The  banns  of  the 
poorer  fort  of  people  only  are  publifhed,  and  all 
thofe  who  are  a little  above  them  get  a licence 
from  the  governor.  In  that  licence  he  declares 
that  he  has  examined  the  affair,  and  found  no 
obftacles  to  hinder  the  marriage,  and  therefore  he 
allows  it.  The  licence  is  figned  by  the  gover- 
nor ; but,  before  he  delivers  it,  the  bridegroom 
muft  come  to  him  in  company  with  two  credit- 
able and  well-known  men,  who  anfwer  for  him, 
that  there  really  is  no  lawful  obftacle  to  his  mar- 
riage. Thefe  men  muft:  fubfcribe  a certificate, 
in  which  they  make  themfelves  anfwerable  for, 
and  engage  to  bear  all  the  damages  of,  any  com- 
plaints made  by  the  relations  of  the  perfons  who 
intend  to  be  married,  by  their  guardians,  their 
mailers,  or  by  thofe  to  whom  they  may  have 
been  promifed  before.  For  all  thefe  circum- 
flances  the  governor  cannot  poflibly  know.  They 
farther  certify  that  nothing  hinders  the  intended 
marriage,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  on 
that  account.  For  a licence  they  pay  five  and 
twenty  (hillings  in  Penjylvanian  money,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  governor  keeps  twenty  (hillings, 
or  one  pound,  and  the  remaining  five  (hillings 
belong  to  his  fecretary.  The  licence  is  directed 
only  to  proteftant  clergymen.  The  quakers  have 
a peculiar  licence  to  their  marriages.  But  as  it 
would  be  very  troublefome,  efpecially  for  thofe 
who  live  far  from  the  governor’s  refidence,  to 
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come  up  to  town  for  every  licence,  and  to  bring 
the  men  with  them  who  are  to  anfwer  for  them, 
the  clergymen  in  the  country  commonly  take  a 
fufficient  number  of  licences  and  certificates, 
which  are  ready  printed,  with  blanks  left  for 
the  names ; they  give  them  occafionally,  and 
get  the  common  money,  one  pound  five  (hil- 
lings, for  each  of  them,  befides  fomething  for 
their  trouble.  The  money  that  they  have  col- 
lected, they  deliver  to  the  governor  as  foon  as 
they  come  to  town,  together  with  the  certificates, 
which  are  figned  by  two  men,  as  above-men- 
tioned ; they  then  take  again  as  many  licences 
as  they  think  fufficient : from  hence  we  may  con- 
ceive that  the  governors  in  the  EngHfi  North 
American  colonies,  befides  their  falaries,  have  very 
confiderable  revenues 

There  is  a great  mixture  of  people  of  all 
forts  in  thefe  colonies,  partly  of  fuch  as  are  lately 
come  over  from  Europe , and  partly  of  fuch  as 
have  not  yet  any  fettled  place  of  abode.  Hence 
it  frequently  happens  that  when  a clergyman  has 
married  fuch  a couple,  the  bridegroom  fays  he 
has  no  money  at  prefent,  but  would  pay  the  fee 
at  the  firft  opportunity  : however  he  goes  off 
with  his  wife,  and  the  clergyman  never  gets  his 
due.  This  proceeding  has  given  occafion  to  a 
cuftom  which  is  now  common  in  Maryland . 

* Though  it  is  very  deiireable,  that  the  members  of  the  church 
of  England  may  enjoy  the  fame  religious  liberty  in  America  as  the 
reft  of  their  fellow-fubjedls,  and  have  every  part  of  their  religious 
eftablifhment  among  themfelves,  and  that  therefore  biftiojps 
might  be  introduced  in  America , it  is  however  to  be  feared  this 
will  prove  one  of  the  obftacles  to  the  introducing  of  EngHfi  bi- 
ßiops  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

When 
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When  the  clergyman  marries  a very  poor  couple, 
he  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
cries  out.  Where  is  my  fee  ? The  man  muft  then 
give  the  money,  and  the  clergyman  proceeds ; 
but  if  the  bridegoom  has  no  money,  the  clergy- 
man defers  the  marriage  till  another  time,  when 
the  man  is  better  provided.  People  of  fortune,  of 
whom  the  clergyman  is  fure  to  get  his  due,  need 
not  fear  this  disagreeable  queftion,  when  they  are 
married. 

However,  though  the  parfon  has  got  licen- 
ces to  mary  a couple,  yet  if  he  be  not  very 
careful,  he  may. get  into  very  dhagreeable  cir- 
cumftances  ; for  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  a law  made,  which,  notwithftanding  the 
governor’s  licence,  greatly  limits  a clergyman  in 
fome  cafes.  He  is  not  allowed  to  marry  a couple 
who  are  not  yet  of  age,  unlefs  he  be  certain  of 
the  con  fen  t of  their  parents.  He  cannot  marry 
fach  ftrangers  as  have  bound  themfelves  to  ferve 
a certain  number  of  years,  in  order  to  pay  off 
their  paffage  from  Europe,  without  the  confent 
of  their  mafters  ; if  he  acls  without  their  con- 
fent, or  in  oppofition  to  it,  he  muft  pay  a pe- 
nalty of  fifty  pounds,  Penfylvania  currency, 
though  he  has  the  licence,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  two  men  who  are  to  anfwer  for  any  objec- 
tion, Bur  parents  or  mafters  give  themfelves 
no  concern  about  thefe  men,  but  take  hold  of 
the  clergyman,  who  is  at  liberty  to  profecute 
thofe  who  gave  him  the  certificate,  and  to  get 
his  damages  repaid.  With  the  confent  of  the 
parents  and  mafters,  he  may.  marry  people  with- 
out danger  to  fajmfelf.  No.,  clergyman  is  al- 
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lowed  to  marry  a negro  with  one  of  European  ex« 
traction,  or  he  muft  pay  a penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  according  to  the  laws  of  Penfyl - 
vania . 

There  is  a very  peculiar  diverting  cuftom 
here,  in  regard  to  marrying.  When  a man  dies, 
and  leaves  his  widow  in  great  poverty,  or  fo  that 
Ihe  cannot  pay  all  the  debts  with  what  little  the 
has  left ; and  that,  notwithftanding  all  that,  there 
is  a perfon  who  will  marry  her,  fhe  muft  be  mar- 
ried in  no  other  habit  than  her  fhift.  By  that 
means,  (he  leaves  to  the  creditors  of  her  deceafed 
hufband  her  cloaths,  and  every  thing  which  they 
find  in  the  houfe.  But  fhe  is  not  obliged  to  pay 
them  any  thing  more,  becaufe  fhe  has  left  them 
all  fhe  was  worth,  even  her  cloaths,  keeping 
only  a fhift  to-  cover  her,  which  the  laws  of  the 
country  cannot  refufe  her.  As  foon  as  fhe  is 
married,  and  no  longer  belongs  to  the  deceafed 
hufband,  fine  puts  on  the  cloaths  which  the  fe- 
cond  has  given  her.  The  Swedijh  clergymen 
here  have  often  been  obliged  to  marry  a woman 
in  a drefs  which  is  fo  little  expenftve,  and  fo 
light.  This  appears  from  the  regifters  kept  in 
the  churches,  and  from  the  accounts  given  by 
the  clergymen  themfelves.  I have  likewife  often 
feen  accounts  of  fuch  marriages  in  the  Englijh 
gazettes,  which  are  printed  in  thefe  colonies ; 
and  I particularly  remember  the  following  rela- 
tion : A woman  went,  with  no  other  drefs  than 
her  fhift,  out  of  the  houfe  of  her  deceafed  huf- 
band to  that  of  her  bridegroom,  who  met  her 
half  way  with  fine  new  cloaths,  and  faid,  before 
all  who  were  prefent,  that  he  lent  them  his 
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bride ; and  put  them  on  her  with  his  own  hands.' 
It  feems  he  faid  that  he  lent  the  cloaths,  left,  if 
he  had  faid  he  gave  them,  the  creditors  of  the 
firft  hufband  fhould  come  and  take  them  from 
her ; pretending,  that  (he  was  looked  upon  as 
the  reli<ffc  of  her  firft  hufband,  before  fhe  was 
married  to  the  fecond. 

Dec . 2 1 ft.  It  feems  very  probable,  from  the 
following  obfervations,  that  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Swedes,  there  have  been  Europeans  in 
this  province ; and,  in  the  fequel,  we  fhall  give 
more  confirmations  of  this  opinion.  The  fame 
old  Maohs  Keen , whom  I have  already  mentioned 
before,  told  me  repeatedly,  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Swedes  in  the  laft  century,  and  on  their 
making  a fettlement,  called  Helfingburg , on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware , fomewhat  below  the 
place  where  Salem  is  now  lituated ; they  found, 
at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  fome  wells,  inclofed 
with  walls.  This  could  not  be  a work  of  the 
native  Americans , or  Indians , as  bricks  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  them  when  the  Europeans 
firft  fettled  here,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury 5 and  they  ftill  lets  knew  how  to  make  ufe 
of  them.  The  wells  were,  at  that  time,  on  the 
land ; but  in  flieh  a place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware , as  is  fometimes  under  water,  and 
fometimes  dry.  But  fince,  the  ground  has  been 
fo  wafhed  away,  that  the  wells  are  entirely  co- 
vered by  the  river,  and  the  water  is  feldom  low 
enough  to  fhew  the  wells.  As  the  Swedes  after- 
wards made  new  wells  for  themfelves,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  former,  they  difeovered,  in  the 
ground,  fome  broken  earthen  veffels,  and  fome 
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entire  good  bricks  ; and  they  have  often  got  them 
out  of  the  ground  by  ploughing. 

From  thefe  marks,  it  feems,  we  may  conclude, 
that,  in  times  of  yore,  either  'Europeans , or  other 
people  of  the  then  civilized  parts  of  the  world, 
have  been  carried  hither  by  ftorms,  or  other  ac- 
cidents, fettled  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
burnt  bricks,  and  made  a colony  here ; but  that 
they  afterwards  mixed  with  the  Indians , or  were 
killed  by  them.  They  may  gradually,  by  con- 
verfing  with  the  Indians , have  learnt  their  man- 
ners, and  turn  of  thinking.  The  Swedes  them- 
felves  are  accufed,  that  they  were  already  half 
Indians,  when  the  Englifi  arrived  in  the  year 
1682.  And  we  (till  fee,  that  the  French , Eng- 
liß,  Germans , Dutch , and  other  Europeans,  who 
have  lived  for  feveral  years  together  in  diftant  pro- 
vinces, near  and  among  the  Indians , grow  fo  like 
them,  in  their  behaviour  and  thoughts,  that  they 
can  only  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  difference  of 
their  colour.  But  hiftory,  together  with  the 
tradition  among  the  Indians,  aflures  us,  that  the 
above-mentioned  wells  and  bricks  cannot  have 
been  made  at  the  time  of  Columbus  s expedition, 
nor  foon  after ; as  the  traditions  of  the  Indians 
fay,  that  thofe  wells  were  made  long  before  that 
epocha.  This  account  of  the  wells,  which  had 
been  inclofed  with  bricks,  and  of  fuch  brfeks  as 
have  been  found  in  feveral  places  in  the  ground, 
I-  have  afterwards  heard  repeated  by  many  other 
old  Swedes . 

Dec.  22d.  An  old  farmer  foretold  a change 
of  the  weather,  becaufe  the  air  was  very  warm 
this  day  at  noon,  though  the  morning  had  been 

very 
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very  cold.  This  he  likewife  concluded,  from 
having  obferved  the  clouds  gathering  about  the 
fun.  The  meteorological  obfervations  annexed 
to  this  work,  will  prove  that  his  obfervation  was 
juft. 

Dec . 31ft.  The  remedies  againft  the  tooth-* 
ach  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  days  in  a year. 
There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  but  can  tell  you 
three  or  four  fcore  of  them,  of  which  fhe  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  they  are  as  infallible  and  fpeedy 
in  giving  relief,  as  a month's  failing,  by  bread 
and  water,  is  to  a burthenfome  paunch.  Yet  it 
happens  often,  nay,  too  frequently,  that  this  pain- 
ful difeafe  eludes  all  this  formidable  army  of  re- 
medies. However,  I cannot  forbear  obferving 
the  following  remedies,  «which  have  fometimes, 
in  this  country,  been  found  effectual  againft  the 
tooth-ach. 

When  the  pains  come  from  the  hollownefs 
of  the  teeth,  the  following  remedy  is  faid  to 
have  had  a good  effeCt : A little  cotton  is  put  at 
the  bottom  of  a tobacco-pipe ; the  tobacco  is  put 
in  upon  it,  and  lighted ; and  you  fmoke  till  it  is 
almoft  burnt  up.  By  fmoking,  the  oil  of  the  to- 
bacco gets  into  the  cotton,  which  is  then  taken 
out,  and  applied  to  the  tooth  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
fuffered.  v 

The  chief  remedy  of  the  Iroquois , or  Iroquefe , 
againft  the  tooch-ach,  occafioned  by  hollow 
teeth,  I heard  of  Captain  Lindfey  s lady,  at  O/we - 
go  and  fhe  affured  me,  that  fhe  knew,  from 
her  own  experience,  that  the  remedy  was  effec- 
tual. They  take  the  feed  capfules  of  the  Virgi- 
nian Anemone , as  foon  as  the  feed  is  ripe,  and  rub 
Vox-.  I,  Z them 
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them  in  pieces.  It  will  then  be  rough,  and  look 
like  cotton.  This  cotton-like  fubftance  is  dip- 
ped into  ftrong  brandy,  and  then  put  into  the 
hollow  tooth,  which  commonly  ceafes  to  ache 
foon  after.  The  brandy  is  biting  or  (harp,  and 
the  feeds  of  the  anemone,  as  moft  feeds  of  the 
Polyandria  Polygyria  clafs  of  plants  (or  fuch  as 
have  many  Stamina , or  male  flowers,  and  many 
Piftilla , or  female  flowers)  have  likewife  an  acri- 
mony. They  therefore,  both  together,  help  to 
affuage  the  pain ; and  this  remedy  is  much  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  former.  Befides  that, 
we  have  many  feeds  which  have  the  fame  qua- 
lities with  the  American  anemone. 

The  following  remedy  was  much  in  vogue 
againft  the  tooth-ach  which  is  attended  with  a 
fwelling:  They  boil  gruel,  of  flour  of  maize, 
and  milk  : to  this  they  add,  whilft  it  is  yet  over 
the  fire,  feme  of  the  fat  of  hogs,  or  other  fuet, 
and  Air  it  well,  that  every  thing  may  mix  equally. 
A handkerchief  is  then  fpread  over  the  gruel,  and 
applied  as  hot  as  poflible  to  the  fwelled  cheek, 
where  it  is  kept  till  it  is  gone  cool  again.  I have 
found,  that  this  remedy  has  been  very  efficacious 
againfl  a fwelling ; as  it  leflens  the  pain,  abates 
the  fwelling,  opens  a gathering,  if  there  be  any, 
and  procures  a good  difeharge  of  the  Pits . 

I have  feen  the  Iroquefi  boil  the  inner  bark 
of  the  Sambucus  Canadmfii , or  Canada  Elder , and 
put  it  on  that,  part  of  the  cheek  in  which  the 
pain  was  moft  violent.  This,  I am  told,  often 
diminifhes  the  pain. 

Among  the  Iroquefe , or  Five  Nations , upon 
the  river  Mohawk,  1 law  a young  Indian  woman, 

who 
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who,  by  frequent  drinking  of  tea,  had  got  a 
violent  tooch-ach.  To  cure  it,  (he  boiled  the 
Myrica  afplenii folia , and  tied  it,  as  hot  as  fhe 
could  bear  it,  on  the  whole  cheek.  She  faid, 
that  remedy  had  often  cured  the  tooth-ach  be- 
fore. 

fan.  2d,  1749.  Before  the  Europeans , un- 
der the  direction  of  Columbus , came  to  the  Weft- 
Indies , the  Javages  or  Indians  (who  lived  there 
fince  times  immemorial)  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  iron,  which  appears  very  dränge 
to  us,  as  North  Americai  almod  in  every  part  of 
it,  contains  a number  of  iron  mines.  They  were 
therefore  obliged  to  fupply  this  want  with  fharp 
ftones,  fhells,  claws  of  birds  and  wild  beads, 
pieces  of  bones,  and  other  things  of  that  kind, 
whenever  they  intended  to  make  hatchets,  knives, 
and  fuch  like  indruments.  From  hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  mud  have  led  a very  wretched 
life.  The  old  Swedes , who  lived  here,  and  had 
had  an  intercourfe  with  the  Indians  when  they 
were  young,  and  at  a time  when  they  were  yet 
very  numerous  in  thefe  parts,  could  tell  a great 
many  things  concerning  their  manner  of  living. 
At  this  time  the  people  find  accidentally,  by 
ploughing  and  digging  in  the  ground,  feveral  of 
the  indruments  which  the  Indians  employed,  be- 
fore the  Swedes  and  other  Europeans  had  provided 
them  with  iron  tools.  For  it  is  obfervable  that 
the  Indians  at  prefent  make  ufe  of  no  other  tools, 
than  fuch  as  are  made  of  iron  and  other  metals, 
and  which  they  always  get  from  the  Europeans : 
Of  this  I diall  be  more  particular,  in  its  proper 
place.  But  having  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing, 
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and  partly  collecting  a great  many  of  the  ancient 
Indian  tools,  I fhall  here  defcribe  them. 

Their  hatchets  were  made  of  ftone.  Their 
fhäpe  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  wedges  with  which 
we  cleave  our  wood,  about  half  a foot  long,  and 
broad  in  proportion  •,  they  are  made  like  a wedge, 
fharp  at  one  end,  but  rather  blunter  than  our 
wedges.  As  this  hatchet  muft  be  fixed  on  a 
handle,  there  was  a notch  made  all  round  the 
thick  end.  To  fallen  it,  they  fplit  a flick  at  one 
end,  and  put  the  ftone  between  it,  fo  that  the 
two  halves  of  the  flick  come  into  the  notches  of 
the  ftone  ; then  they  tied  the  two  fplit  ends  toge- 
ther with  a rope,  or  fomething  like  it,  almoft  in 
the  fame  way  as  fmiths  fallen  the  inftrument  with 
which  they  cut  off  iron,  to  a fplit  flick.  Some 
of  thefe  ftone-hatchets  were  not  notched  or  fur- 
rowed at  the  upper  end,  and  it  feems  they  only 
held  thofe  in  their  hands  in  order  to  hew  or  ftrike 
with  them,  and  did  not  make  handles  to  them. 
Moll  of  the  hatchets  which  I have  feen,  confifted 
of  a hard  rock-ftone;  but  fome  were  made  of  a 
fine,  hard,  black,  apyrous  ftone.  When  the 
Indians  intended  to  fell  a thick  ftrong  tree,  they 
could  not  make  ufe  of  their  hatchets,  but,  for 
want  of  proper  inftruments,  employed  fire. 
They  fet  fire  to  a great  quantity  of  wood  at  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  made  it  fall  by  that  means. 
But  that  the  fire  might  not  reach  higher  than 
they  would  have  it,  they  faftened  fome  rags  to  a 
pole,  dipped  them  into  water,  and  kept  con- 
tinually wafhing  the  tree,  a little  above  the  fire. 
Whenever  they  intended  to  hollow  out  a thick 
tree  for  a canoe,  they  laid  dry  branches  all  along 
the  Item  of  the  tree,  as  far  as  it  muft  be  hollow- 
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ed  out.  They  then  put  fire  to  thofe  dry  branches, 
and,  as  foon  as  they  were  burnt,  they  were  re- 
placed by  others.  Whilft  thefe  branches  were 
burning,  the  Indians  were  very  bufy  with  wet 
rags,  and  pouring  water  upon  the  tree,  to  prevent 
the  fire  from  fpreading  too  far  on  the  fides,  and 
at  the  ends.  The  tree  being  burnt  hollow  as  far 
as  they  found  it  fufficient,  or  as  far  as  it  could, 
without  damaging  the  canoe,  they  took  the  above 
defcribed  ftone-hatchets,  or  {harp  flints,  and 
quartzes,  or  {harp  {hells,  and  fcraped  off  the 
burnt  part  of  the  wood,  and  fmoothened  the 
boats  within.  By  this  means  they  likewife  gave 
it  what  {hape  they  pleafed.  Inftead  of  cutting 
with  a hatchet  fuch  a piece  of  wood  as  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  making  a canoe,  they  likewife  em- 
ployed fire.  A canoe  was  commonly  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet  long.  The  chief  ufe  of 
their  hatchets  was,  according  to  the  unanimous 
accounts  of  all  the  Swedes , to  make  good  fields 
for  maize-plantations ; for  if  the  ground  where 
they  intended  to  make  a maize -field  was  co  - 
vered with  trees,  they  cut  off  the  bark  all  round 
the  trees  with  their  hatchets,  efpecially  at  the 
time  when  they  lofe  their  fap.  By  that  means 
the  tree  became  dry,  and  could  not  take  any 
more  nourishment,  and  the  leaves  could  no 
longer  obflruct  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  pafling. 
The  fmalier  trees  were  then  pulled  out  by  main 
force,  and  the  ground  was  a little  turned  up 
with  crooked  or  (harp  branches. 

In  stead  of  knives  they  were  fatisfied  with 
little  fharp  pieces  of  flint  or  quartz,  or  elfe  feme 
Other  hard  kind  of  a ftone,  or  with  a Lharp  {hell, 
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or  with  a piece  of  a bone  which  they  had 
fharpened. 

At  the  end  of  their  arrows  they  fattened 
narrow  angulated  pieces  of  ftone  ; they  made 
ufe  of  them,  having  no  iron  to  make  them  fharp 
again,  or  a wood  of  fufficient  hardnefs : thefe 
points  were  commonly  flints  or  quartzes,  but 
fometimes  likewife  another  kind  of  a ftone. 
Some  employed  the  bones  of  animals,  or  the 
claws  of  birds  and  beafts.  Some  of  thefe  an- 
cient harpoons  are  very  blunt,  and  it  feems  that 
the  Indians  might  kill  birds  and  fmall  quadru- 
peds with  them  ; but  whether  they  could  enter 
deep  into  the  body  of  a great  beaft  or  of  a man, 
by  the  velocity  which  they  get  from  the  bow,  I 
cannot  afcertain  ; yet  feme  have  been  found  very 
flharp  and  well  made. 

They  had  ßcne  peßles , about  a foot  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm.  They  confift 
chiefly  of  a black  fort  of  a ftone,  and  were  for-  1 
merly  employed,  by  the  Indians , for  pounding 
maize,  which  has,  fince  times  immemorial,  been 
their  chief  and  almoft  their  only  corn.  They 
had  neither  wind-mills,  water-mills,  nor  hand- 
mills,  to  grind  it,  and  did  not  fo  much  as  know 
a mill,  before  the  Europeans  came  into  the  coun- 
try. I have  fpoken  with  old  Frenchmen , in  Ca- 
nada, who  told  me,  that  the  Indians  had  been 
aftonifhed  beyond  expreflion,  when  the  French 
fet  up  the  firft  wind-mill.  They  came  in  num-  j 
bers,  even  from  the  moft  diftant  parts,  to  view 
this  wonder,  and  were  not  tired  with  fitting 
near  it  for  feveral  days  together,  in  order  to  ob~ 
ferve  it  ; they  were  long  of  opinion  that  it  was 
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not  driven  by  the  wind,  but  by  the  fpirits  who 
lived  within  it.  They  were  partly  under  the 
fame  aftonifhment  when  the  firft  water-mill 
was  built.  They  formerly  pounded  all  their 
corn  or  maize  in  hollow  trees,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  peftles,  made  of  {tone.  Many  In- 
dians had  only  wooden  peftles.  The  blackifti 
ftone,  of  which  the  hatchets  and  peftles  are 
fometimes  made,  is  very  good  for  a grindftone, 
and  therefore  both  the  Eng  lift)  and  the  Swedes 
employ  the  hatchets  and  peftles  chiefly  as  grind- 
ftones,  at  prefent,  when  they  can  get  them. 

The  old  boilers  or  kettles  of  the  Indians,  were 
either  made  of  clay,  or  of  different  kinds  of  pot- 
ftone,  (Lapis  ollaris).  The  former  confuted  of 
a dark  clay,  mixt  with  grains  of  white  fand  or 
quartz,  and  burnt  in  the  fire.  Many  of  thefe 
kettles  have  two  holes  in  the  upper  margin,  on 
each  fide  one,  through  which  the  Indians  put  a 
flick,  and  held  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  as  long 
as  it  was  to  boil,  Moft  of  the  kettles  have  no 
feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  pots  of  this  kind 
have  been  found  glazed,  either  on  the  outfide  or 
the  infide.  A few  of  the  oldeft  Swedes  could  yet 
remember  feeing  the  Indians  boil  their  meat  in 
thefe  pots.  They  are  very  thin,  and  of  different 
fizes ; they  are  made  fometimes  of  a green ifh, 
and  fometimes  of  a grey  pot-flone,  and  fome  are 
made  of  another  fpecies  of  apyrous  ftone ; the 
bottom  and  the  margin  are  frequently  above  an 
inch  thick.  The  Indians , notwithftanding  their 
being  unacquainted  with  iron,  fteel,  and  other 
metals,  have  learnt  to  hollow  out  very  in  gen  i- 
oufly  thefe  pots  or  kettles  of  pot-ftone. 
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The  old  tobacco-pipes  of  the  Indians  are  like- 
wife  made  of  clay,  or  pot-ftone,  or  Terpentine- 
ftone.  The  firft  fort  are  fhaped  like  our  to- 
bacco-pipes, though  much  coarfer  and  not  To 
well  made.  The  tube  is  thick  and  fhort,  hardly 
an  inch  long,  but  fometimes  as  long  as  a finger ; 
their  colour  comes  neareft  to  that  of  our  tobac- 
co-pipes which  have  been  long  ufed.  Their 
tobacco-pipes  of  pot-ftone  are  made  of  the  fame 
ftone  as  their  kettles.  Some  of  them  are  pretty 
well  made,  though  they  had  neither  iron  nor 
fteel.  But  befides  thefe  kinds  of  tobacco-pipes, 
we  find  another  fort  of  pipes,  which  are  made 
with  great  ingenuity,  of  a very  fine  red  pot- 
ftone,  or  a kind  of  ferpentine  marble.  They 
are  very  fcarce,  and  feldom  made  ufe  of  by  any 
other  than  the  Indian  Sachems , or  elders.  The 
fine  red  ftone,  of  which  thefe  pipes  are  made,  is 
likewife  very  fcarce,  and  is  found  only  in  the 
country  of  thofe  Indians  v/ho  are  called  Ingouez , 
and  who,  according  to  father  Charlevoix , live 
on  the  other  fide  of  tjie  river  Mißßppi  *.  The 
Indians  themfelves  commonly  value  a pipe  of 
this  kind  as  much  as  a piece  of  filver  of  the  fame 
iize,  and  fometimes  they  make  it  ftill  dearer. 
Of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone  commonly  confifts 
their  pipe  of  peace , which  the  French  call  calu- 
met de  paix9  and  which  they  make  ufe  of  in  their 
treaties  of  peace,  and  alliances.  Moft  authors 
who  have  wrote  of  thefe  nations  mention  this 
inftrument,  and  I intehd  to  fpeak  of  it  when  an 
opportunity  offers. 

* Sec  his  Journal  hiflorique  d'un  'voyage  de  V Jmerique.  Tome  v. 
p.  in.  3 n.  and  the  1 3th  letter. 
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The  Indians  employ  hooks  made  of  bone,  or 
bird’s  claws,  inftead  of  ßßing-hooks.  Some  of 
the  oldeft  Swedes  here  told  me,  that  when  they 
were  young,  a great  number  of  Indians  had  been 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was  then 
called  New  Sweden , and  had  caught  fifties  in  the 
river  Delaware  with  thefe  hooks. 

They  made  fire  by  rubbing  one  end  of  a 
hard  piece  of  wood  continually  againft  another 
dry  one,  till  the  wood  began  to  fmoke,  and  af- 
terwards to  burn. 

Such  were  the  tools  of  the  ancient  Indians9 
and  the  ule  which  they  made  of  them,  before  the 
Europeans  invaded  this  country,  and  before  they 
(the  Indians)  were  acquainted  with  the  advan- 
tages of  iron.  North  America  abounds  in  iron- 
mines,  and  the  Indians  lived  all  about  the  coun- 
try before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans , fo  that 
feveral  places  can  be  fhewn  in  this  country, 
where  at  prefent  there  are  iron-mines,  and  where, 
not  a hundred  years  ago,  flood  great  towns  or 
villages  of  the  Indians . It  is  therefore  very  re- 
markable that  the  Indians  did  not  know  how  to 
make  ufe  of  a metal  or  ore  which  was  always 
under  their  eyes,  and  on  which  they  could  not 
avoid  treading  every  day.  They  even  lived  upon 
the  very  fpots  where  iron  ores  were  afterwards 
found,  and  yet  they  often  went  many  miles  in 
order  to  get  a wretched  hatchet,  knife,  or  the 
like,  as  above  defcribed.  They  were  forced  to 
employ  feveral  days  in  order  to  fharpen  their 
tools,  by  rubbing  them  againft  a rock,  or  other 
ftones,  though  the  advantage  was  far  from  be- 
ing equal  to  the  labour.  For  they  could  never 
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cut  down  a thick  tree  with  their  hatchets,  and 
with  difficulty  they  felled  a fmall  one.  They 
could  not  hollow  out  a tree  with  their  hatchets, 
or  do  a hundredth  part  of  the  work  which  we 
can  perform  with  eafe,  by  the  help  of  our  iron 
hatchets.  Thus  we  fee  how  difadvantageous  the 
ignorance  and  inconfiderate  contempt  of  ufeful 
arts  ist  Happy  is  the  country  which  knows 
their  full  value  ! 

January  the  5 th.  Christmas -day  was  ce- 
lebrated this  day  by  the  Swedes  and  EngU(h>  for 
they  kept  them  to  the  old  fiile. 

January  the  6th.  There  are  a great  num- 
ber of  hares  in  this  country,  but  they  differ  from 
our  Swedifh  ones  in  their  fize,  which  is  very  fmall, 
and  but  little  bigger  than  that  of  a rabbit  ; they 
keep  almcft  the  fame  grey  colour  both  in  fum- 
mer  and  winter,  which  our  Northern  hares  have 
in  fummer  only  ; the  tip  of  their  ears  is  always 
grey,  and  not  black  ; the  tail  is  likewife  grey  on 
the  upper  fide,  at  all  feafons ; they  breed  feveral 
times  a year  : in  fpring  they  lodge  their  young 
ones  in  hollow  trees,  and  in  fummer,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July*  they  breed  in  the 
grafs.  When  they  are  furprifed  they  common- 
ly take  refuge  in  hollow  trees,  out  of  which 
they  are  taken  by  means  of  a crooked  flick,  or  by 
cutting  a hole  into  the  tree,  oppofite  to  the  place 
where  they  lie  ; or  by  fmoke,  which  is  cccafion- 
ed  by  making  a fire  on  the  outfide  of  the  tree. 
On  all  thefe  occafions  the  greyhounds  muft  be 
at  hand.  Thefe  hares  never  bite,  and  can  be 
touched  without  any  danger.  In  day-time  they 
ufually  lie  in  hollow  trees,  and  hardly  ever  ftir 
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from  thence,  unlefs  they  be  difturbed  by  men  or 
dogs  ; but  in  the  night  they  come  out,  and  feek 
ther  food.  In  bad  weather,  or  when  it  fnows, 
they  lie  clofe  for  a day  or  two,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture to  leave  their  retreats.  They  do  a great 
deal  of  mifchief  in  the  cabbage-fields  ; but  ap- 
ple-trees fuffer  infinitely  more  from  them,  for 
they  peel  off  all  the  bark  next  to  the  ground. 
The  people  here  agreed  that  the  hares  are  fatter 
in  a cold  and  fevere  winter,  than  in  a mild  and 
wet  one,  of  which  they  could  give  me  feveral 
reafons,  from  their  own  conje&ures.  The  fkin 
is  ufelefs,  becaufe  it  is  fo  loofe,  that  it  can  be 
drawn  off  ; for  when  you  would  feparate  it  from 
the  flefh,  you  need  only  pull  at  the  fur,  and  the 
fkin  follows : thefe  hares  cannot  be  tamed.  They 
were  at  all  times,  even  in  the  midft  of  winter, 
plagued  with  a number  of  common  fleas*. 

Jan.  1 6th.  The  common  mice  were  in  great 
abundance  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country;  they 
do  as  much  mifchief  as  in  the  old  countries. 
Oldmixon  in  his  book,  the  Britifh  Empire  in  Ame- 
rica, vol.  i.  p,  444,  writes,  that  North  America 
had  neither  rats  nor  mice  before  European  fhips 
brought  them  over.  How  far  this  is  true  I 
know  not.  It  is  undoubted,  that  in  feveral  de- 
fart places,  where  no  man  ever  lived,  I have 
feen  and  killed  the  common  mice,  in  crevices  of 
flones  or  mountains ; and  it  is  probable  that  all 
fuch  mice  as  are  fpread  in  this  manner,  through- 

* This  account  fufficiently  proves,  that  thefe  hares  are  a fpecies 
diftinft  from  out  European  reddifh  grey  kind,  and  alfo  of  that  fpe- 
cies or  variety  only,  which  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Afia  is  white  in  winter,  with  black  tipped  ears,  and  has  a grey 
coat  in  fummer.  Upon  a clofer  examination  naturalifts  will  per- 
haps find  more  characters  to  diftinguifh  them  more  accurately.  F. 
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out  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  derive  their 
origin  from  thofe  which  were  brought  over  from 
Europe  ? 

Rats  likewife  may  be  ranked  among  thofe 
animals  which  do  great  damage  in  this  country. 
They  live  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country, 
and  deftroy  the  provisions.  Their  fize  is  the~ 
lame  with  that  of  our  rats,  but  their  colour  dif- 
fers ; for  they  are  grey,  or  blue-grey.  I enquired 
of  the  Swedes , Whether  thefe  rats  had  been  here 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans , or  whether 
they  came  over  in  the  (hips  ? But  I could  not  get  an 
anfwer  which  I might  depend  upon.  All  agreed, 
that  a number  of  thefe  dangerous  and  mifchievous 
animals  were  every  year  brought  to  America , by 
fhips  from  Europe  and  other  countries.  But  Mr. 
Bar  tram  maintained,  that  before  the  Europeans 
fettled  here,  rats  had  been  in  the  country ; for  he 
faw  a great  number  of  them  on  the  high  moun- 
tains, which  are  commonly  called  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, where  they  lived  among  ftones,  and  in  the 
fubterraneous  grottoes  which  are  in  thofe  moun- 
tains. They  always  lie  very  clofe  in  the  day- 
time, and  you  hardly  ever  fee  one  out ; but  at 
night  they  come  out,  and  make  a terrible  noife. 
When  the  cold  was  very  violent,  they  feemed 
quite  torpid  ; for  during  the  continuance  of  the 
cold  weather,  one  could  not  hear  the  lead  noife, 
or  Shrieking,  occafioned  by  them.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  neither  the  Swedes  nor  the  Englißj 
have  any  dark  windows  in  their  houfes  here. 
There  is  hardly  a dormer-window  in  the  garret ; 
but  only  loofe  boards.  The  walls  in  the  wooden 
houfes  are  frequently  not  clofed,  even  with  mofs  •, 
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fo  that  the  rooms,  though  they  have  fires  in 
them,  are  no  warmer  than  the  outfide  apart- 
ment, or  hall.  The  rooms  where  the  fervants 
fleep  have  never  any  fire  in  them,  though  the 
winter  is  pretty  fevere  fometimes.  The  rats 
have,  therefore,  little  or  no  warmth  in  winter ; 
but  as  foon  as  a milder  feafon  makes  its  appear- 
ance, they  come  out  again.  We  obferved  fev$~ 
ral  times  this  winter,  that  the  rats  were  very 
aftive,  and  made  an  unufual  noife  all  night,  juft 
before  a fevere  cold.  It  feems,  they  had  feme 
fenfation  of  cold  weather  being  at  hand  s and 
that  they  therefore  eat  fufficiently,  or  ftored  up 
provifions.  In  mild  weather,  they  were  ufed  to 
carry  away  apples,  and  other  provifions : there- 
fore, we  could  always  conclude,  with  certainty, 
when  the  rats  made  an  uncommon  noife  at  night, 
or  were  extremely  greedy,  that  a fevere  cold 
would  enfue.  I have  already  obferved,  on 
page  244,  that  the  grey  fquirrels  in  this 
country  have  the  fame  quality.  When  thefe, 
and  the  common  mice,  eat  maize,  they  do  not 
confume  the  whole  grains,  but  only  the  loofe, 
fvveet  and  foft  kernel,  and  leave  the  reff. 

Jan.  21ft.  The  cold  now  equalled  that  of 
Sweden , though  this  country  is  fo  much  more 
foutherly.  The  Celftan  or  Swedi/h  thermometer 
was  twenty- two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
in  the  morning.  As  the  rooms  are  without  any 
fhutters  here,  the  cracks  in  the  walls  not  clofed 
with  mofs,  and  fometimes  no  fire-place  or  chim- 
ney in  the  room,  the  winters  here  muft  be  very 
difagreeable  to  one  who  is  ufed  to  our  Swedijh 
warm  winter-rooms.  But  the  greateft  comfort 
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here  is,  that  the  cold  is  of  a very  Ihort  duration*' 
Some  days  of  this  month,  the  room  which  I 
lodged  in  was  fuch,  that  I could,  not  write  two 
lines  before  the  ink  would  freeze  in  my  pen. 
When  I did  not  write,  I could  not  leave  the 
ink-ftand  on  the  table ; but  was  forced  to  put  it 
upon  the  hearth,  or  into  my  pocket.  Yet,  not- 
withftanding  it  was  fo  cold,  as  appears  from  the 
meteorological  obfervations  annexed  to  this  work ; 
and  though  it  fnowed  fometimes  for  feve- 
ral  days  and  nights  together,  and  the  fnow  lay 
near  fix  inches  high  upon  the  ground  ; yet  all  the 
cattle  are  obliged  to  ftay,  day  and  night,  in  the 
fields,  during  the  whole  winter.  For  neither 
the  Englift)  nor  the  Swedes  had  any  ftables ; but 
the  Germans  and  Dutch  had  preferved  the  cuftom 
of  their  country,  and  generally  kept  their  cattle 
in  ftables  during  winter.  Almoft  all  the  old 
Swedes  fay,  that  on  their  firft  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, they  made  ftables  for  their  cattle,  as  is  ufuäl 
in  Sweden  ; but  as  the  Englißi  came,  and  fettled 
among  them,  and  left  their  cattle  in  the  fields 
all  winter,  as  is  cuftomary  in  Eng/and,  they 
left  off  their  former  cuftom,  and  adopted  the 
Englifb  one.  They  owned,  however,  that  the 
cattle  fuffcred  greatly  in  winter,  when  it  was 
very  cold,  efpecially  when  it  froze  after  a rain; 
and  that  fome  cattle  were  killed  by  it  in  feveral 
places,  in  the  long  winter  of  the  year  1741. 
About  noon,  the  cattle  went  out  into  the  woods, 
where  there  were  yet  fome  leaves  on  the  young 
oak ; but  they  did  not  eat  the  leaves,  and  only 
bit  off.  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  the 
tops  of  the  youngeft  oaks.  The  horfes  went  in- 
1 to 
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to  the  maize  fields,  and  eat  the  dry  leaves  on  the 
few  Italics  which  remained.  The  flheep  ran 
about  the  woods,  and  on  the  corn  fields.  The 
chickens  perched  on  the  trees  of  the  gardens,  at 
night  ; for  they  had  no  particular  habitations. 
The  hogs  were  likevvife  expofed  to  the  rough- 
nefs  of  the  weather,  within  a fmall  inclofure. 

A small  kind  of  birds,  which  the  Swedes 
call  Snow-bird,  and  the  Englijh  Chuck-bird,  came 
into  the  houfes  about  this  time.  At  other  times* 
they  fought  their  food  along  the  roads.  They 
are  feldom  feen,  but  when  it  fnows.  Cateßy, 
in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Carolina,  calls  it  Pajfer 
nivalis ; and  Dr.  Linnceus,  in  his  Syflema  Na- 
ture, calls  it  Emberiza  by  emails . 

The  river  Delaware  was  now  covered  with  ice 
oppofite  Philadelphia,  and  even  fomewhat  lower, 
and  the  people  could  walk  over  it ; but  nobody 
ventured  to  ride  over  on  horfeback. 

Jan . 2 2d.  There  are  partridges  in  this  coun- 
try; but  they  are  not  of  the  fame  kind  with  ours. 
The  Swedes  called  them  fometimes  rapphons 
(partridges),  and  fometimes  aekkerhoens  (quails). 
Some  of  the  Englijh  likewife  called  them  par- 
tridges, others  quails.  Their  fhape  is  almoft 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  European  partridges, 
and  their  nature  and  qualities  the  fame  : I mean, 
they  run  and  hide  themfelves,  when  purfued. 
But  they  are  fmaller,  and  entirely  different  in 
colour.  In  this  work  I cannot  infert,  at  large, 
the  defcriptions  which  I have  made  of  birds,  in- 
fers, quadrupeds,  and  plants  ; becauie  it  would 
fwell  my  volume  too  much.  I only  obferve, 
that  the  feet  are  naked,  and  not  hairy ; the  back 
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is  fpottcd  with  brown,  black,  and  white ; the 
bread:  is  dark  yellow  * and  the  belly  whitifh, 
with  black  edges  on  the  tips  of  the  feathers. 
The  fize  is  nearly  that  of  a hazel-hen,  or  tetrao 
honafia . Above  each  eye  is  a narrow  ftroke  of 
whitifh  yellow.  Thefe  birds  are  numerous  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  On  going  but  a little 
way,  you  meet  with  great  coveys  of  them. 
However,  they  keep  at  a great  diftance  from 
towns ; being  either  extirpated,  or  frightened 
there  by  the  frequent  fhooting.  They  are  al- 
ways in  leflfer  or  greater  coveys,  do  not  fly  very 
much,  but  run  in  the  fields,  and  keep  under  the 
bufhes  and  near  the  inclofures,  where  they  feek 
their  food.  They  are  reckoned  very  delicious 
food ; and  the  people  here  prepare  them  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  For  that  purpofe  they  are  caught, 
and  fhot  in  great  numbers.  They  are  caught  by 
putting  up  a fieve,  or  a fquare  open  box,  made 
of  boards,  in  the  places  they  frequent.  The 
people  ftrew  feme  oats  under  the  fieve,  and  lift 
it  up  on  one  fide  by  a little  flick,  and  as  foon  as 
the  partridges  are  got  under  the  fieve,  in  order 
to  pick  up  the  oats,  it  falls,  and  they  are  caught 
alive.  Sometimes  they  get  feveral  partridges  at 
once.  When  they  run  in  the  bufhes,  you  can 
come  very  near  them,  without  flarting  them. 
When  they  fleep  at  night,  they  cqme  together 
in  an  heap.  They  fcratch  in  the  bufhes  and 
upon  the  field,  like  common  chickens.  In 
fpring  they  make  their  nefts,  either  under  a bufh 
or  in  the  maize  fields,  or  on  the  hills  in  the  open 
air  : they  fcratch  fome  hay  together,  into  which 
they  lay  about  thir^eep  white  eggs.  They  eat 

feveral 
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feveral  forts  of  corn,  and  feeds  of  grafs.  They 
have  likewife  been  feen  eating  the  berries  of  fu- 
mach , or  rhus  glabra . Some  people  have  taken 
them  young,  and  kept  them  in  a cage  till  they 
were  tame  : then  they  let  them  go ; and  they 
followed  the  chickens,  and  never  left  the  court« 
yards. 

The  inclofures  made  ufe  of  in  Penjylvania 
and  New  Jerfey , but  efpecially  in  New  York , 
are  thofe,  which,  on  account  of  their  ferpentine 
form  refembling  worms,  are  called  worm-fences 
in  Englifh.  The  poles  which  compofe  this  fence 
are  taken  from  different  trees ; but  they  are  not 
all  of  equal  duration  : the  red  cedar  is  reckoned 
the  moft  durable  of  any,  for  it  holds  out  above 
thirty  years ; but  it  is  very  fcarce,  and  grows 
only  in  afingle  place  hereabouts,  fo  that  no  fences 
can  be  made  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  fences  about 
Philadelphia  (which  however  are  different  from 
the  worm-fences)  are  all  made  of  red  cedar ; but 
it  has  been  brought  by  water  from  Egg- harbour  9 
where  it  grows  in  abundance.  The  fupports  on 
which  the  poles  lie  are  made  of  the  white,  cedar 9 
or  Cuprejfus  thyoides,  and  the  poles  which  are  laid 
between  them  of  the  red  cedar  or  Juniperus  Vir - 
giniana . Next  to  the  cedar-wood , oak  and  chef- 
nut  are  reckoned  belt.  Chefnut  is  commonly- 
preferred,  but  it  is  not  every  where  fo  plentiful 
as  to  be  made  into  fences ; in  its  ftead  they  make 
ufe  of  feveral  forts  of  oak . In  order  to  make  in- 
clofures, the  people  do  not  cut  down  the  young 
trees,  as  is  common  with  us,  but  they  fell  here 
and  there  thick  trees,  cut  them  in  feveral  places, 
leaving  the  pieces  as  long  as  it  is  neceffary,  and 
Vox,.  I.  A a fplit 
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fplit  them  into  poles  of  the  ufual  thicknefs ; 3 
iingle  tree  affords  a multitude  of  poles.  Several 
old  men  in  this  country  told  me,  that  the  Swedes , 
on  their  arrival  here,  made  fuch  inclofures  as  are 
ufual  in  Sweden,  but  they  were  forced  to  leave 
off  in  a few  years  time,  becaufe  they  could  not 
get  ports  enough ; for  they  had  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  a port  being  put  into  the  ground 
would  not  laft  above  four  or  fix  years  before  the 
part  under  ground  was  entirely  rotten  ; but  the 
chief  thing  was,  that  they  could  not  get  any 
twitches  for  to  tie  them  together  ; they  made 
ibme  of  hiccory , which  is  one  of  the  tougheft 
trees  in  this  country,  and  of  the  white  oak ; but 
in  the  fpace  of  a year  or  two  the  fwitches  were 
rotten,  and  the  fence  fell  in  pieces  of  itfelf, 
therefore  they  were  forced  to  give  over  making 
fuch  inclofures.  Several  of  the  new  comers  again 
attempted,  but  with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs,  to 
make  fences  with  ports  and  fwitches.  The 
Swedifi)  way  of  inclofing  therefore  will  not  luc- 
ceed  here.  Thus  the  worm-fences  are  one  of  the 
m oft  ufeful  forts  of  inclofures,  efpecially  as  they 
cannot  get  any  port,  made  of  the  woods  of  this 
country,  to  ftay  above  fix  or  eight  years  in  the 
ground  without  rotting.  The  poles  in  this 
country  are  very  heavy,  and  the  ports  cannot 
bear  them  well,  efpecially  when  it  blows  a ftorm ; 
but  the  worm-fences  are  eafily  put  up  again,  when 
they  are  thrown  down.  Experience  has  fhewn 
that  an  inclofure  made  of  chefnut  or  white  oak 
feldom  holds  out  above  ten  or  twelve  years,  be- 
fore the  poles  and  ports  are  thoroughly  rotten  : 
when  the  poles  are  made  of  other  wood,  the 
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fences  hardly  ftand  fix  or  eight  years.  Confi- 
dering  how  much  more  wood  the  worm-fences 
require,  (fince  they  run  in  bendings)  than  other 
inclofures  which  go  in  fträit  lines,  and  that  they 
are  fo  foon  ufelefs,  one  may  imagine  how  the 
forefts  will  be  confirmed,  and  what  fort  of  an 
appearance  the  country  will  have  forty  or  fifty 
years  hence,  in  cafe  no  alteration  is  made;  efpe- 
cially  as  wood  is  really  fquandered  away  in  im- 
menfe  quantities,  day  and  night  all  the  winter, 
or  nearly  one  half  of  the  year,  for  fewel. 

Feb . 8th.  The  Mujk-rats>  fo  called  by  the 
Englifi)  in  this  country,  on  account  of  their 
fcent,  are  pretty  common  in  North  America ; 
they  always  live  near  the  water,  efpecially  on 
the  banks  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  brooks.  On  tra- 
velling to  places  where  they  are,  you  fee  the 
holes  which  they  have  dug  in  the  ground  juft  at 
the  water's  edge,  or  a little  above  its  fiirface.  In 
thefe  holes  they  have  their  nefts,  and  there  they 
continue  whenever  they  are  not  in  the  water  in 
purfuit  of  food.  The  Swedes  call  them  Defmans 
Rattor  *,  and  the  French , Rats  mufques.  Lin- 
naeus calls  this  animal  Caftor  Zibethicus . Their 
food  is  chiefly  the  mufcles  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  lakes  and  rivers  { you  fee  a number  of 
fuch  fhells  near  the  entrance  of  their  holes.  I 
am  told  they  likewife  eat  feveral  kinds  of  roots 
and  plants.  They  differ  from  the  European 
Mufti-rat-,  or  Linnaeus's  Caflor  Mofchatus . The 

* Dtfm  figmfies  maß  in  the  Snvedßi  and  in  fome  provincial 
diale&s  of  the  German  language  j confequently  Defnian  rat  is  no*, 
thing  but  Muß-rat,  and  from  hence  Mr.  de  Buffen  has  formed 
his  De/man  or  Ruß: an  Muß-rat.  F. 
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teeth  are  the  fame  in  both ; the  tail  of  the  Ame- 
rican is  compreflfed  on  the  fides  fo,  that  one  Ifcarp 
edge  goes  upwards  and  the  other  downwards : 
the  hind  feet  are  not  palmated,  or  joined  by  a 
moveable  fkin,  but  are  peculiar  for  having  on 
both  fides  of  the  feet,  long,  white,  clofe,  pec- 
tinated, offi-ftanding  hair,  befides  the  fhort  hair 
with  which  the  feet  are  quite  covered.  Such 
hairs  are  on  both  fides  of  the  toes,  and  do  the 
fame  fervice  in  fwimming  as  a web.  Their  fize 
is  that  of  a little  cat,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  the 
length  of  the  body  is  about  ten  inches,  and  the 
tail  of  the  fame  length  : the  colour  of  the  head, 
neck,  back,  fides,  and  of  the  outfide  of  the 
thighs,  is  blackifh  brown  ; the  hairs  are  foft  and 
fhining  ; under  the  neck,  on  the  breafts,  and  on 
the  inlide  of  the  thighs,  they  are  grey.  They 
make  their  nefts  in  the  dykes  that  are  eredted 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  to  keep  off  the  water 
from  the  adjoining  meadows ; but  they  often  do 
a great  deal  of  damage,  by  fpoiling  the  dykes 
with  digging,  and  opening  paffages  for  the  wa- 
ter to  come  into  the  meadows ; whereas  Beavers 
flop  up  all  the  holes  in  a dyke  or  bank.  They 
make  their  nefts  of  twigs  and  fuch  like  things 
externally,  and  carry  foft  fluff  into  them  for 
their  young  ones  to  lie  upon.  The  Swedes  avert- 
ed that  they  could  never  obferve  a diminution  in 
their  number,  but  believed  that  they  were  as  nu- 
merous at  prefen t as  formerly.  As  they  damage 
the  banks  fo  confiderably,  the  people  are  endea- 
vouring to  extirpate  them,  when  they  can  find 
out  their  nefts  ; the  fkin  is  paid  for,  and  this  is 
m encouragement  towards  catching  the  animal, 

A fkin 
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A fkin  of  a Mujk-rat  formerly  coft  but  three- 
pence, but  at  prefent  they  gave  from  fix-pence 
to  nine-pence.  The  fkins  are  chiefly  employed 
by  hatters,  who  make  hats  of  the  hair,  which 
are  laid  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  Beaver  hats.  The 
Mufk-rats  are  commonly  caught  in  traps,  with 
apples  as  baits.  In  the  country  of  the  Iroquefe , 
I faw  thofe  Indians  following  the  holes  of  the 
Mufi-rats , by  digging  till  they  came  to  their 
nefts,  where  they  killed  them  all.  Nobody 
here  eats  their  flefh ; I do  not  know  whether  the 
Indians  eat  it,  for  they  are  commonly  not  over 
nice  in  the  choice  of  meat.  The  mufk-bag  is 
put  between  the  cloaths  in  order  to  preferve 
them  againft  worms.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
tirpate thefe  Rats  when  they  are  once  fettled  in 
a bank.  A Swede , however,  told  me,  that  he 
had  freed  his  bank,  or  piece  of  dyke  along  the 
river,  from  them  in  the  following  manner : He 
fought  for  all  their  holes,  flopped  them  all  up 
with  earth,  excepting  one,  on  that  fide  from 
whence  the  wind  came.  He  put  a quantity  of 
fulphur  into  the  open  entrance,  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
then  clofed  the  hole,  leaving  but  a fmall  one  for 
the  wind  to  pafs  through.  The  fmoke  of  the 
fulphur  then  entered  their  mofl  remote  nefts, 
and  ftified  all  the  animals.  As  foon  as  the  ful- 
phur was  burnt,  he  was  obliged  to  dig  up  part 
of  the  ground  in  the  bank,  where  they  had  their 
nefts  ; and  he  found  them  lie  dead  by  heaps. 
He  fold  the  fkins,  and  they  paid  his  trouble,  not 
to  mention  the  advantage  he  got  by  clearing  his 
bank  of  the  Mu[k~rats\ 
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Leavers  were  formerly  abundant  In  New 
Sweden,  as  all  the  old  Swedes  here  told  me.  At 
that  time  they  faw  one  bank  after  another  raifed 
in  the  rivers  by  beavers.  But  after  the  Europeans 
came  over  in  great  number,  and  cultivated  the 
country  better,  the  beavers  have  been  partly 
killed,  and  partly  extirpated,  and  partly  are  re- 
moved higher  into  the  country,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  not  fo  numerous.  Therefore  there  is  but 
a lingle  place  in  F enfylvania  where  beavers  are 
to  be  met  with ; their  chief  food  is  the  bark  of 
the  beaver -tree,  or  Magnolia  glauca , which  they 
prefer  to  any  other.  The  Swedes  therefore  put 
branches  of  this  tree  near  the  beaver-dykes,  into 
traps,  which  they  laid  for  the  beavers,  whilft 
they  were  yet  plentiful  and  they  could  almoft 
be  certain  of  good  fuccefs.  Some  perfons  in  Phi- 
ladelphia have  tamed  beavers,  fo  that  they  go  a 
fifhing  with  them,  and  they  always  come  back 
to  their  matters.  Major  Roderfert , in  New 
York , related  that  he  had  a tame  beaver  above 
half  a year  in  his  houfe,  where  he  went  about 
quite  loofe,  like  a dog.  The  Major  gave  him 
bread,  and  fometimes  fifh,  which  he  was  very 
greedy  pi,  He  got  as  much  water  in  a bowl  as 
he  wanted.  All  the  rags  and  foft  things  he 
could  meet  with  he  dragged  into  a corner,  where 
he  was  ufed  to  deep,  and  made  a bed  of  them* 
The  cat  in  the  houfe,  having  kittens,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  his  bed,  and  he  did  not  hinder  her. 
When  the  cat  went  put,  the  beaver  often  took 
the  kitten  between  his  fore  paws  and  held  it  to 
his  breaft  to  warm  it,  and  doated  upon  it ; as 
fppn  as  the  cat  returned  he  gave  her  the  kitten 
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again.  Sometimes  he  grumbled,  but  never  did 
any  hurt,  or  attempted  to  bite. 

The  Eng/ifi)  and  the  Swedes  gave  the  name  of 
Mink  to  an  animal  of  this  country,  which  like- 
wife  lives  either  in  the  water,  or  very  near  it.  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  fee  any  more 
than  the  fkin  of  this  animal.  But  the  fhape  of 
the  fkin,  and  the  unanimous  accounts  I have 
heard  of  it,  make  me  conclude  with  much  cer- 
tainty, that  it  belonged  to  the  genus  of  weafels 
or  mufielce . The  greateft  fkin  I ever  faw,  was 
one  foot,  eight  inches  long,  a leffer  one  was 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  about  three  inches, 
one  third  broad,  before  it  was  cut ; the  colour 
was  dark  brown,  and  fometimes  almoft  black ; 
the  tail  was  bufhy,  as  that  of  a marten  ; the  hair 
was  very  clofe  \ and  the  ears  fhort,  with  fhort 
hair.  The  length  of  the  feet  belonging  to  the 
leffer  fkin  was  about  two  inches  long.  I am 
told  this  animal  is  fo  flmilar  to  the  American 
polecat , or  Vfaerra  put  or  i us  y that  they  are  hardly 
diftinguifhable  I have  had  the  following  ac- 
counts given  me  of  its  way  of  living ; it  feldom 
appears  in  day-time,  but  at  night  it  comes  out 
of  the  hollow  trees,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Sometimes  it  lives  in  the  docks  and  bridges,  at 
Philadelphia , where  it  is  a cruel  enemy  to  the 
rats.  Sometimes  it  gets  into  the  court-yards  at 
night,  and  creeps  into  the  chicken-houfe, 
through  a fmall  hole,  where  it  kills  all  the  poul- 
try, and  fucks  their  blood,  but  feldom  eats  one. 
If  it  meets  with  geefe,  fowls,  ducks,  or  other 

* The  Mink,  or  Minx , is  a kind  of  fm?dl  otter,  which  is  called 
^)y  Dr.  Liwueusy  Mußela  lutreola , in  hds  Syftem  i.  p.  66.  F. 
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birds  on  the  road,  it  kills  and  devours  them. 
It  lives  upon  fi{h  and  birds.  When  a brook  is 
near  the  houfes,  it  is  not  eafy  to  keep  ducks  and 
geefe,  for  the  mink,  which  lives  near  rivers,  kills 
the  young  ones.  It  firft  kills  as  many  as  it  can 
come  at,  and  then  it  carries  them  off,  and  feafts 
upon  them.  In  banks  and  dykes  near  the  wa- 
ter, it  likewife  does  mifchief,  with  digging.  To 
catch  it  the  people  put  up  traps,  into  which 
they  put  heads  of  birds,  fifhes,  or  other  meat. 
The  dein  is  fold  in  the  towns,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia ; they  give  twenty-pence  and  even  two 
fhiilings  a-piece  for  them,  according  to  their 
lize.  Some  of  the  ladies  get  muffs  made  of  thefe 
fkins ; but  for  the  greateft  part  they  are  fent  over 
to  England,  from  whence  they  are  diftributed  to 
other  countries.  The  old  Swedes  told  me  that 
the  Indians  formerly  ufed  to  eat  all  kinds  of  flefh> 
except  that  of  the  mink . 

I have  already  mentioned  fomething  of  the 
Raccoon  ; I {hall  here  add  more  of  the  nature  of 
this  animal,  in  a place  which  is  properly  its  na- 
tive country  The  Englift)  call  it  every  where 
by  the  name  of  Raccoon , which  name  they  have 
undoubtedly  taken  from  one  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions ; the  Dutch  call  it  Hefpan , the  Swedes , Ef- 
pan , and  the  Iroquefe , Attigbro . It  commonly 
lodges  in  hollow  trees,  lies  clofe  in  the  day- 
time, never  going  out  but  on  a dark,  cloudy 
day  ; but  at  night  it  rambles  and  feeks  its  food» 
I have  been  told  by  feveral  people,  that  in  bad 
weather,  efpecially  when  it  fnows  and  blows 


* The  village  of  Raccoon. 
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2 ftorm,  the  Raccoon  lies  in  its  hole  for  a week 
together  without  coming  out  once  •,  during  that 
time  it  lives  by  fucking  and  licking  its  paws.  Its 
food  are  feveral  forts  of  fruit,  fuch  as  maize,  whilft 
the  ears  are  foft.  In  gardens  it  often  does  a great 
deal  of  damage  among  the  apples,  chefnuts, 
plumbs,  and  wild  grapes,  which  arc  what  it  like! 
bed: ; among  the  poultry  it  is  very  cruel.  When 
it  finds  the  hens  on  their  eggs,  it  firft  kills  them, 
and  then  eats  the  eggs.  It  is  caught  by  dogs, 
which  trace  it  back  to  its  neft,  in  hollow  trees, 
or  by  fnares  and  traps,  in  which  a chicken, 
fome  other  bird,  or  a fifh,  is  put  as  a bait. 
Some  people  eat  its  flefh.  It  leaps  with  all  its 
feet  at  once ; on  account  of  this  and  of  feveral 
other  qualities,  many  people  here  reckoned  it  to 
the  genus  of  bears.  The  ftdn  fold  for  eighteen- 
pence,  at  Philadelphia . I was  told  that  the  Rac- 
coons were  not  near  fo  numerous  as  they  were 
formerly ; yet  in  the  more  inland  parts  they  were 
abundant.  I have  mentioned  the  ufe  which  the 
hatters  make  of  their  furs ; as  likewife  that  they 
are  eafily  tamed,  that  they  are  very  greedy  of 
fweet-meats,  &c.  in  the  preceding  pages.  Of 
all  the  North  American  wild  quadrupeds  none 
can  be  tamed  to  fuch  a degree  as  this. 

February  the  10th.  In  the  morning  I went 
to  Philadelphia , where  I arrived  towards  night. 
On  my  arrival  at  the  ferry  upon  the  river  Dela- 
ware, I found  the  river  quite  covered  with  drifts 
of  ice,  which  at  firft  prevented  our  crofting  the 
water.  After  waiting  about  an  hour,  and  mak- 
ing an  opening  near  the  ferry,  I,  together  with 
jiiany  more  pafiengers,  got  over,  before  any 

more 
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more  {hoals  came  on.  As  it  began  to  freeze  very 
hard  loon  after  the  twelfth  of  "January  (or  New 
Year,  according  to  the  old  ftyle)  the  river  Dela- 
ware was  covered  with  ice,  which  by  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  froft  grew  fo  ftrong,  that  the 
people  crofied  the  river  with  horfes  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  ice  continued  till  the  eighth  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  it  began  to  get  loofe,  and  the  vio- 
lent hurricane,  which  happened  that  night, 
broke  it,  and  it  was  driven  down  fö  faft,  that  on 
the  twelfth  of  February  not  a Angle  Ihoal  came 
down,  excepting  a piece  or  two  near  the  fhore. 

Crows  flew  in  great  numbers  together  to- 
day, and  fettled  on  the  tops  of  trees.  During 
the  whole  winter  we  hardly  obferved  one,  though 
they  are  faid  to  winter  there.  During  all  this 
fpring  they  commonly  ufed  to  fit  at  the  tops  of 
trees  in  the  morning ; yet  not  all  together,  but  in 
feveral  trees.  They  belong  to  the  noxious  birds 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  for  they  chiefly  live 
upon  corn.  After  the  maize  is  planted  or  fown, 
they  fcratch  the  grains  out  of  the  ground  and  eat 
them.  When  the  maize  begins  to  ripen,  they 
peck  a hole  into  the  involucrum  which  furrounds 
the  ear,  by  which  means  the  maize  is  fpoiled,  as 
the  rain  pafles  through  the  hole  which  they  have 
made,  and  occafions  the  putrefa&ion  of  the  corn. 
Befides  eating  corn,  they  likewife  fteal  chickens. 
They  are  very  fond  of  dead  carcaffes.  Some 
years  ago  the  government  of  Penjyhania  had 
given  three-pence,  and  that  of  New  Jerjey  four- 
pence  premium  for  every  head  of  a Crow , but 
this  law  has  now  been  repealed,  as  the  expences 
are  too  great.  I have  feen  the  young  Crows  of 
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this  kind  in  feveral  places  playing  with  tame 
ones  whofe  wings  were  cutr  The  latter  hopped 
about  the  fields,  near  the  farm-houfes  where  they 
belonged  to,  but  always  returned  again,  without 
endeavouring  to  efcape  on  any  occafion.  Thefe 
America n Crows  are  only  a variety  of  the  Royfion 
Crow , or  Linnaeus  s Corvus  Cornix . 

Feb . 1 2th.  In  the  afternoon  I returned  to 
Raccoon  from  Philadelphia . 

On  my  journey  to  Raccoon , I attentively  ob- 
ferved  the  trees  which  had  yet  any  leaves  left. 
The  leaves  were  pale  and  dried  up,  but  not  all 
dropt  from  the  following  trees : 

The  Beech-tree , (Fagus  fylvatica)  whether 
great  or  fmall  $ it  always  kept  a confiderable 
part  of  its  leaves  during  the  whole  winter  even 
till  fpring.  The  greater  trees  kept  the  lower- 
moft  leaves. 

The  white  oak  ( ^uercus  alba ) . Moll  of  the 
young  trees,  which  were  not  above  a quarter  of  a 
yard  in  diameter,  had  the  greatefi:  part  of  their 
leaves  ftill  on  them,  but  the  old  trees  had  loft 
moft  of  theirs,  except  in  fome  places  where  they 
have  got  new  fhoots.  The  colour  of  the  dry 
leaves  was  much  paler  in  the  white  oak  than  in 
the  black  one. 

The  black  oak  (as  it  is  commonly  called  here). 
Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  it  the  red  oak,  ^uercus  rubra . 
Moft  of  the  young  trees  ftill  preferved  their  dried 
leaves.  Their  colour  was  reddiih  brown^  and 
darker  than  that  of  the  white  oak. 

The  Spanifh  oak>  which  is  a mere  variety  of 
the  black  oak.  The  young  trees  of  this  kind 
likewife  keep  their  leaves. 
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A scarce  Jpecies  of  oak  which  is  known  by 
its  leaves  having  a triangular  apex  or  top,  whofe 
angles  terminate  in  a fhort  briftle ; the  leaves 
are  fmooth  below,  but  woolly  above  *.  The 
young  oaks  of  this  fpecieshad  ftill  their  leaves. 

When  I came  into  any  wood  where  the  above 
kinds  of  oaks  were  only  twenty  years,  and  even 
not  fo  old,  I always  found  the  leaves  on  them. 

It  feems  that  Providence  has,  bdidcs  other 
views,  aimed  to  protect  feveral  forts  of  birds,  it 
being  very  cold  and  ilormy  about  this  time,  by 
preferving  even  the  dry  leaves  on  thefe  trees.  I 
have  this  winter  at  feveral  times  feen  birds  hid- 
ing in  the  trees  covered  with  old  leaves,  during  a 
fevere  cold  or  ftorm. 

Feb.  13th.  As  I began  to  dig  a hole  to-day, 
I found  feveral  infers  which  were  crept  deep 
into  the  ground  in  order  to  pafs  the  winter.  As 
fbon  as  they  came  to  the  air,  they  moved  their 
limbs  a little,  but  had  not  ftrength  fufficient 
for  creeping,  except  the  black  ants,  which  crept 
a little,  though  flowly. 

Formica  nigra,  or  the  black  ant , were  pretty 
numerous,  and  fomewhat  lively.  They  lay 
about  ten  inches  below  the  furface. 

Carabus  latus*  Some  of  thefe  lay  at  the 
fame  depth  with  the  ants.  This  is  a very  com- 
mon infect  in  all  North  America . 

Scarababus  ; chefnut-coloured,  with  a hairy 
thorax ; the  elytras  fhorter  than  the  abdomen, 
with  feveral  longitudinal  lines,  befet  with  hair. 
It  is  fomething  fimilar  to  the  cock- chaffer,  but 

* This  feems  to  be  nothing  but  a variety  of  the  tguercus  rubrat 
hwint  F. 
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differs  in  many  refpedts.  I found  it  very  abun- 
dant in  the  ground. 

Gryllus  campefiris,  or  the  field-cricket: 
They  lay  ten  inches  deep ; they  were  quite  tor- 
pid, but  as  foon  as  they  came  into  a warm  place, 
they  revived  and  were  quite  lively.  In  fummer 
I have  found  thefe  crickets  in  great  plenty  in  all 
parts  of  North  America  where  I have  been.  They 
leaped  about  on  the  fields,  and  made  a noife  like 
that  of  our  common  houfe-crickets,  fo  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  diftinguiili  them  by  their 
chirping.  They  fometimes  make  fo  great  a 
noife,  that  it  caufes  pain  in  the  ears,  and  even 
two  people  cannot  underftand  each  other.  In 
fuch  places  where  the  rattle-fnakes  live,  the  field- 
crickets  are  very  difagreeable,  and  in  a manner 
dangerous,  for  their  violent  chirping  prevents  the 
warning,  which  that  horrid  fnake  gives  with  its 
rattle,  from  reaching  the  ear,  and  thus  deprives 
one  of  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  I have  already 
mentioned  that  they  likewife  winter  fometimes 
in  chimnies.  Here  they  lie  all  winter  in  the 
ground,  but  at  the  beginning  of  March>  as  the 
air  was  grown  warm,  they  came  out  of  their 
holes,  and  began  their  mufic,  though  at  firft  it 
was  but  very  faint  and  rarely  heard.  When  we 
were  forced  on  our  travels  to  deep  in  uninhabited 
places,  the  crickets  had  got  into  the  folds  of  our 
clothes,  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  flop  an  hour 
every  morning  in  examining  our  clothes,  before 
we  could  get  rid  of  them. 

The  red  ants  f Formica  rnfa)  which  in  Sweden 
make  the  great  ant-hills,  I likewife  found  to- 
day and  the  following  day  y they  were  not  in- the 
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ground,  for  when  my  fervant  Yungßroem  cut 
down  old  dry  trees,  he  met  with  a number  of 
them  in  the  cracks  of  the  tree.  Thefe  cracks 
were  at  the  height  of  many  yards  in  the  tree, 
and  the  ants  were  crept  fo  high,  in  order  to  find 
their  winter  habitation.  As  foon  as  they  came 
into  a warm  place,  they  began  to  ftir  about 
very  brifldy. 

Feb . 14th.  The  Swedes  and  the  Englifl)  gave 
the  name  of  blue  bird  to  a very  pretty  little  bird, 
which  was  of  a fine  blue  colour.  Linnaeus  calls 
it  Motacilla  Sialis . Catefoy  has  drawn  it  in  his 
Natural  hiflory  of  Carolina,  vol.  I.  pi.  47,  and 
deferibed  it  by  the  name  of  Rubecula  Americana 
cczrulea ; and  Edwards  has  reprefented  it  in  his 
Natural  hifiory  of  birds , plate  and  page  24. 
In  my  own  journal  I called  it  Motacilla  ere- 
rulea  nitida , peölore  rufo , ventre  albo.  In  Catef- 
by'  s plate  I muft  obferve,  that  the  colour  of 
the  breaft  ought  to  be  dirty  red  or  ferruginous  ; 
the  tibias  and  feet  black  as  jet ; the  bill  too  (hould 
be  quite  black  ; the  blue  colour  in  general  ought 
to  be  much  deeper,  more  lively  and  Ihining ; no 
bird  in  Sweden  has  fo  fhining  and  deep  a blue 
colour  as  this : The  jay  has  perhaps  a plumage 
like  it.  The  food  of  the  blue  bird  is  not  merely 
infefls,  he  likewife  feeds  upon  plants ; therefore 
in  winter,  when  no  infe&s  are  to  be  met  with, 
they  come  to  the  farm-houfes  in  order  to  fubfift 
on  the  feeds  of  hay,  and  other  fmall  grains. 

Red -bird  is  another  fpecies  of  fmall  bird. 
Catefty  has  likewife  figured  it  *.  Dr.  Linnaeus 

* See  Qatzjbfs  Natural  kijlory , vol.  I,  pi.  38.  Cocsvtbrcmßes 
rubra, 
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calls  it,  Loxia  Cardinalis . It  belongs  to  that 
clafs  of  birds  which  are  enemies  to  bees,  lying 
in  wait  for  them  and  eating  them.  I fed  a cock 
for  five  months  together  in  a cage ; it  eat  both 
maize  and  buck- wheat,  for  I gave  it  nothing 
elfe.  By  its  fong  it  attradted  others  of  its  fpe« 
cies  to  the  court-yard,  and  after  we  had  put 
fome  maize  on  the  ground  under  the  window 
where  I had  it,  the  others  came  there  every  day 
to  get  their  food ; it  was  then  eafy  to  catch  them 
by  means  of  traps.  Some  of  them,  efpecially 
old  ones,  both  cocks  and  hens,  would  die  with 
grief  on  being  put  into  cages.  Thofe  on  the 
other  hand  which  were  grown  tame,  began  to 
fing  exceedingly  fweet.  Their  note  very  nearly 
refembles  that  of  our  European  nightingale,  and 
on  account  of  their  agreeable  fong,  they  are  fent 
to  London , in  cages.  They  have  fuch  firength 
in  their  bill,  that  when  you  hold  your  hand  to 
them  they  pinch  it  fo  hard  as  to  caufe  the  blood 
to  ififue  forth.  In  fpring  they  fit  warbling  on  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  trees  in  the  woods,  in  the 
morning.  But  in  cages  they  fit  quite  füll  for  an 
hour ; the  next  hour  they  hop  up  and  down, 
finging  5 and  fo  they  go  on  alternately  all  day. 

Feb . 17th.  Cranes  f Ardea  Canadenfis)  were 
fometimes  feen  flying  in  the  day-time,  to  thp 
northward.  They  commonly  flop  here  early  in 
fpring,  for  a fhort  time,  but  they  do  not  make 
their  nefts  here,  for  they  proceed  on  more  to  the 
north.  Certain  old  Swedes  told  me,  that  in  their 
younger  years,  as  the  country  was  not  yet  much 
cultivated,  an  incredible  number  of  cranes  were 
here  every  fpring ; but  at  prefent  they  are  not'  fo 
z numerous 
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numerous.  Several  people  who  have  fettled 
here,  eat  their  flefh,  when  they  can  fhoot  them. 
They  are  faid  to  do  no  harm  to  corn,  or  the 
like, 

Feb.  2 3d.  This  morning  I went  down  to 
Penn's  Neck , and  returned  in  the  evening. 

Snow  lay  yet  in  feveral  parts  of  the  woods, 
efpecially  where  the  trees  flood  very  thick,  and 
the  fun  could  not  make  its  way  : however  it 
was  not  above  four  inches  deep.  All  along  the 
roads  was  ice,  efpecially  in  the  woods,  and  there- 
fore it  was  very  difficult  to  ride  horfes,  which 
were  not  fharp-fhoed.  The  people  wrho  are  fet- 
tled here  know  little  of  fledges,  but  ride  on 
horfeback  to  church  in  winter,  though  the  fnow 
is  fometimes  near  a foot  deep.  It  lays  feldom 
above  a week  before  it  melts,  and  then  fome 
frefh  fnow  falls. 

A fpecies  of  birds,  called  by  the  Swedes , maize - 
thieves , do  the  greateft  mifchief  in  this  country. 
They  have  given  them  that  name,  becaufe  they 
eat  maize,  both  publicly  and  fecretly,  juft  after 
it  is  fown  and  covered  with  the  ground,  and 
when  it  is  ripe.  The  Englijh  call  them  black- 
birds. There  are  two  fpecies  of  them,  both  de- 
fcribed  and  drawn  by  Catefoy  Though  they 
are  very  different  in  fpecies,  yet  there  is  fo  great 
a friendfhip  between  them,  that  they  frequently 
accompany  each  other  in  mixed  flocks.  How- 


* See  Catejby' s nat.  hift.  of  Carolina , vol.  i.  tab.  12.  the  purple 
daw;  and  Cab.  13.  the  red-winged  flarling  ; but  as  both  thefe 
drawings  are  in  a very  expen  five  work,  we  have,  from  fpecimens 
lately  brought  over  from  J[merica>  made  a new  drawing,  which 
reprefents  them  both,  and  it  is  engraved  here,  tab.  I.  F. 
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ever,  in  Penfyhania , the  firft  fort  are  more  ob- 
vious, and  often  fly  together,  without  any  of  the 
red-winged  flares.  The  firft  fort,  or  the  pur- 
ple daws,  bear,  in  many  points*  fo  great  a like— 
nefs  to  the  daw,  the  flare,  and  the  thrufh,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  genus  they  are 
to  be  reckoned,  but  feem  to  come  neareft  to  the 
flare ; for  the  bill  is  exactly  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  thrufh,  but  the  tongue,  the  flight,  their 
fitting  on  the  trees,  their  fong  and  fhape,  make 
it  entirely  a flare  ; at  a diftance  they  look  almoft 
black*  but  clofe  by  they  have  a very  blue  or  pur- 
ple call,  but  not  not  fo  much  as  Cateßys  print : 
their  fize  is  that  of  a flare ; the  bill  is  conic,  al- 
moft fubulated*  ftrait,  convex,  naked  at  the  bafe* 
black,  with  almoft  equal  mandibles,  the  upper 
being  only  a very  little  longer  than  the  lower ; 
the  noftrils  are  oblong,  yet  a little  angulated,  fo 
as  to  form  almoft  fquares ; they  are  placed  ob- 
liquely at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and  have  no  hair ; 
there  is  a little  horny  knob,  or  a fmall  promi- 
nence, on  the  upper  fide  of  them  ; the  tongue  is 
fharp  and  bifid  at  the  point ; the  iris  of  the  eyes 
is  pale  ; the  forehead,  the  crown,  the  nucha, 
the  Upper  part,  and  the  fides  of  the  neck  are  of 
an  obfcure  blue  and  green  fhining  colour;  the 
fides  of  the  head  under  the  eyes  are  obfcurely 
blue ; all  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
purple  $ the  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  are  not  of 
fo  confpicuon-s  a purple  colour,  but  as  it  were 
blackened  with  foot ; the  nine  primary  quill- 
feathers  are  black ; the  other  fecondary  ones 
are  likewife  black,  but  their  outward  margin  is 
purple ; the  twelve  tail  feathers  have  a blackifh 
Yol.  I«  , B b purple 
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purple  colour,  and  their  tips  are  round  ; thofö 
on  the  outflde  are  the  fhorteft,  and  the  middle 
extremely  long.  When  the  tail  is  fpread,  it  looks 
round  towards  the  extremity.  The  throat  is 
blueifh  green,  and  (hining;  the  bread:  is  like^ 
wife  black  or  fhining  green,  according  as  you 
turn  it  to  the  light ; the  belly  is  blackifh,  and 
the  vent  feathers  are  obfcurely  purple-coloured  ; 
the  parts  of  the  bread:  and  belly  which  are  cover- 
ed by  the  wings,  are  purple-coloured ; the  wings 
are  black  below,  or  rather  footy  ; and  the  thighs 
have  blackifli  feathers ; the  legs  ( tibice ),  and 
the  toes  are  of  a fhining  black.  It  has  four 
toes,  as  mod  birds  have.  The  claws  are  black, 
and  that  on  the  back  toe  is  longer  than  the  red:. 
Dr.  Linnaus  calls  this  bird  Gracula  quifcula . 

A few  of  thefe  birds  are  faid  to  winter  int 
fwamps,  which  are  quite  overgrown  with  thick 
woods ; and  they  only  appear  in  mild  weather. 
But  the  greateft  number  go  to  the  fouth  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  To-day  I faw  them,  for 
the  firft  time  this  year.  They  flew  in  great 
flocks  already.  Their  chief  and  mod:  agreeable 
food  is  maize.  They  come  in  great  fwarms  in 
fpring,  foon  after  the  maize  is  put  under  ground. 
They  fcratch  up  the,  grains  of  maize,  and  eat 
them.  As  foon  as  the  leaf  comes  out,  they  take 
hold  of  it  with  their  bills,  and  pluck  it  up,  to- 
gether with  the  corn  or  grain ; and  thus  they 
give  a great  (leal  of  trouble  to  the  country  people, 
even  fo  early  in  fpring.  To  leflen  their  greedi- 
nefs  of  maize,  fome  people  dip  the  grains  of  that 
plant  in  a decocts  of  the  root  of  the  v er  at  rum  al- 
bum, or  white  hellebore,  (of  which  I jfliall  fpeak 

in 
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in  the  fequel)  and  plant  them  afterwards.  When 
the  maize-thief  eats  a grain  or  two,  which  are 
fo  prepared,  his  head  is  difordered,  and  he 
falls  down  : this  frightens  his  companions,  and 
they  dare  not  venture  to  the  place  again.  But 
they  repay  themfelvs  amply  towards  autumn, 
when  the  maize  grows  ripe ; for  at  that  time, 
they  are  continually  feafting.  They  affemble  by 
thoufands  in  the  maize-fields,  and  live  at  difcre- 
tion.  They  are  very  bold  ; for  when  they  are 
difturbed,  they  only  go  and  fettle  in  another  part 
of  the  field.  In  that  manner,  they  always  go 
from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and  do 
not  leave  it  till  they  are  quite  fatisfied.  They 
fly  in  incredible  fwarms  in  autnmn  ; and  it  can 
hardly  be  conceived  whence  fuch  immenfe  num- 
bers of  them  fhould  come.  When  they  rife  in 
the  air  they  darken  the  fky,  and  make  it  look 
quite  black.  They  are  then  in  fuch  great  num- 
bers, and  fo  clöfe  together,  that  it  is  furprifing 
how  they  find  room  to  move  their  wings.  I 
have  known  ä perfon  fhoot  a great  number  of  them 
on  one  fide  of  a maize-field,  which  was  far  from 
frightening  the  reft;  for  they  only  juft  took  flight, 
and  dropped  at  about  the  diftance  of  a mufket- 
fhot  inanotherpart  of  the  field,  and  always  changed 
their  place  when  their  enemy  approached.  They 
tired  the  fportfman,  before  he  could  drive  them 
from  off  the  maize,  though  he  killed  a great 
many  of  them  at  every  fliot.  They  likewife  eat 
the  feeds  of  the  aquatic  tare-grafs  ( Zizania  aqua - 
tica)  commonly  late  in  autumn,  after  the  maize 
is  got  in.  I am  told,  they  likewife  eat  buck- 
wheat, and  oats.  Some  people  fay,  that  they 
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even  eat  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  when  pr effect 
by- hunger  ; yet,  from  the  heft  information  I 
could  obtain,  they  have  not  been  found  to  do 
any  damage  to  thefe  fpecies  of  corn.  In  fpring, 
they  fit  in  numbers  on  the  trees,  near  the  farms ; 
and  their  note  is  pretty  agreeable.  As  they  are 
fo  deftruöive  to  maize,  the  odium  of  the  inha- 
bitants againft  them  is  carried  fo  far,  that  the 
laws  of  Penfylvania  and  New  JerJey  have  fettled 
a premium  of  three-pence  a dozen  for  dead 
maize-thieves.  In  New  England , the  people  are 
ftill  greater  enemies  to  them ; for  Dr.  Franklin 
told  me,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  17 50,  that, 
by  means  of  the  premiums  which  have  been 
fettled  for  killing  them  in  New  England , they 
have  been  fo  extirpated,  that  they  are  very  rarely 
feen,  and  in  a few  places  only.  But  as,  in  the 
fummer  of  the  year  1749,  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  worms  appeared  on  the  meadows,  which  de- 
voured the  grafs,  and  did  great  damage,  the 
people  have  abated  their  enmity  againft  the 
maize-thieves ; for  they  thought  they  had  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  birds  lived  chiefly  on  thefe 
worms  before  the  maize  is  ripe,  and  confequently 
extirpated  them,  or  at  leaft  prevented  their  fpread- 
ing  too  much.  They  leem  therefore  to  be  en- 
titled, as  it  were,  to  a reward  for  their  trouble* 
But  after  thefe  enemies  and  deftroyers  of  the  worms 
(the  maize-thieves)  were  extirpated,  the  worpis 
were  more  at  liberty  to  multiply;  and  therefore 
they  grew  fo  numerous,  that  they  did  more  mif- 
chief  now  than  the  birds  did  before.  In  the  fum- 
mer J749,  the  worms  left  fo  little  hay  in  New 
England , that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  get 

hay 
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hay  from  Penfylvania , and  even  from  Old  Eng- 
land. The  maize-thieves  have  enemies  befides 
the  human  fpecies.  A fpecies  of  little  hawks  live 
upon  them,  and  upon  other  little  birds.  I faw 
fome  of  thefe  hawks  driving  up  the  maize-thieves, 
which  were  in  the  greateft  fecuri ty,  and  catching 
them  in  the  air.  Nobody  eats  the  fiefh  of  the 
purple  maize-thieves  or  daws  ( Gracula  quifcula) ; 
but  that  of  the  red -winged  maize-thieves,  or 
flares  (Oriolus  Phceniceus)  is  fometimes  eaten. 
Some  old  people  have  told  me,  that  this  part  of 
America , formerly  called  New  Sweden,  ftill  con- 
tained as  many  maize-thieves  as  it  did  formerly. 
The  caufe  of  this  they  derive  from  the  maize, 
which  is  now  fown  in  much  greater  quantity 
than  formerly  ; and  they  think  that  the  birds  can 
get  their  food  with  more  eafe  at  prefen t. 

The  American  whortleberry,  or  the  Vaccinium 
hifpidulum , is  extremely  abundant  over  all  North 
America , and  grows  in  fuch  places  where  we 
commonly  find  our  whortle-berries  in  Sweden . 
The  American  ones  are  bigger,  but  in  mo  ft  things 
fo  like  the  Swedifh  ones,  that  many  people  would 
take  them  to  be  mere  varieties.  The  Englifh 
call  them  Cranberries , the  Swedes  Tranbcer , and 
the  French  in  Canada  At  op  a,  which  is  a name  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  Indians . They  are 

brought  to  market  every  Wednejday  and  Saturday 
at  Philadelphia , late  in  autmn.  They  are  boiled 
and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  our 
red  whortle-berries,  or  Vaccinium  vitis  idee  a ; and 
they  are  made  ufe  of  during  winter,  and  part  of 
fupnmer,  in  tarts  and  other  kinds  of  paltry.  But 
as  they  are  very  four,  they  require  a deal  of  fugar^ 
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but  that  is  not  very  dear,  in  a country  where  the 
fugar-piantations  are  not  far  off.  Quantities  of 
thefe  berries  are  fent  over,  preferved,  to  Europe , 
and  to  the  IVefl  Indies. 

Mar . 2d.  Mytilus  anatirmsy  a kind  of  mufcle- 
fhells,  was  found  abundantly  in  little  furrows, 
which  eroded  the  meadows.  The  {hells  were 
frequently  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a thin 
cruft  of  particles  of  iron,  when  the  water  in  the 
funows  came  from  an  iron  mine.  The  Engliß * 
wen  and  Swedes  fettled  here  feldom  made  any 
ufe  of  thefe  fhells ; but  the  Indians  w ho  formerly 
lived  here  broiled  them  and  eat  the  flefn.  Some 
of  the  Europeans  eat  them  fometimes. 

Mar . 3d.  The  Swedes  call  a fpecies  of  little 
birds,  Snofogely  and  the  Engiß  call  it  Snow- 
bird. This  is  Dr.  Linnaeus's  Ember iza  hy emails. 
The  reafon  why  it  is  called  fnow-bird  is  be- 
cause it  never  appears  in  fummer,  but  only  in 
winter,  when  the  fields  are  covered  with  fnow. 
In  fome  winters  they  come  in  as  great  numbers 
as  the  maize-thieves,  fly  about  the  houfes  and 
bams,  into  the  gardens,  and  eat  the  corn,  and 
the  feeds  of  grafs,  which  they  find  fcattered  on 
the  hills 

At  eight  o'clock  at  night  we  obferved  a me- 
teor, qommonly  called  a fnow-fire  *. 

W i L d Pigeons y ( Columba  migratoria  , flew' 
in  the  woods,  in  numbers  beyond  conception, 
and  I was  allured  that  they  were  more  plentiful 

* Probably  nothing  but  an  Aurora  borealis. 
f Of  this  Pigeon  of  Pujfage  we  have  given  here  a plate,  tab.  ii. 
taken  From  a parcel  of  birds,  lately  brought  From  America,  of  which 
we  were  favoured  with  a fine  fjpecimen.  F. 

than 
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than  they  had  been  for  feveral  years  pa  ft.  They 
came  this  week,  and  continued  here  for  about  a 
fortnight,  after  which  they  all  difappeared,  or 
advanced  further  into  the  country,  from  whence 
they  came.  I fhall  fpeak  of  them  more  parti- 
cularly in  another  place. 

Mar . 7th.  Several  people  told  me,  that  it 
was  a certain  fign  of  bad  weather  here  when  a 
thunder-ftorm  arofe  in  the  fouth  or  fouth  weft,  if 
it  fpread  to  the  eaft  and  afterwards  to  the  north  : 
but  that  on  the  contrary,  when  it  did  not  fpread 
at  all,  or  when  it  fpread  both  eaft  and  weft, 
though  it  fhould  rife  in  fouth  or  fouth  weft,  yet 
it  would  prognofticate  fair  weather.  To-day  it 
was  heard  in  fouth  weft,  but  it  did  not  fpread 
at  all. 

Till  now  the  froft  had  continued  in  the 
ground,  fo  that  if  any  one  had  a mind  to  dig 
a hole,  he  was  forced  to  cut  it  through  with  a 
pick-ax.  However  it  had  not  penetrated  above 
four  inches  deep.  But  to-day  it  was  quite  gone 
out.  This  made  the  foil  fo  loft,  that  on  riding, 
even  in  the  woods,  the  horfe  funk  in  very  deep. 

I often  enquired  among  the  old  Englifhmen 
and  Swedes , whether  they  had  found  that  any 
trees  were  killed  in  very  fevere  winters,  or  had 
received  much  hurt.  I was  anfwered,  that 
young  hiccory  trees  are  commonly  killed  in 
very  cold  weather ; and  the  young  black  oaks 
likewife  luffer  in  the  fame  manner.  Nay  fome« 
times  black  oaks,  five  inches  in  diameter,  were 
killed  by  the  froft  in  a fevere  winter,  and  fome- 
times,  though  very  feldom,  a lingle  mulberry« 
.tree  was  killed.  Peach-trees  very  frequently  die 
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in  a cold  winter,  and  often  all  the  peach*  trees 
in  a whole  diftridt  are  killed  by  a fevere  froft.  It 
has  been  found  repeatedly,  with  regard  to  thefe 
trees,  that  they  can  ftand  the  froft  much  better 
on  hills,  than  in  vallies  ; infomuch,  that  when 
the  trees  in  a valley  were  killed  by  froft,  thofe 
on  a hill  were  not  hurt  at  all.  They  affured 
me  that  they  had  never  obferved  that  the  black 
walnut-tree,  the  faffafras,  and  other  trees,  had 
been  hurt  in  winter.  In  regard  to  a froft  in 
fpring,  they  had  obferved  at  different  times,  that 
a cold  night  or  two  happened  often  after  the  trees 
were  furnifhed  with  pretty  large  leaves,  and 
that  by  this  moft  of  the  leaves  were  killed.  But 
the  leaves  thus  killed  have  always  been  fup- 
plied  by  frefh  ones.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
inch  cold  nights  the  froft  afts  chiefly  upon  the 
more  delicate  trees,  and  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
all  the  leaves,  to  the  height  of  feven,  and  even 
of  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  were  killed  by  the 
froft,  and  all  the  top  remained  unhurt.  Several 
old  men  affured  me  they  had  made  this  obferva- 
tion,  and  the  attentive  engineer,  Mr  .Lewis  Evans? 
has  fhewn  it  me  among  his  notes.  Such  a cold 
night  happened  here,  in  the  year  1746,  in  the 
night  between3  the  14th  and  15th  of  June,  new 
ftyle,  attended  with  the  fame  effedl,  as  appears 
from  Mr.  Evans' s obfervations.  The  trees  which 
were  then  in  bloffom,  had  loft  both  their  leaves 
and  their  flowers  in  thefe  parts  which  were  neareft; 
the  ground  ; feme  time  after  they  got  frefti  leaves, 
but  no  new  flowers.  Further  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  cold  nights  which  happen  in  fpring  and  fum- 
mer  never  do  any  hurt  to  high  grounds,  damag- 
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ing  only  the  low  and  moift  ones.  They  are  like- 
wife  very  perceptible  in  fuch  places  where  lime- 
ftone is  to  be  met  with ; and  though  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  be  not  vifited  by  fuch  cold 
nights  in  a fummer,  yet  thofe  where  limeftone 
lies  have  commonly  one  or  two  every  fummer. 
Frequently  the  places  where  the  limeftone  lies 
are  fituated  on  a high  ground ; but  they  fuffer 
notwithftanding  their  fituation ; whilft  a little 
way  off  in  a lower  ground,  where  no  lime- 
ftone is  to  be  found,  the  effects  of  the  cold 
nights  are  not  felt.  Mr.  Evans  was  the  firft 
who  made  this  obfervation,  and  I have  had  oc- 
cafion  at  different  times  to  fee  the  truth  of  it,  on 
my  travels,  as  I fhall  mention  in  the  fequel.  The 
young  hiccory-trees  have  their  leaves  killed 
fooner  than  other  trees,  in  fuch  a cold  night,  and 
the  young  oaks  next ; this  has  been  obferved  by 
other  people,  and  I have  found  it  to  be  true,  in 
the  years  1749  and  1750. 

Mar . nth.  Of  the  genus  of  Wood  peckers, 
we  find  here  all  thofe,  which  Gatefby  in  his  firft 
volume  of  the  Natural  Hißory  of  Carolina , has 
drawn  and  defcribed.  I fhall  only  enumerate 
them,  and  add  one  or  two  of  their  qualities ; but 
their  defcription  at  large  I defer  for  another  oc- 
cafion. 

Ficus  principalis , the  King  of  the  Wood-peckers , 
is  found  here,  though  very  feldom,  and  only  at 
a certain  feafon. 

Ficus  pileatns , the  creßed  Wood-pecker . This 
I have  already  mentioned. 

Ficus  auratuSy  the  gold-winged  Wood-pecker . 
This  fpecies  is  plentiful  here,  and  the  Swedes  call 

it 
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it  Hitteck,  and  Piut ; both  thefe  names  have  # 
relation  to  its  note ; it  is  almoft  continually  ora 
the  ground,  and  is  not  obferved  to  pick  in  the 
trees ; it  lives  chiefly  on  infedls,  but  fometimes 
becomes  the  prey  of  hawks ; it  is  commonly 
very  fat,  and  its  fiefh  is  very  palatable.  As  it 
flays  all  the  year,  and  cannot  eafily  get  infedls  in 
winter,  it  muft  doubtlefs  eat  fome  kinds  of  grafs 
or  plants  in  the  fields.  Its  form,  and  fome  Of 
its  qualities,  make  it  refemble  a cuckow. 

Ficus  Carolinas , the  Carolina  Wopd-pecker , It 
lives  here  likewife,  and  the  colour  of  its  head  is 
of  a deeper  and  more  fhining  red  than  Cateßy 
has  reprefented  it,  vol.  i.  p.  19.  t.  19. 

Ficus  villofus , the  /potted,  hairy,  middle-ßzed 
Wood-pecker  is  abundant  here  ; it  deflroys  the  ap- 
ple-trees by  pecking  holes  into  them. 

Ficus  erythrocepkalus,  the  red- headed  Wood- 
pecker. This  bird  was  frequent  in  the  country, 
and  the  Swedes  called  it  merely  Hackfpick,  or 
V/ood-pecker.  They  give  the  fame  name  to  all 
the  birds  which  1 now  enumerate,  the  gold- 
winged wood-pecker  excepted.  This  fpecies  is 
deflrudlive  to  maize-fields  and  orchards,  for  it 
pecks  through  the  ears  of  maize,  and  eats  ap- 
ples. In  fome  years  they  are  very  numerous,  ef- 
pecially  where  fweet  apples  grow,  which  they 
eat  fo  far,  that  nothing  but  the  mere  peels  re- 
main. Some  years  ago  there  was  a premium  of 
two  pence  per  head,  paid  from  the  public  funds* 
in  order  to  extirpate  this  pernicious  bird*  but  this 
law  has  been  repealed.  They  are  likewife  very 
fond  of  acorns.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they 
travel  to  the  fouthward.  But  when  they  flay  in 
4 numbers 
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numbers  in  the  woods,  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, the  people  look  upon  it  as  a fign  of  a pretty 
mild  winter. 

Picns  Darius,  the  le/fer , /potted,  yellow-bellied 
Wood-pecker . Thefe  birds  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  many  people  wilhed ; for  this,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  and  fucceeding  fpecies, 
are  very  hurtful  to  apple-trees. 

Picus  pubefcens , or  the  leafl /potted  Wood-pecker . 
This  fpecies  abounds  here.  Of  all  the  wood- 
peckers it  is  the  moil  dangerous  to  orchards,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  moft  daring.  As  foon  as  it  has 
pecked  a hole  into  the  tree,  it  makes  another 
clofe  to  the  firft,  in  a horizontal  direction, 
proceeding  till  it  has  pecked  a circle  of  holes 
round  the  tree.  Therefore  the  apple-trees  in  the 
orchards  here  have  feveral  rings  round  their 
items,  which  lie  very  clofe  above  each  other, 
frequently  only  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other. 
Sometimes  thefe  wood-peckers  peck  the  holes 
fo  clofe,  that  the  tree  dries  up.  This  bird,  as 
Cateßy  remarks,  is  fo  like  the  leffer  fpotted 
wood-pecker,  in  regard  to  its  colour  and  other 
qualities,  that  they  would  be  taken  for  the  fame 
bird,  were  not  the  former  (the  Picus  pubefcens) 
a great  deal  lefs.  They  agree  in  the  bad  quality, 
which  they  both  poffefs,  of  pecking  holes  into 
the  apple- trees. 

Rana  ocellata  are  a kind  of  frogs  here,  which 
the  Swedes  call,  SiWhoppetoß'er , i.  e.  Herring- 
hoppers , and  which  now  began  to  quack  in  the 
evening,  and  at  night,  in  fwamps,  pools,  and 
ponds.  The  name  which  the  Swedes  give  them 
is  derived  from  their  beginning  to  make  their 
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noife  in  fpring,  at  the  fame  time  when  the  peo- 
ple here  go  catching  what  are  called  herrings  3 
which  however  differ  greatly  from  the  true  Euro- 
pean herrings.  Thefe  frogs  have  a peculiar  note, 
which  is  not  like  that  of  our  European  frogs,  but 
rather  correfponds  with  the  chirping  of  fome 
large  birds,  and  can  nearly  be  expreffed  by  picet. 
With  this  noife  they  continued  throughout  a great 
part  of  fpring,  beginning  their  noife  foon  after 
fun-fetting,  and  finifh ing  it  juft  before  fun-rif- 
ing.  The  found  was  (harp,  but  yet  fo  loud  that 
it  could  be  beard  at  a great  diftance.  When 
they  expected  rain  they  cried  much  worfe  than 
commonly,  and  began  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
or  when  it  grew  cloudy,  and  the  rain  came 
ufually  fix  hours  after.  As  it  fnowed  on  the 
1 6th  of  the  next  month,  and  blew  very  violently 
all  day,  there  was  not  the  leaft  fign  of  them  at 
night ; and  during  the  whole  time  that  it  was 
cold,  and  whilft  the  fnow  lay  on  the  fields,  the 
froft  had  fo  filenced  them,  that  we  could  not 
hear  one  : but  as  foon  as  the  mild  weather  re- 
turned, they  began  their  noife  again.  They  were 
very  timorous,  and  it  was  difficult  to  catch  them; 
for  as  foon  as  a perfon  approached  the  place  where 
they  lived,  they  are  quite  filent,  and  none  of  them 
appeared.  It  feems  that  they  hide  themfelves 
entirely  under  water,  except  the  tip  of  the  fnout, 
when  they  cry.  For  when  I ftepped  to  the  pond 
where  they  were  in,  I could  not  obferve  a fingl« 
one  hopping  into  the  water.  I could  not  fee  any 
of  them  before  I had  emptied  a whole  pool, 
where  they  lodged  in.  Their  colour  is  a dirty 
green,  variegated  with  (pots  of  brown.  When 
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they  are  touched  they  make  a noife  and  moan ; 
they  then  fometimes  affume  a form,  as  if  they  had 
blown  up  the  hind  part  of  the  back,  fo  that  it 
makes  a high  elevation ; and  then  they  do  not  ftir, 
though  touched.  When  they  are  put  alive  into 
fpirits  of  wine,  they  die  within  a minute. 

Mar . 1 2th.  The  bird  which  the  Englifh  and 
Swedes  in  this  country  call  Robin -red-bre aß  is 

found  here  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a very  dif- 
ferent bird  from  that  which  in  England  bears  the 
fame  name.  It  is  Linnaeus  s f urdus  migratorius. 
It  lings  very  melodioufly,  is  not  very  fhy,  but 
hops  on  the  ground,  quite  clofe  to  the  houfes. 

The  Hazels  (Corylus  avellana)  were  now  open- 
ing their  blolToms.  They  fucceeded  beft  in  a 
rich  mould,  and  the  Swedes  reckoned  it  a fign 
of  a good  foil  where  they  found  them  growing. 

Mar , 1 3th.  The  alder  ( Betula  Ainus ) was  juft 
bloffoming. 

The  Dracontium  fcetidum  grew  plentifully  in 
the  mar  dies  and  began  to  flower.  Among  the 
(linking  plants,  this  is  the  moft  fetid  •,  its  nau- 
feous  icent  was  fo  ftrong,  that  I could  hardly 
examine  the  flower  ; and  when  I fuelled  a little 
too  long  at  it,  my  head  ached.  The  Swedes 
call  it  Bprn-blad  (bear's -leaf)  or  By  or  n-r etter 
(bear’s-root.)  The  Englifh  call  it  Polecat-roof , 
becaufe  its  effluvia  are  as  naufeous  and  fetid  as 
thofe  of  the  polecat,  which  I have  mentioned 
before.  The  flowers  are  purple- coloured ; when 
they  are  in  full  flower,  the  leaves  begin  to  come 

* Of  this  bird  we  have  give©  a figure  in  plate  3,  where  like- 
wife  the  Mocking-bird  is  reprefented  ; both  drawn  after  fpecirnefis 
lately  brought  from  America^  and  which  we  were  favoured  with.  P, 
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out  of  the  ground ; in  fummei*  the  cattle  do  not 
touch  it.  Dr.  Colden  told  me,  that  he  had  em- 
ployed the  root  in  all  cafes  where  the  root  of  the 
arum  is  made  ufe  of,  efpecially  againft  the 
fcurvy,  &c.  The  Swedijh  name  it  got,  becaufe 
the  bears,  when  they  leave  their  winter  habita- 
tions* are  fond  of  it  in  fpring.  It  is  a common 
plant  in  all  North  America . 

The  Dr  aba  verna  was  abundant  here,  and 
now  appeared  in  flower. 

The  Veratrum  album  was  very  common  in  the 
marfhes,  and  in  low  places  over  all  North  A??2e- 
rica . The  Swedes  here  call  it  Dack , Dackor , or 
Dackrettery  that  is  puppet-root,  becaufe  the 
children  make  puppets  of  its  ftalks  and  leaves. 
The  Engli/h  call  it  Itch-reed  or  Ellebore.  It 
is  a poifonous  plant,  and  therefore  the  cat- 
tle never  touch  it ; however  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  cattle  are  deceived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring,  when  the  paftures  are  bare,  and 
eat  of  the  fine  broad  green  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which  come  up  very  early ; but  fueh  a meal 
frequently  proves  fatal  to  them.  Sheep  and  geefe 
have  likewife  often  been  killed  with  it.  By 
means  of  its  root,  the  maize  is  preferved  from 
the  greedinefs  of  voracious  birds,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : The  roots  are  boiled  in  water,  into 
which  the  maize  is  put  as  foon  as  the  water  is 
quite  cool  ; the  maize  muft  lie  all  night  in  it, 
and  is  then  planted  as  ufual.  When  the  maize- 
thieves,  crows,  or  other  birds,  pick  up  or  pluck 
out  the  grains  of  maize,  their  heads  grow  de- 
lirious, and  they  fall,  which  fo  frightens  the  reft. 
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that  they  never  venture  on  the  field  again  ; when 
thofe  which  have  tailed  the  grains  recover,  they 
leave  the  field,  and  are  no  more  tempted  to  vifit 
it  again.  By  thus  preparing  maize,  one  muft  be 
very  careful  that  no  other  creatures  touch  it; 
for  when  ducks  or  fowls  eat  a grain  or  two  of 
the  maize  which  is  thus  fteeped,  they  become 
very  fick;  but  if  they  fwallow  a considerable 
quantity  they  die.  When  the  root  is  thrown 
away  raw,  no  animal  eats  it ; but  when  it  is  put 
out  boiled,  its  fweet  taile  tempts  the  beafts  to 
eat  it.  Dogs  have  been  feen  to  eat  a little  of  it, 
and  have  been  very  lick  after  it;  however  they 
have  recovered  after  a vomit,  for  when  animals 
cannot  free  themfelves  of  it  by  this  means,  they 
often  die.  Some  people  boil  the  root,  and  wafh 
the  Scorbutic  parts  with  the  water  or  decodl. 
This  is  faid  to  caufe  fome  pain,  and  even  a plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  urine,  but  it  re-eftabliihes  the 
patient.  When  the  children  here  are  plagued 
with  vermin,  the  women  boil  this  root,  put  the 
comb  into  the  deception,  and  comb  the  head  with 
it,  and  this  kills  them  moft  effeftually. 

Mar . 17  th.  At  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Swedes 
in  this  country,  and  long  after  that  time,  it  was 
filled  with  Indians . But  as  the  Europeans  pro« 
ceeded  to  cultivate  the  land,  the  Indians  fold  their 
land,  and  went  further  into  the  country.  But  in 
reality  few  of  the  Indians  really  left  the  country 
in  this  manner;  moft  of  them  ended  their  days 
before,  either  by  wars  among  themfelves,  or  by 
the  Small -pox,  a difeafe  which  the  Indians  were 
unacquainted  with  before  their  commerce  with 
the  Europeans , and  which  fince  that  time  has 
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killed  incredible  numbers  of  them.  For  though 
they  can  heal  wounds  and  other  external  hurts, 
yet  they  know  not  how  to  proceed  with  fevers, 
or  in  general  with  interna]  difeafes.  One  can 
imagine,  how  ill  they  would  fucceed  with  the 
cure  of  the  fmall-pox,  when,  as  foon  as  the  puf- 
tules  appeared,  they  leaped,  naked,  into  the  cold 
water  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  or  fountains,  and  either 
dived  over  head  into  it,  or  poured  it  over  their 
body  in  great  abundance,  in  order  to  cool  the 
heat  of  the  fever.  In  the  fame  manner  they 
carry  their  children,  when  they  have  the  fmall- 
pox,  into  the  water  and  duck  them*.  But  brandy 
has  killed  moft  of  the  Indians . This  liquor  was 

likewife  entirely  unknown  to  them,  before  the 
Europeans  came  hither  ; but  after  they  had  tailed 
it,  they  could  never  get  enough  of  it.  A man 
can  hardly  have  a greater  defire  of  a thing,  than 
the  Indians  have  of  brandy.  I have  heard  them 
fay,  that  to  die  by  drinking  brandy,  was  a deii- 

* Profeffor  Kalm  wrote  this,  when  the  truly  laudable  method  of 
treating  the  fmall-pox  with  a cold  regimen,  was  not  yet  adopted  ; 
and  he  thought  therefore,  the  way  in  which  the  Americans  treated 
this  difeafe,  was  the  caufe  of  its  being  fo  deleterious.  But  when 
the  Khalmucks , in  the  Ruffian  dominions,  get  the  fmall-pox,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  very  few  efcape.  Of  this  I believe  no  other' 
reafon  can  be  alledged,  than  that  the  fmall-pox  is  always  dangerous* 
either  when  the  open  pores  of  the  human  fkin  are  too  numerous, 
which  is  caufed  by  opening  them  in  a warm-water  bath  ; or  when 
they  are  too  much  clofed,  which  is  the  cafe  with  ail  the  nations 
that  are  dirty  and  greafy.  All  the  American  Indians  rub  their  body 
with  oils,  the  Khalmucks  never  wafh  themfelves,  and  rub  their  bo- 
dies and  their  fur  coats  with  greafe  ; the  Hottentots  are  I believe 
known  to  be  patterns  of  hlthinefs,  their  bodies  being  richly 
anointed  with  their  ornamental  greafy  fheep  guts ; this  (huts  up 
all  the  pores,  hinders  perfpiration  entirely,  and  makes  the  fmall- 
pox  always  lethal  among  thefe  nations ; to  which  we  may  yet  add 
the  too  frequent  ufe  of  fpirituous  inflammatory  liquors,  fince  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Europeans.  F. 
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table  and  an  honourable  death;  and  indeed  *tis 
no  very  uncommon  thing  to  kill  themfelves  by 
drinking  this  liquor  to  excefs. 

The  food  of  thefe  Indians  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  rice- 
groats,  were  quite  unknown  in  America . In  the 
fame  manner  it  is  with  regard  to  the  fruits  and 
herbs  which  are  eaten  in  the  old  countries.  The 
maize,  fome  kinds  of  beans,  and  melons,  made 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  Indian  agriculture  and 
gardening  ; and  dogs  were  the  only  domeftic 
animals  in  North  America . But  as  their  agri- 
culture and  their  gardening  were  very  trifling, 
and  they  could  hardly  live  two  months  in  a year 
upon  their  produce,  they  were  forced  to  apply  to 
hunting  and  fifhing,  which  at  that  time,  and  even 
at  prefent,  are  their  chief  fubfiftence,  and  to  feek 
fome  of  the  wild  plants  and  trees  here.  Some  of 
the  old  Swedes  were  yet  alive,  who  in  their 
younger  years  had  an  intercourfe  with  the  Indians , 
and  had  feen  the  minutiae  of  their  ceconomy.  I 
was  therefore  defirous  of  knowing  which  of  the 
fpontaneous  herbs  they  made  ufe  of  for  food  at 
that  time ; and  all  the  old  men  agreed  that  the 
following  plants  were  what  they  chiefly  con* 
fumed  : 

Hopniss  or  Hapnifs  was  the  Indian  name  of  a 
wild  plant,  which  they  ate  at  that  time.  The 
Swedes  füll  call  it  by  that  name,  and  it  grows  in 
the  meadows  in  a good  foil.  The  roots  referable 
potatoes,  and  were  boiled  by  the  Indians , who  eat 
them  inftead  of  bread.  Some  of  the  Swedes  at 
that  time  likewife  ate  this  root  for  want  of  bread« 
Vol.  I C c Som$ 
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Some  of  t he  Englijh  Hill  eat  them  inilead  of  po- 
tatoes. Mr.  Bartram  told  me,  that  the  Indian $ 
who  live  farther  in  the  country  do  not  only  eat 
thefe  roots,  which  are  equal  in  goodnefs  to  po- 
tatoes, but  likewife  take  the  peafe  which  lie  in 
the  pods  of  this  plant*  and  prepare  them  like 
common  peafe.  Dr.  Linnaeus  calls  the  plant 
Glycine  dpios. 

Katniss  is  another  Indian  name  of  a plant, 
the  root  of  which  they  were  likewife  accuftomed 
to  eat,  when  they  lived  here.  The  Swedes  Hill 
preferve  this  name.  It  grows  in  low,  muddy, 
and  very  wet  ground.  The  root  is  oblong,  com- 
monly an  inch  and  an  half  long,  and  one  inch 
and  a quarter  broad  in  the  middle ; but  fome  of 
the  roots  have  been  as  big  as  a man’s  fids.  The 
Indians  either  boiled  this  root  or  roafted  it  in  hot 
allies.  Some  of  the  Swedes  likewife  eat  them 
with  much  appetite,  at  the  time  when  the  In* 
dians  were  fo  near  the  eoaft  * hut  at  prefent  none 
of  them  make  any  ufe  of  the  roots.  A man  of 
ninety-one  years  of  age,  called  Nils  Gujlafson , 
told  me,  that  he  had  often  eaten  thefe  roots  when 
he  was  a boy,  and  that  he  liked  them  very  well  at 
that  time.  He  added  that  the  Indians,  efpecially 
their  women,  travelled  to  the  iflands,  dug  out  the 
roots*,  and  brought  them  home ; and  whilfl  they 
had  them,  they  defired  no  other  food.  They  faid 
that  the  hogs,  which  are  amazingly  greedy  of 
them,  have  made  them  very  fcarce.  The  cattle 
are  very  fond  of  its  leaves.  I afterwards  got  lome 
of  thefe  roots  roafted,  and  in  my  opinion  they 
tailed  well,  though  they  were  rather  dry:  the 
fcafte  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  pota- 
toes* 
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toes.  When  the  Indians  come  down  to  the  coaft 
and  fee  the  turnips  of  the  Europeans , they  like- 
wife  give  them  the  name  of  katnifs.  Their  kat«* 
nifs  is  in  an  arrow-head  or  Sagittaria , and  is  only 
a variety  of  the  Swedifh  arrow-head  or  Sagittaria 
fagittifolia , for  the  plant  above  the  ground  is  en- 
tirely the  fame*  but  the  root  under  ground  is 
much  greater  in  the  A?nerican  than  in  the  Euro - 
j bean.  Mr.  Oßeck  in  his  voyage  to  China , men- 
tions, that  the  Chinefe  plant  a Sagittaria , and  eat 
its  roots*  This  feems  undoubtedly  to  be  a va- 
riety of  this  katnifs.  Further  in  the  north  of  this 
part  of  America , I met  with  the  other  fpecies  of 
Sagittaria  which  we  have  in  Sweden. 

Taw-ho  and  Taw -him  was  the  Indian  name 
of  another  plant,  the  root  of  which  they  eat. 
Some  of  them  likewife  call  it  Tuckah  ; but  moft 
of  the  Swedes  füll  knew  it  by  the  name  of  Taw- 
ho.  It  grows  in  moifl  ground  and  fwamps.  Hogs 
are  very  greedy  of  the  roots,  and  grow  very  fat 
by  feeding  on  them.  Therefore,  they  often  vifit 
the  places  where  thefe  roots  grpw ; and  they  are 
frequently  feen  rooting  up  the  mud*  and  falling 
with  their  whole  body  into  the  Water,  fo  that 
only  a little  of  the  back  part  was  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  therefore  very  plain,  that  thefe  roots 
mull  have  been  extirpated  in  places  which  are 
frequented  by  hogs.  The  roots  often  grow  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a man’s  thigh.  When  they  are 
frefh,  they  have  a pungent  tafte,  and  are  reck- 
oned a poifon  in  that  frefli  hate.  Nor  did  the 
Indians  ever  venture  to  eat  them  raw,  but  pre- 
pared them  in  the  following  manner  : They  ga- 
thered a great  heap  of  thefe  roots,  dug  a great 
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long  hole,  fometimes  two  or  three  fathoms  and 
upwards  in'6  length,  into  which  they  put  the 
roots,  and  covered  them  with  the  earth  that  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  hole;  they  made  a great 
fire  above  it,  which  burnt  till  they  thought  pro- 
per to  remove  it;  and  then  they  dug  up  the  roots, 
and  confumed  them  with  great  avidity.  Thefe 
roots,  when  prepared  in  this  manner,  I am  told, 
tafle  like  potatoes.  The  Indians  never  dry  and 
preferve  them ; but  always  take  them  frefh  out 
of  the  marfhes,  when  they  want  them.  This 
j taw-bo  is  the  Arum  Vir ginic  urn,  or  Virginian 
Wake-robin.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Arums, 
with  the  plants  next  akin  to  them,  are  eaten  by 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  though  their 
roots,  when  raw,  have  a fiery  pungent  tafle, 
and  are  almofl  poifonous  in  that  flate.  How 
can  men  have  learnt,  that  plants  fo  extremely 
oppofite  to  our  nature  were  eatable ; and  that 
their  poifon,  which  burns  on  the  tongue,  can 
be  conquered  by  fire  ? Thus  the  root  of  the 
Cala  paluftris , which  grows  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, is  fometimes  ufed  inflead  of  bread  on  an  ex- 
igency. The  North  American  Indians  confumc 
this  fpecies  of  Arum.  Thofe  of  South  America , 
and  of  the  Weft  Indies , eat  other  fpecies  of  Arums. 
The  Hottentots , at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , in 
Africa , prepare  bread  from  a fpecies  of  Arum 
or  Wake-robin,  which  is  as  burning  and  poifon- 
ous as  the  other  fpecies  of  this  plant.  In  the 
fame  manner,  they  employ  the  roots  of  fomc 
kinds  of  Arum  as  a food,  in  Egypt  and  AJia. 
Probably,  that  fevere  but  fometimes  ufeful  mif~ 
trefs,  neceflity,  has  firfl  taught  men  to  find  out 
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a food,  which  the  firft  tafte  would  have  rejected 
as  ufelefs.  This  Taw-bo  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  what  the  Indians  in  Carolina  call  Tuckahoo. 

Taw-kee  is  another  plant,  fo  called  by  the 
Indians , who  eat  it.  Some  of  them  call  it  Taw - 
kimy  and  others  Tackvtm . The  Swedes  call  it  al- 
ways by  the  name  of  Taw-kee . The  plant  grows 
in  mar  flies,  near  moift  and  low  grounds,  and  is 
very  plentiful  in  North  America . The  cattle, 
hogs,  and  ftags,  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  in 
fpring  ; for  they  are  feme  of  the  earlieft.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  like  thole  of  the  Convallaria , 
or  Tilly  of  the  Valley,  green  on  the  upper  lide, 
and  covered  with  very  minute  hair,  fo  that  they 
looked  like  a fine  velvet.  The  Indians  pluck 
the  feeds,  and  keep  them  for  eating.  They  can- 
not be  eaten  frelh  or  raw,  but  muft  be  dried. 
The  Indians  were  forced  to  boil  them  repeatedly 
in  water,  before  they  were  fit  for  ufe;  and  then 
they  ate  them  like  peafe.  When  the  Swedes  gave 
them  butter  or  milk,  they  boiled  or  broiled  the 
feeds  in  it.  Sometimes  they  employ  thefe  feeds 
inftead  of  bread ; and  they  tafie  like  peafe.  Some 
of  the  Swedes  likewife  ate  them  ; and  the  old 
men  among  them  told  me,  they  liked  this  food 
better  than  any  of  the  other  plants  which  the 
Indians  formerly  made  ufe  of.  This  Taw-kee  was 
the  Orontium  aquaticum . 

Bilberries  were  likewife  a very  common 
difh  among  the  Indians . They  are  called  Hue - 
kle- berries  by  the  Englifh  here,  and  belong  to 
feveral  fpeciesof  Vaccinium , which  are  all  of  them 
different  from  our  Swedi/h  bilberry-buCh,  though 
their  berries,  in  regard  to  colour,  fhape,  and  tafte, 
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are  fo  Similar  to  the  Swedifh  bilberry,  that  they 
are  diftinguiffied  from  each  other  with  difficulty* 
The  American  ones  grow  on  ffirubs,  which  are 
from  two  to  four  feet  high;  and  there  are  forne 
fpecies  which  are  above  feven  feet  in  height. 
The  Indians  formerly  plucked  them  in  abun* 
dance  every  year,  dried  them  either  in  the  fun-^ 
ffiine  or  by  the  fire-fide,  and  afterwards  prepared 
them  for  eating,  in  different  manners.  Thefe 
huckle-berries  are  ftill  a dainty  diffi  among  the 
Indians . On  my  travels  through  the  country 
of  the  Iroqifefe,  'they  offered  me,  whenever  they 
defigned-  to  treat  me  well,  freffi  maize-bread, 
baked  in  an  oblong  ffiape,  mixed  with  dried  Huc- 
kleberries, which  lay  as  clofe  in  it  as  the  raifins 
in  a plumb-pudding,  of  which  more  in  the  fe- 
quel.  The  Europeans  are  likewife  ufed.  to  colledt 
a quantity  of  thefe  berries,  to  dry  them  in  ovens, 
to  bake  them  in  tarts,  and  to  employ  them  in  fe- 
veral  other  ways.  Some  preferve  them  with  trea- 
cle. They  are  likewife  eaten  raw,  either  quite 
alone  or  with  freffi  milk. 

I shall,  on  the  27th  of  March , find  occa - 
fion  to  mention  another  diffi,  which  the  Indians 
ate  formerly,  and  ftill  eat,  on  formal  ceremo- 
nies. 

Mar . 18 th.  Almost  during  the  whole  of 
this  fpring,  the  weather  and  the  winds  were  al- 
ways cairn  in  the  morning  at  fun-rifing.  At 
eight  o’clock  the  wind  began  to  blow  pretty  hard, 
and  continued  fo  all  day,  till  fun-fetting;  when 
it  ceafed,  and  all  the  night  was  calm.  This  was 
the  regular  courfe  of  the  weather;  but  fometimes 
|he  winds  raged,  without  intermiffion,  for  two 
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or  three  days  together.  At  noon  it  was  com- 
monly mo  ft  violent.  But  in  the  ordinary  way,  • 
the  wind  decreafed  and  increafed  as  follow, : 
At  fix  in  the  morning,  a calm  ; at  feven,  a ver}^ 
gentle  weftern  breeze,  which  grew  ftronger  at 
eight;  at  eleven  it  was  much  ftronger;  but  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  it  is  no  ftronger  than  it 
was  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; and  thus 
it  goes  on  decreaflng  till  it  is  quite  a calm,  juft 
before  fun-  fet.  The  winds  this  fpring  blew  ge- 
nerally weft,  as  appears  from  the  obfervations 
at  the  end  of  this  work. 

I was  told,  that  it  was  a very  certain  prog* 
noftic  of  bad  weather,  that  when  you  fee  clouds 
in  the  horizon  in  the  fouth-weft,  about  fun -fet- 
ting,  and  when  thofe  clouds  fink  below  the  ho- 
rizon, in  an  hour's  time,  it  will  rain  the  next 
day,  though  all  the  forenoon  be  fair  and  clear. 
But  if  fome  clouds  be  feen  in  the  fouth-weft,  in 
the  horizon,  at  fun-fet,  and  they  rife  fome  time 
after,  you  may  expedt  fair  weather  the  next  day. 

Mar . 20th.  An  old  Swede  prognofticated  a 
change  in  the  weather,  becaufe  it  was  calm  to-' 
day;  for  when  there  has  been  wind  for  fome 
days  together,  and  a calm  follows,  they  fay.  Vain 
or  fnow,  or  fome  other  change  in  the  weather, 
will  happen.  I was  likewife  told,  that  fome 
people  here  were  of  that  falfe  opinion,  that  the 
weather  commonly  alters  on  Friday ; fo  that,  in 
cafe  it  had  rained  or  blown  hard  all  the  week, 
and  a change  was  to  happen,  it  would  com- 
monly fall  on  Friday.  How  far  the  former  prog- 
noftic  has  been  true,  appears  from  my  own  ob- 
fervations of  the  weather,  to  which  I refer. 
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Mar.  2 1 ft.  The  red  maple  (deer  rubrum) 
and  the  American  elm  ( Ulmus  Americana)  began 
to  flower  at  prefent ; and  feme  of  the  latter  kind 
were  already  in  full  bloflom. 

Mar.  24th.  I walked  pretty  far  tc-day,  in 
order  to  fee  whether  I could  find  any  plants  in 
flower.  But  the  cloudy  weather,  and  the  great 
rains  which  had  lately  fallen,  had  allowed  little 
or  nothing  to  grow  up.  The  leaves  now  be^ 
gan  to  grow  pretty  green.  The  plants  which  I 
have  juft  before  mentioned,  were  now  in  full 
bloflom. 

The  noble  Livg|wort,  or  Anemone  hepaticat 
yras  now  every  where  in  flower.  It  was  abun-* 
dant ; and  the  Swedes  call  it  Blablomßer , or  Blue^- 
flower.  They  did  not  know  any  ufe  of  it. 

Near  all  the  corn-fields  on  which  I walked 
to-day,  I did  not  fee  a fingle  ditch,  though  many 
of  them  wanted  it.  But  the  people  generally 
followed  the  Engliflj  way,  of  making  no  ditches 
along  the  fields,  without  confidering  whether  the 
corn-fields  wanted  them  or  not.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  the  late  rain  had  in  many 
places  wafhed  away  great  pieces  of  the  grounds, 
fown  with  wheat  and  rye.  There  were  no  ridges 
left  between  the  fields,  except  a very  narrow  one 
near  the  fence,  which  was  entirely  over-grown 
with  the  Sumach,  or  Rhus  glabra , and  with 
black-berry  bulhes,  fo  that  there  the  cattle  could 
find  very  little  or  no  food.  The  corn-fields  were 
faoaä-caßy  or  divided  into  pieces,  which  were 
near  feventeen  feet  broad,  and  feparated  from 
each  other  only  by  means  of  furrov/s.  Thefe 
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pieces  were  uniform,  and  not  elevated  in  the 
middle. 

Meloe  majalis , a fpecies  of  oil-beetle,  crept 
about  on  the  hills. 

Papilxo  Antiopa , or  willow  butterfly,  flew  in 
the  woods  to-day,  and  was  the  firft  butterfly 
which  I faw  this  year. 

Papilio  Euphrofyne , or  the  April  butterfly, 
was  one  of  the  fcarce  fpecies,  The  other  Ame- 
rican infefts,  wrhich  I defcribed  this  day  and  the 
following  days,  I (hall  mention  on  fome  other 
occafion.  In  the  fequel  I fhall  only  mention 
thofe  which  were  remarkable  for  fome  peculiar 
qualities. 

The  hay-ftacks  were  commonly  made  here 
after  the  Swediß  manner,  that  is,  in  the  fhape 
of  a thick  and  fhort  cone,  without  any  cover  over 
it.  When  the  people  wanted  any  hay,  they  cut 
fome  of  it  loofe,  by  a peculiar  fort  of  a knife. 
However,  many  people,  efpecially  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Philadelphia , had  hay-ftacks  with  roofs 
which  could  be  moved  up  and  down.  Near  the 
furface  of  the  ground  were  fome  poles  laid,  on 
which  the  hay  was  put,  that  the  air  may  pafs 
freely  through  it.  I have  mentioned  before,  that 
the  cattle  have  no  ftables  in  winter  or  fummer,  but 
muft  go  in  the  open  air,  during  the  whole  year. 
However,  in  Philadelphia , and  in  a few  other 
places,  I have  feen  that  thofe  people  who  made 
ufe  of  the  latter  kind  of  hay-ftacks,  viz.  that  with, 
moveable  roofs,  commonly  had  built  them  fo, 
that  the  hay  was  put  a fathom  or  two  above  the 
ground,  on  a floor  of  boards,  under  which  the 
cattle  could  ftand  in  winter,  when  the  weather 
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was  very  bad.  Under  this  floor  of  boards  were 
partitions  of  boards  on  all  the  fides,  which  how- 
ever flood  far  enough  from  each  other,  to  afford 
the  air  a free  paffage. 

Mar.  27th.  In  the  morning  I went  in  order 
to  fpeak  with  the  old  Swede , Nils  Gufiqfson , who 
was  ninety-one  years  of  age.  I intended  to  get 
an  account  of  the  former  ftate  of  New  Sweden. 
The  country  which  I now  paffed  through  was 
the  fame  with  that  which  I had  found  in  thofe: 
parts  of  North  America  I had  hitherto  feen.  It 
was  diverfified  with  a variety  of  little  hills  and 
vallies  : the  former  conlifted  of  a very  pale  brick- 
coloured  earth,  compofed,  for  the  greatefl  part, 
of  a fine  fand  mixed  with  fome  mould.  I law  no 
mountains,  and  no  flones,  except  fome  little 
ftones,  not  above  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  or  hen’s 
egg,  lying  on  the  hills,  and  commonly  confiding 
of  white  quartz,  which  was  generally  fmooth 
and  poliihed  on  the  outfide.  At  the  bottom, 
along  the  vallies,  ran  fometimes  rivulets  of  chry- 
ft allin e water,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered 
with  fuch  white  pebbles  as  I have  juft  defcribed. 
Now  and  then  I met  with  a fwamp  in  the  val- 
lies. Sometimes  there  appeared,  though  at 
confiderable  diftances  from  each  other,  fome 
farms  frequently  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  corn- 
fields. Almoft  on  every  corn-field  there  yet  re- 
mained the  flumps  of  trees,  which  had  been  cut 
down ; a proof  that  this  country  has  not  been 
long  cultivated,  being  overgrown  with  trees  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  The  farms  did  not  lie  toge- 
ther in  villages,  or  fo  that  feveral  of  them  were 
near  each  other,  in  one  place*  but  they  were  all 
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feparated  from  one  another.  Each  countryman 
lived  by  himfelf,  had  his  own  ground  about  his 
houfe,  feparated  from  the  property  of  his  neigh- 
hour.  The  greated  part  of  the  land,  between 
thefe  farms  fo  aidant  from  each  other,  was  over- 
grown with  woods,  confiding  of  tall  trees.  Here 
and  there  appeared  fome  fallen  trees,  thrown 
down  by  the  wind  5 fome  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots ; others  broken  quite  acrofs  the  dem.  In 
fome  parts  of  the  country  the  trees  were  thick 
and  tall,  but  in  others  I found  large  tradls  co- 
vered with  young  trees,  only  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years  old : thefe  tradts,  I am  told,  the  Indi- 
ans formerly  had  their  little  plantations  in.  I did 
not  yet  fee  any  marks  of  the  leaves  coming  out, 
and  I did  not  meet  with  a flower  in  the  woods  : 
for  the  cold  winds,  which  had  blown  for  feveral 
days  together  fucceflively,  had  hindered  this. 
The  woods  confided  chiefly  of  feveral  fpecies  of 
oak,  and  of  hiccory.  The  fwamps  were  filled 
with  red  maple,  which  was  all  now  in  flower,  and 
made  thefe  places  look  quite  red  at  a didance. 

The  old  Swede,  whom  I came  tovifit,  teemed 
to  be  dill  pretty  hearty  and  frefh,  and  could 
walk  by  the  help  of  a dick ; but  he  complained 
of  having  felt,  in  thefe  latter  years,  fome  pains  in 
his  back,  and  limbs,  that  he  could  keep  his  feet 
warm  in  winter  only  by  fitting  near  the  fire. 
He  faid  he  could  very  well  remember  the  date 
of  this  country,  at  the  time  when  the  Dutch  pof-* 
felled  it,  and  in  what  circumdances  it  was  in  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Englifo . He  added,  that 
he  had  brought  a great  deal  of  timber  to  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  time  that  it  was  built.  He  dill 
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remembered  to  have  feen  a great  foreft  on  the 
fpot  where  Philadelphia  now  ftands.  The  father 
of  th  is  old  rri^n  had  been  one  of  the  Swedes  who 
were  fent  over  from  Sweden , in  order  to  cultivate 
and  inhabit  this  country.  He  returned  me  the 
following  anfwers  to  the  queftions  I afked  him. 

Quere,  Whence  did  the  Swedes , who  firft 
came  hither,  get  their  cattle?  The  old  man  an- 
fwered,  that  when  he  was  a boy,  his  father  and 
other  people  had  told  him,  that  the  Swedes 
brought  their  harfes,  cows,  and  oxen,  fheep, 
hogs,  geefe,  and  ducks,  over  with  them.  There 
were  but  few  of  a kind  at  fir  ft,  but  they  multi- 
plied greatly  here  afterwards.  He  faid,  that  Ma- 
ryland, New  Tork,  New  England , and  Virginia , 
had  been  fooner  inhabited  by  Europeans  than  this 
part  of  the  country  ; but  he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  Swedes  ever  got  cattle  of  any  kind,  from 
any  of  thefe  provinces,  except  from  New  Tork . 
Whilft  he  was  yet  very  young,  the  Swedes , as 
well  as  he  could  remember,  had  already  a fufii- 
cient  ftock  of  all  thefe  animals.  The  hogs  had 
propagated  fo  much  at  that  time,  there  being  fo 
great  a plenty  of  food  for  them,  that  they  ran 
about  wild  in  the  woods,  and  that  the  people  were 
obliged  to  fhoot  them,  when  they  intended  to 
make  ufe  of  them.  The  old  man  likewife  recol- 
ledted,  that  horfes  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  in  fomc 
places ; but  he  could  not  tell  whether  any  other 
kind  of  cattle  turned  wild.  He  thought  that  the 
cattle  grow  as  big  at  prefent  as  they  did  when  he 
was  a boy,  ftippofing  they  get  as  much  food  as 
they  want.  For  in  his  younger  years,  food  for 
all  kinds  of  cattle  was  fo  pleatiful,  and  even  fo 
4 fuper- 
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fuperfluous,  that  the  cattle  were  extremely  well 
fed  by  it.  A cow  at  that  time  gave  more  milk* 
than  three  or  four  do  at  prefent ; but  fhe  got 
more  and  better  food  at  that  time,  than  three  or 
four  get  now. 

Quere,  Whence  did  the  Englifi)  in  Penfylva - 
nia  and  New  Jerfey  get  their  cattle  ? They  bought 
them  chiefly  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch , who 
lived  here;  and  a fmall  number  were  brought 
over  from  Old  England . The  form  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  unanimous  accounts  of  the  Englißo  here,» 
confirmed  what  the  old  man  had  faid. 

Quere,  Whence  did  the  Swedes  here  fettled 
get  their  feveral  forts  of  corn,  and  like  wife  their 
fruit-trees  and  kitchen-herbs  ? The  old  man  told 
me  that  he  had  frequently  heard,  when  he  was 
young,  that  the  Swedes  had  brought  all  kinds  of 
corn,  and  fruits,  and  herbs,  or  feeds  of  them, 
with  them.  For,  as  far  as  he  could  recollect, 
the  Swedes  here  were  plentifully  provided  with 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  The  Swedes , at 
that  time,  brewed  ail  their  beer  of  malt  made  of 
barley,  and  likewife  made  good  ftrong  beer.  They 
had  already  got  diftilling  veffels,  and  made  good 
brandy.  Every  one  among  them  had  not  a 
diftilling  veflel,  but  when  they  intended  to  dif- 
til,  they  lent  their  apparatus  to  one  another.  At 
firft  they  were  forced  to  buy  maize  of  the  Indians , 
both  for  fowing  and  eating.  But  after  continu- 
ing for  fome  years  in  this  country  they  extended 
their  maize  plantations  fo  much  that  the  Indians 
were  obliged,  fome  time  after,  to  buy  mai^e  of  the 
Swedes . The  old  man  likewife  affured  me,  that 
the  Indians  formerly,  and  about  the  time  of  the 
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fir  ft  fettling  of  the  Swedes , were  more  inditftrious 
and  laborious  in  every  branch  of  bufinefs,  than 
they  are  now.  Whilft  he  was  young,  the  Swedes 
had  a great  quantity  of  very  good  white  cabbage* 
Winter  cabbage , or  Cale,  which  was  left  on  the 
ground  during  winter,  was  likewife  abundant. 
They  were  likewife  well  provided  with  turnips. 
In  winter  they  kept  them  in  holes  under  ground. 
But  the  old  man  did  not  like  that  method;  for 
when  they  had  lain  too  long  in  thefe  holes,  in 
winter,  they  became  fpungy.  He  preferred  that 
method  of  keeping  them  which  is  now  commonly 
adopted,  and  which  confifts  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars. After  the  turnips  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  expofed  to  the  air 
for  a while,  they  are  put  in  a heap  upon  the  field* 
covered  with  ftraw  at  the  top,  and  on  the  fides, 
and  with  earth  over  the  ftraw.  By  this  means 
they  ftand  the  winter  very  well  here,  and  do  not 
become  fpungy.  The  Indians  were  very  fond  of 
turnips,  and  called  them  fornetimes  Hopnifs , 
fometimes  Katnifs . The  Swedes  likewife  cul- 
tivated carrots,  in  the  old  man’s  younger  years. 
Among  the  fruit-trees  were  Apple-trees.  They 
were  not  numerous,  and  only  fome  of  the  Swedes 
had  little  orchards  of  them,  whilft  others  had  not 
a fingle  tree.  None  of  the  Swedes  made  cyder, 
for  it  is  come  into  ufe  but  lately.  The  Swedes 
brewed  ftrong  beer  and  fmall  beer,  and  it  was 
their  common  liquor.  But  at  prefent  there  are 
very  few  who  brew  beer,  for  they  commonly  pre- 
pare cyder.  Cherry-trees  were  abundant  when 
Nils  Gvfiafson  was  yet  a boy.  Peach-trees  were 
at  that  time  more  numerous  than  at  prefent,  and 
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the  Swedes  brewed  beer  of  the  fruit*  The  old 
man  could  not  tell  from  whence  the  Swedes  firfl 
of  all  got  the  peach-trees. 

During  the  younger  years  of  this  old  man* 
the  Indians  were  every  where  fpread  in  the  coun- 
try ; they  lived  among  the  Swedes , and  were  feat- 
tered  every  where.  The  old  man  mentioned 
Swedes  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians ; and 
he  mentioned  two  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
been  fealped  by  them.  They  ftole  children  from 
the  Swedes , and  carried  them  off,  and  they  were 
never  heard  of  again.  Once  they  came  and  killed 
fome  Swedes , and  took  the  upper  part  of  their 
fculls  with  them  on  that  occafion  they  fealped 
a little  girl,  and  would  have  killed  her,  if  they 
had  not  perceived  a boat  full  of  Swedes , making 
towards  them,  which  obliged  them  to  fly  ; the 
girl  was  afterwards  healed,  but  never  got  any 
hair  on  her  head  again : file  was  married,  had 
many  children,  and  lived  to  a coafiderable  age. 
At  another  time  the  Indians  attempted  to  kill 
the  mother  of  this  old  man,  but  fhe  vigoroufly 
refilled  them,  and  in  the  mean  while  a number 
of  Swedes  came  up,  who  frightened  the  Indians f 
and  made  them  run  away.  Nobody  couid  ever 
find  out  to  what  nation  of  Indians  thefe  owe 
their  origin  1 for  in  general  they  lived  very  peace- 
ably with  the  Swedes . 

The  Indians  had  their  little  plantations  of 
maize  in  many  places  before  the  Swedes  came 
into  this  country,  the  Indians  had  no  other  than 
their  hatchets  made  of  ft  one.  In  order  to  make 
maize  plantations  they  cut  out  the  trees  and  pre- 
pared the  ground  in  the  manner  I have  before 
5 men- 
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mentioned.  They  planted  but  little  maize,  for 
they  lived  chiefly  upon  hunting ; and  through-* 
out  the  greateft  part  of  fummer,  their  Hopnifs  or 
the  roots  of  the  Glycine  Apics , their  Katnifs  of 
the  roots  of  the  Sagittaria  Sagittifolia,  their  Taw- 
ho  or  the  roots  of  the  Arum  Virgin? cum,  their 
I’aw-kee  or  Orontium  aquaticum , and  whortle-ber- 
ries,  were  their  chief  food.  They  had  no  horfes 
or  other  cattle  which  could  be  fubfervient  to 
them  in  their  agriculture,  and  therefore  did  all 
the  work  with  their  own  hands.  After  they  had 
reaped  the  maize,  they  kept  it  in  holes  under 
ground,  during  winter  ; they  dug  thefe  holes  fel- 
dom  deeper  than  a fathom,  and  often  not  fo 
deep ; at  the  bottom  and  on  the  fides  they  put 
broad  pieces  of  bark.  The  Andropogon  bicorne9 
a grafs  which  grows  in  great  plenty  here,  and 
which  the  Englißo  call  Indian  Grafs , and  the 
Swedes  Wiljkt  Grafs*,  fupplies  the  want  of  bark; 
the  ears  of  maize  are  then  thrown  into  the  hole* 
and  covered  to  a confiderable  thicknefs  with  the 
fame  grafs,  and  the  whole  is  again  covered  by  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  earth  : the  maize  kept  ex- 
tremely well  in  thofe  holes,  and  each  Indian  had 
feveral  fuch  fubterraneous  ftores,  where  his  corn 
lay  lafe,  though  he  travelled  far  from  it.  After 
the  Swedes  had  fettled  here,  and  planted  apple- 
trees  and  peach-trees,  the  Indians , and  efpecially 
their  women,  fometimes  Hole  the  fruit  in  great 
quantity;  but  when  the  Swedes  caught  them, 
they  gave  them  a fevere  drubbing,  took  the  fruit 
from  them,  and  often  their  clothes  too.  In  the 
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fame  manner  it  happened  fometimes,  that  as  the 
Swedes  had  a great  increafe  of  hogs,  and  they  ran 
about  in  the  woods,  the  Indians  killed  fome  of 
them  privately  and  feafted  upon  them  : but  there 
were  likewife  fome  Indians  who  bought  hogs  of 
the  Swedes  and  fed  them ; they  taught  them  to  run 
after  them  like  dogs,  and  whenever  they  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  their  hogs  always  fol- 
lowed them.  Some  of  thofe  Indians  got  fuch 
numbers  of  thefe  animals,  that  they  afterwards 
gave  them  to  the  Swedes  for  a mere  trifle*  When 
the  Swedes  arrived  in  America , the  Indians  had 
no  domeftic  animals,  except  a fpecies  of  little 
dogs.  The  Indians  were  extremely  fond  of  milk, 
and  ate  it  with  pleafure  when  the  Swedes  gave  it 
them.  They  likewife  prepared  a kind  of  liquor 
like  milk  in  the  following  manner  : they  ga- 
thered a great  number  of  hiccory  nuts,  and  wal- 
nuts from  the  black  walnut-trees,  dried  and 
crufhed  them;  then  they  took  out  the  kernels, 
pounded  them  fo  fine  as  flour,  and  mixed  this 
flour  with  water,  which  took  a milky  hue  from 
them,  and  was  as  fweet  as  milk.  They  had  to- 
bacco-pipes of  clay,  manufactured  by  themfelves, 
at  the  time  that  the  Swedes  arrived  here  ; they  did 
not  always  finoke  true  tobacco,  but  made  ufe  of 
another  plant  inftead  of  it,  which  was  unknown 
to  the  old  Swedes , but  of  which  he  allured  me 
that  it  was  not  the  common  mullein,  or  Verbaf- 
cum  Tbäß.fus,  which  is  generally  called  Indian 
Tobacco  here. 

As  to  their  religion,  the  old  man  thought  it 
very  trifling,  and  even  believed  that  they  had 
none  at  all ; when  they  heard  loud  claps  of 
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thunder,  they  faid  that  the  evil  fpirit  was  angry  5 
fume  of  them  faid  that  they  believed  in  a God, 
who  lives  in  heaven.  The  old  Swede  once  walked 
with  an  Indian , and  they  met  with  a red-fpotted 
ihake  on  the  road:  the  old  man  therefore  went  to 
feek  a flick  in  order  to  kill  the  fnake  ; but  the  In- 
dian begged  he  would  not  touch  it,  becaufe  he 
adored  it : perhaps  the  *SWd?would  not  havekilled 
it,  but  on  hearing  that  it  was  the  Indians  deity,  he 
took  a flick  and  killed  it,  in  the  prefence  of  the  In- 
dian, faying  : Becaufe  thou  believefl  in  it,  I think 
myfelf  obliged  to  kill  it.  Sometimes  the  Indians 
came  into  the  Swedifl)  churches,  looked  at  them, 
heard  them,  and  went  away  again,  after  a while. 
One  day  as  this  old  Swede  was  at  church,  and 
did  not  fing,  becaufe  he  had  no  pfalm-book  by 
him,  one  of  the  Indians , who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  tapped  him  on  the  fhoulder,  and  faid: 
Why  dofl  thou  not  fing  with  the  others , Tantanta! 
If  ant  ant  a ! Hantanta  ? On  another  occafion,  as  a 
fermon  was  preached  in  the  Swediß  church  at 
Raccoon , an  Indian  came  in,  looked  about  him; 
and,  after  hearkening  a while  to  the  preacher, 
he  faid  : Here  is  a great  deal  of  prattle  and  non- 
fenfe , but  neither  brandy  nor  cyder  ; and  went  out 
again.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  an 
Indian  makes  a fpeech  to  his  companions,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  them  to  war,  or  to  any  thing  elfe, 
they  all  drink  immoderately  on  thofe  occafions. 

At  the  time  when  the  Swedes  arrived,  they 
bought  land  at  a very  inconfiderable  price.  For 
a piece  of  baize,  or  a pot  full  of  brandy,  or  the 
like,  they  could  get  a piece  of  ground,  which  at 
prefent  would  be  worth  more  than  four  hundred 
pounds,  Penfjhania  currency.  When  they  fold 
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ä piece  of  land,  they  commonly  figned  an  agree- 
ment ; and  though  they  could  neither  read  not 
write,  yet  they  fcribbled  their  marks,  or  figna- 
tureSj  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  father  of  old 
Nils  Guftafson  bought  a piece  of  ground  from  the 
Indians  in  New  f er  fey.  As  foon  as  the  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up,  and  the  Indians  fliould  fign 
it,  one  of  them,  whofe  name  fi gnified  a beaver* 
drew  a beaver  ; another  of  them  drew  a bow 
and  arrow ; and  a third  a mountain,  indead  of 
their  names.  Their  canoes  they  made  of  thick 
trees;  which  they  hollowed  out  by  fire,  and 
made  them  fmooth  again  with  their  hatchets* 
as  has  been  before  mentioned. 

The  following  account  the  old  man  gave  me, 
in  anfwer  to  my  queftions  with  regard  to  the 
weather  and  its  changes:  It  was  his  opinion, 
that  the  weather  had  always  been  pretty  uni- 
form ever  fince  his  childhood ; that  there  happen 
as  great  ftofms  at  prefen t as  formerly ; that  the 
fummers  now  are  fometimes  hotter,  fometimes 
colder,  than  they  were  at  that  time;  that  the  win- 
ters were  often  as  cold  and  as  long  as  formerly; 
and  that  (till  there  often  falls  as  great  a quan- 
tity of  fnow  as  in  former  times.  However, 
he  thought  that  no  cold  winter  came  up  to  that 
which  happened  in  the  year  1697  ; and  which  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  almanacks  of  this  country; 
and  I have  mentioned  it  in  the  beginning  of  this 
volume.  For  in  that  winter  the  river  Delaware 
was  fo  ftfongly  covered  with  ice,  that  the  old  man 
brought  many  waggons  full  of  hay  over  it,  near 
Gbrißma:  and  that  it  was  paflable  in  fledges  even 
lower.  No  cattle,  as  far  as  he  could  recoiled-, 
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were  ftarved  to  death  in  cold  winters;  except, 
in  later  years,  fuch  cattle  as  were  lean,  and  had 
no  ftables  to  retire  into.  It  commonly  does 
not  rain,  neither  more  nor  lefs,  in  fummer  than 
it  did  formerly ; excepting  that,  during  the  laft 
years,  the  fummers  have  been  more  dry.  Nor 
could  the  old  Swede  find  a diminution  of  water 
in  brooks,  rivers,  and  fwamps.  He  allowed, 
as  a very  common  and  certain  fadt,  that  where - 
ever  you  dig  wells,  you  meet  with  oyfter-fhells 
in  the  ground. 

The  old  Guflafson  was  of  opinion,  that  inter- 
mitting fevers  wTere  as  frequent  and  violent  for- 
merly as  they  are  now  ; but  that  they  feemed 
more  uncommon,  becaufe  there  were  fewer  peo- 
ple at  that  time  here.  When  he  got  this  fever, 
he  was  not  yet  full  grown.  He  got  it  in  fum- 
mer, and  had  it  till  the  enfuing  fpring,  which 
is  almoft  a year;  but  it  did  not  hinder  him 
from  doing  his  work,  either  within  or  out  of 
doors.  Pleurify  likewife  attacked  one  or  two  of 
the  Swedes  formerly  ; but  it  was  not  near  fo  com- 
mon as  it  is  now.  The  people  in  general  were 
very  healthy  at  that  time. 

Some  years  ago,  the  old  Swede's  eyes  were  fo 
much  weakened  that  he  was  forced  to  make  life 
of  a pair  of  fpedtacles.  He  then  got  a fever ; 
which  was  fo  violent,  that  it  was  feared  he 
would  not  recover.  However,  he  became  quite 
well  again,  and  at  the  fame  time  got  new  ftrength 
in  his  eyes ; fo  that  he  has  been  able  to  read  with- 
out fpe&acles  fince  that  time. 

The  houfes  which  the  Swedes  built  when  they 
firfl:  fettled  here,  were  very  bad.  The  whole 
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houfe  confided  of  one  little  room,  the  door  of 
which  was  fo  low,  that  one  was  obliged  to  ftoop 
in  order  to  get  in.  As  they  had  brought  no 
glafs  with  them,  they  were  obliged  to  be  content 
with  little  holes,  before  which  a moveable  board 
was  fadened.  They  found  no  mofs,  or  at  lead; 
none  which  could  have  been  ferviceable  in  flop- 
ping up  holes  or  cracks  in  the  walls.  They 
were  therefore  forced  to  clofe  them,  both  with- 
out and  within,  with  clay.  The  chimnies  were 
made  in  a corner,  either  of  grey  fand,  a done, 
or  (in  places  where  no  done  was  to  be  got)  of 
mere  clay,  which  they  laid  very  thick  in  one 
corner  of  the  houfe.  The  ovens  for  baking  were 
likewife  in  the  rooms. 

Before  the  Englifi)  came  to  fettle  here,  the 
Swedes  could  not  get  as  many  cloaths  as  they 
wanted  ; and  were  therefore  obliged  to  make  fhift 
as  well  as  they  could.  The  men  wore  waidcoats 
and  breeches  of  fkins.  Hats  were  not  in  fadiion ; 
and  they  made  little  caps,  provided  with  flaps 
before.  They  had  worded  dockings.  Their 
fhoes  were  of  their  own  making.  Some  of  them 
had  learnt  to  prepare  leather,  and  to  make  com- 
mon fhoes,  with  heels ; but  thofe  who  were  not 
fhoemakers  by  profeflion,  took  the  length  of 
their  feet,  and  fewed  the  leather  together  ac- 
cordingly ; taking  a piece  for  the  foie,  one  for 
the  hind-quarters,  and  one  more  for  the  upper- 
leather.  At  that  time,  they  likewife  fowed  flax 
here,  and  wove  linen  cloth.  Hemp  was  not  to 
be  got  ; and  they  made  ufe  of  flaxen  ropes  and 
fifhing  tackle.  The  women  were  drefied  in 
jackets  and  petticoats  of  fkins.  Their  beds,  ex- 
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cepting  the  fheets,  were  fkins  of  feveral  ani- 
mals ; fuch  as  bears,  wolves,  &c. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  which  are  at 
prefent  univerfally  in  ufe  here,  were  then  * wholly 
unknown.  Bread  and  butter,  and  other  fub- 
ftantial  food,  was  what  they  breakfafted  upon ; 
and  the  above-mentioned  fuperfluities  have  only 
been  lately  introduced,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  old  Swede . Sugar  and  treacle  they  had  in 
abundance,  as  far  as  he  could  remember  ; and 
rum  formerly  bore  a more  moderate  price. 

From  the  accounts  of  this  old  Swede  I con- 
cluded, that  before  the  Englifh  fettled  here, 
they  followed  wholly  die  cuftoms  of  Old  Sweden  j 
but  after  the  Englifh  had  been  in  the  country  for 
fome  time,  the  Swedes  began  gradually  to  follow 
their  cuftoms.  When  this  Swede  was  but  a boy, 
there  were  two  Swedijh  fmiths  here,  who  made 
hatchets,  knives,  and  feythes,  exadtly  like  the 
Swedifi ) ones,  and  made  them  fharper  than  they 
can  be  got  now.  The  hatchets  now  in  ufe  are 
in  the  Englißo  way,  with  a broad  edge ; and  their 
handles  are  very  narrow.  Ahnoft  all  die  Swedes 
made  ufe  of  baths  $ and  they  commonly  bathed 
every  Saturday . They  celebrated  Chrifimas  with 
feveral  forts  of  games,  and  with  feveral  peculiar 
diflies,  as  is  ufual  in  Sweden  ; all  which  is  now, 
for  the  greateft  part,  left  off.  In  the  younger 
years  of  this  Swede , they  made  a peculiar  kind  of 
carts  here,  They  fawed  thick  pieces  of  liquid- 
amber  trees,  and  made  ufe  of  two  of  them  for 
the  foremoft  wheels,  and  of  two  more  for  the 

f 
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hindmoft.  With  thofe  carts  they  brought  home 
their  wood.  Their  fledges  were  at  that  time 
made  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are 
now,  or  about  as  broad  again  as  the  true  Swed'flj 
ones.  Timber  and  great  beams  of  wood  were 
carried  upon  a dray.  They  baked  great  loaves, 
fuch  as  they  do  now.  They  had  never  any  bif- 
cuit,  though  the  clergymen,  who  came  from 
Sweden,  commonly  got  fome  baked. 

The  Englifo  on  their  arrival  here  bought  large 
tracts  of  land  of  the  Swedes,  at  a very  inconfi- 
derable  price.  The  father  of  the  old  Swede  fold 
an  eflate  to  th zEnglift),  which  at  this  time  would 
be  reckoned  worth  three  hundred  pounds,  for 
which  he  got  a cow,  a low,  and  a hundred 
gourds. 

With  regard  to  the  decreafe  of  birds,  the  num- 
ber of  them  and  fifh,  he  was  wholly  of  that  opi- 
nion which  I have  already  mentioned.  This 
was  the  account  which  the  old  man  gave  me  of 
the  former  flate  of  the  Swedes  in  this  country.  I 
{hall  fpeak  more  particularly  of  it  in  the  fequel. 

Hurricanes  are  fometimes  very  violent 
here,  and  often  tear  up  great  trees.  They  fome- 
times proceed  as  it  were  in  peculiar  tracts,  or 
lines.  In  fome  places,  efpecially  in  the  hurri- 
cane’s traft,  all  the  trees  are  {truck  down,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  woods  were  cut  down  defignedly  ; 
but  clofe  to  the  traft  the  trees  receive  no  hurt. 
Such  is  the  place  which  was  {hewn  to  me  to- 
day. It  is  dangerous  to  go  into  the  woods 
where  the  hurricanes  blow  for  no  one  can 
guard  fufficiently]  againft  the  fudden  fall  of 
trees. 
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The  Penfyhantan  Afp  was  now  in  full  blof- 
to.  But  neither  this  tree,  nor  thofe  near  a-kin 
to  it,  fhewed  their  leaves. 

An  old  countryman  afferted,  that  he  commonly 
fowed  a bufhel  of  rye,  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
got  twenty  bufhels  in  return;  but  from  a bufhel 
of  barley  he  got  thirty  hufhels.  However  in 
that  cafe  the  ground  inuft  be  well  prepared. 
Wheat  returns  about  as  much  as  rye.  The  foil 
was  a clay  mixed  with  fand  and  mould. 

In  the  evening  I returned*. 

ikfor.  28th,  I found  a black  beetle*^  (Scara- 
hceus)  with  a pentagonal  oval  Clypeus  or  fhield, 
on  the  head  a fhort  blunt  horn,  and  a gib- 
bous or  hump-backed  Thorax , or  Corfelet.  This 
beetle  is  one  of  the  bigger  fort  here.  1 found  here 
and  there  holes  on  the  hills,  which  were  fo  wide 
that  I could  put  my  finger  into  them.  On  dig- 
ging them  up  I always  found  thefe  beetles  lying 
at  the  bottom,  about  five  inches  under  ground. 
Sometimes  there  were  fhort  whitifh  worms, 
about  as  thick  as  one’s  finger,  which  lay  with 
the  beetles ; and  perhaps  they  were  related  to 
them.  There  were  likewife  other  infeds  in  fuch 
holes,  as  a black  cricket  (Gryllus  campeßris) 
fpiders,  earth-beetles  ( Carabi ),  and  others.  This 
beetle  had  a fcent  exadly  like  the  Trifolium  me- 
li lotus  ccerulea , or  the  blue  melilot.  It  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  oblong  pale  ticks  ( Acari ). 

* From  Nils  Guftafson , the  old  Swede, 

•j-  The  beetle  here  defcribed,  feems  to  be  the  Scaralceus  Carolin 
tins , Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  p.  54  5 , and  of  Drury  Illuftrations  of  Nat. 
Hill.  tab.  f.  2.  It  is  common  in  New  York,  New  Jerfey , Pen*. 
Jylvania , Maryland,  and  Cartline,  F, 
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Its  feet  were  as  ft  rang  as  thofe  of  the  common 
Dung  chaffer  (Scarabceus  ßercorarius) . 

Apr . 4th.  A Cicindela,  or  fhining  beetle,  with 
a gold-green  head,  thorax,  and  feet,  and  a blue- 
green  abdomen  or  belly,  flew  every  where  about 
the  fields,  and  was  hunting  other  infedts.  It  is 
very  common  in  North  America , and  feems  to  be 
a mere  variety  of  the  Cicindela  campeßris . 

Cimex  lacußris , a kind  of  Water-bugs , hop- 
ped in  numbers  on  the  furface  of  waters  which 
had  a flow  courfe. 

Dytiscus  piceus,  or,  the  great  Water-beetle, 
fwam  fome times  in  the  water« 

About  fixty  years  ago,  the  greatefl  part  of 
this  country  was  covered  with  tall  and  thick 
trees,  and  the  fwamps  were  full  of  water.  But 
it  has  undergone  fo  great  a change,  as  few  other 
places  have  undergone  in  fo  fhort  a time.  At 
prefent  the  forefts  are  cut  down  in  moft  places, 
the  fwamps  drained  by  ditches,  the  country  cul- 
tivated, and  changed  into  corn-fields,  meadows, 
and  paftures.  Therefore,  it  feems  very  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  fo  fudden  a change  has 
likewife  had  fome  effedi  upon  the  weather.  I 
was  therefore  defirous  of  hearing  from  the  old 
Swedes , who  have  lived  the  longefl:  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  been  inhabitants  of  this  place  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  change  mentioned, 
whether  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  weather  was  in 
fome  particulars  remarkably  different  from  that 
which  they  felt  in  their  younger  years  ? The  fol- 
lowing is  an  account  which  they  all  unanimoufly 
gave  me  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 

The  winter  came  foojner  formerly  than  it  does 

now. 
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now.  Mr.  Ifaac  Norris , a wealthy  merchant, 
who  has  a confiderable  fhare  in  the  government 
of  Penfylvania , confirmed  this  by  a particular  ac- 
count. His  father,  one  of  the  firft  Engiß  mer- 
chants in  this  country,  obferved,  that  in  his 
younger  years,  the  river  Delaware  was  commonly 
covered  with  ice,  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber , old  ftyle,  fo  that  the  merchants  were  obliged 
to  bring  down  their  (hips  in  great  hafte  before 
that  time,  for  fear  of  their  being  obliged  to  lie  all 
winter.  On  the  contrary,  this  river  feldom 
freezes  over  at  prefent,  before  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, old  ftyle. 

It  fnowed  much  more  in  winter,  formerly, 
than  it  does  now ; but  the  weather  in  general 
was  likewife  more  conftant  and  uniform;  and 
when  the  cold  fet  in,  it  continued  to  the  end  of 
February , or  till  Marchy  old  ftyle,  when  it  com- 
monly began  to  grow  warm.  At  prefent,  it  is 
warm,  even  the  very  next  day  after  a fevere  cold; 
and  fometimes  the  weather  changes  feveral  times 
a day. 

Most  of  the  old  people  here  were  of  opinion, 
that  fpring  came  much  later  at  prefent,  than  for- 
merly, and  that  it  was  now  much  colder  in  the 
latter  end  of  February , and  the  whole  month  of 
May , than  when  they  were  young.  Formerly 
the  fields  were  as  green,  and  the  air  as  warm, 
towards  the  end  of  February , as  it  is  now  in 
March , or  in  thebeginning  of  April , old  ftyle.  The 
Swedes  at  that  time  made  ufe  of  this  phrafe  : Pajk 
bitida , Paß  fint%  altid  Gras , that  is,  we  have  al- 
ways grafs  at  Eafter , whether  it  be  foon  or  late 
in  the  year.  But  perhaps  we  can  account  as 
c follows, 
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follows,  for  the  opinion  which  the  people  here 
have,  that  vegetation  appeared  formerly  more 
forward  than  it  does  now.  Formerly  the  cat- 
tle were  not  fo  numerous  as  now;  however,  the 
woods  were  full  of  grafs  and  herbs,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  teftimony  of  all  the  old  people 
here,  grew  to  the  height  of  a man.  At  prefent 
a great  part  of  the  annual  grades  and  plants  have 
been  entirely  extirpated  by  the  continual  graz- 
ing of  numbers  of  cattle.  Thefe  annua]  grades 
were  probably  green  very  early  in  fpring,  and 
(being  extirpated)  might  lead  the  people  to 
believe,  that  every  thing  came  on  fooner  for- 
merly than  it  does  at  prefent. 

It  ufed  to  rain  more  abundantly  than  it  does 
now ; during  the  harveft  efpecially,  the  rains  fell 
in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  bring 
home  the  hay  and  corn.  Some  of  the  laft  years 
had  been  extremely  dry.  However,  a few  peo- 
ple were  of  opinion  that  it  rained  as  plentifully  at 
prefent,  as  formerly. 

All  the  people  agreed,  that  the  weather  was 
not  by  far  fo  inconftant,  when  they  were  young, 
as  it  is  now.  For  at  prefent  it  happens  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  that  when  a day  has  been  warm, 
the  next  is  very  cold,  and  •vice  •verfa . It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  weather  alters  feveral 
times  in  one  day ; fo  that  when  it  has  been  a pretty 
warm  morning,  the  wind  blows  from  N.  W. 
about  ten  o’clock,  and  brings  a cold  air  with  it  5 
yet  a little  after  noon  it  may  be  warm  again. 
My  meteorological  obfervations  fufficiently  con- 
firm the  reality  of  thefe  fudden  changes  of  wea- 
ther, which  are  faid  to  caufe,  in  a great  meafure. 
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the  people  to  be  more  unhealthy  at  prefent,  than 
they  were  formerly. 

I likewife  found  every  body  agree  in  afferting, 
that  the  winter,  betwixt  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1697,  and  the  fpring  of  the  year  1698,  was  the 
coldeft  and  the  fevered:  which  they  had  ever  felt. 

Apr . 6th.  Sanguin  aria  Canadenfis , which  is 
here  called  Blood-roof,  becaufe  the  root  is  great 
and  red,  and,  when  cut,  looks  like  the  root  of 
red  beet,  and  the  Epigcea  repens , which  fome  call 
the  creeping  ground  Laurel , were  both  beginning 
to  flower.  The  former  grew  in  a rich  mould, 
the  other  in  a poorer  foil. 

The  Laurus  aftivalis > which  fome  people  call 
Spice-wood , likewife  began  to  bloflom  about  this 
time ; its  leaves  were  not  yet  broke  out ; it 
liked  a moift  foil  in  the  woods. 

Apr.  9th.  Apocynum  Cannabinum  was  by 
the  Swedes  called  Hemp  of  the  Indians *;  and  grew 
plentifully  in  old  corn-grounds,  in  woods,  on 
hills,  and  in  high  glades.  The  Swedes  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Indian  hemp , becaufe  the  Indi- 
ans formerly,  and  even  now,  apply  it  to  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  Europeans  do  hemp ; for  the  ftalk 
may  be  divided  into  filaments,  and  is  eafily  pre- 
pared. When  the  Indians  were  yet  fettled  among 
the  Swedes , in  Penjylvania  and  New  Jerfey , they 
made  ropes  of  this  Apocynum > which  the  Swedes 
bought,  and  employed  them  as  bridles,  and  for 
nets.  Thefe  ropes  were  ftronger,  and  kept  longer 
in  water,  than  fuch  as  were  made  of  common 
hemp.  The  Swedes  commonly  got  fourteen 
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yards  of  thefe  ropes  for  one  piece  of  bread* 
Many  of  the  Europeans  ftill  buy  fuch  ropes, 
becaufe  they  laft  fo  well.  The  Indians  like- 
wife  make  feveral  other  fluffs  of  their  hemp. 
On  my  journey  through  the  country  of  the 
Iroquefe , I law  the  women  employed  in  ma- 
nufacturing this  hemp.  They  made  ufe  neither 
of  fpinning- wheels  nor  diftaffs,  but  rolled  the 
filaments  upon  their  bare  thighs,  and  made  thread 
and  firings  of  them,  which  they  dyed  red,  yel- 
low, black,  &c.  and  afterwards  worked  them 
into  fluffs,  with  a great  deal  of  ingenuity.  The 
plant  is  perennial,  which  renders  the  annual 
planting  of  it  altogether  unneceffary.  Out  of 
the  root  and  ftalk  of  this  plant,  when  it  is  frefh, 
comes  a white  milky  juice,  which  is  fo  me  what 
poifonous.  Sometimes  the  fifhing  tackle  of  the 
Indians  confifts  entirely  of  this  hemp.  The  Eu- 
ropeans make  no  ufe  of  it,  that  I know  of. 

Flax  and  Cat -tail,  were  names  given  to  a 
plant  which  grows  in  bays,  rivers,  and  in  deep 
whirlpools,  and  which  is  known  tobotaniftsby  the 
name  of  Typha  latifolia . Its  leaves  are  here  twifted 
together,  and  formed  into  great  oblong  rings, 
which  are  put  upon  the  horfe’s  neck,  between 
the  mane  and  the  collar,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
horfe’s  neck  from  being  hurt  by  the  collar.  The 
bottoms  of  chairs  were  frequently  made  of  thefe 
leaves,  twifted  together.  Formerly  the  Swedes 
employed  the  wool  or  cotton  which  furrounds 
its  feeds,  and  put  it  into  their  beds  inftead  of 
feathers ; but  as  it  coalefces  into  lumps  after  the 
beds  have  been  ufed  for  forne  time,  they  have 
left  off  making  ufe  of  them.  I omit  the  ufe  of 
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this  plant  in  phyfic,  it  being  the  peculiar  pro** 
vince  of  the  phyficians. 

A species  of  Leek*,  very  like  that  which 
appears  only  in  woods  on  hills  in  Sweden , grows 
at  prefent  on  almoft  all  corn-fields  mixed  with 
land.  The  Engltfh  here  called  it  Gar  lick . On 
iome  fields  it  grew  in  great  abundance  When 
the  cattle  grazed  on  fuch  fields,  and  ate  the  gar- 
lick,  their  milk,  and  the  butter  which  was  made 
of  it,  tailed  fo  Itrongly  of  it,  that  they  were  fcarce 
eatable.  Sometimes  they  fold  butter  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia markets,  which  tailed  fo  llrongly  of 
garlick  that  it  was  entirely  ufelefs.  On  this 
account,  they  do  not  fuller  milking  cows  to 
graze  on  fields  where  garlick  abounds:  this  they 
referve  for  other  fpecies  of  cattle.  When  the. 
cattle  eat  much  of  this  garlick  in  fummer,  their 
fiefh  has  3 ike  wife  fuch  a ftrong  flavour,  that  it  is 
unfit  for  eating.  This  kind  of  garlick  appears 
early  in  fpring ; and  the  horfes  always  palled  by 
it  without  ever  touching  it. 

* ^ Ilium  ar'Uenfe  ; ml  ore  gra-vi,  capitulis  bulbofis  rubetitibus.  See- 
Grono<v.  Flora  Virginica , 37.  This  Leek  fee  ms  to  be  Dr.  Lin * 
nee  us*  s Allium  Canadenfe,  jcapo  nudo  tereti , foliis  linear  ibust  capitule 
bulbifero.  Spec. plant.  1.  p.  431.  F. 
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